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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


CJMBUS-KENNETH  ADBET. 

OF  this  ancient  Abbey  nothing  was  left,  by  the  rude  hand  ofRef^rvution^ 
excepting  the  vaft  iquare  Tower,  of  which  wc  have  given  a  view,  and 
an  arched  Door-way,  between  which  is  a  fine  view  of  Sttrling  on  its. 
Hoping  rock.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  Detvid  I.  in  1 147,  for  canons  regular 
of  St  Au  ’Jihie  brought  from  Aroife,  now  Arras ;  but  the  fuperiurs  were  often 
called  Abbots  of  Sirling.  James  III.  and  his  Queen  were  buried  in  this 
place. 


Aiccunt  effustu  Lite  foreign  Puhlicathrs. 

I.TN  a  former  Number  of  our  Mif-  been  reftored  to  quiet  pofTeflton  of  the 
X  ce!lany,wctook  noticeof  j  Atoo  ftations  which  they  before  occupied. 
H'ftory  of  the  Turkf!?  Empire,  publilh-  Such,  among  others,  has  been  the  fate 
ed  a  few  months  nnce  at  Paris,  by  a  of  Knolles  ••  and  though  the  late  Dr 

M.  de  M -  D'HolTon,  who  foent  Johnfon,in  a  Paper  of  the  Rambler,  in 

the  firft  forty  years  of  his  life  at  Con-  which  he  has  recommended  that  Hif- 
ftantinople.  We  obferved,  that  the  op-  torian’s  work,  has  attempted  to  account 
portunii.es  of  information  which  this  for  the  ncgleft  which  he  has  experien- 
gentleman  has  enjeyed,  the  induflry  ced,  by  viewing  his  fiihjeft  as  not  na- 
which  he  appears  to  have  exerted  in  rurally  formed  to  roufe  curiofity ;  yet 
taking  advantage  of  thofe  opportuni-  we  cannot  help  d.H^ering  from  him  in 
ties,  and  the  abilities  which  he  difplays  opinion,  and  attributing  the  fine  of 
in  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  work,  Knolles’s  work  rather  to  the  demerit 
feems  to  entide  him  to  the  favour  and  of  the  author,  than  to  the  barrennefs  | 
encouragement  of  the  public.  ofhisfubjeA.  For  the  leligion  of  the 

The  authors  who  had  before  attempt-  Turks,  which,  though  a  medley  of  ab¬ 
ed  -to  communicate  to  the  world  in-  furd  doiflrines,  idle  tales,  and  whimfi- 
formation  relative  to  the  manners,  the  cal  rites,  yet,  fo  powerfully  rivvls 
customs,  and  the  circumflances  of  the  chridianity;  the  nature  of  their  go- 
Turks,  or  to  trace  the  rcvulutions  of  vernment,  which,  though  oppreflivc 
their  empire,  were  fo  imperfe^  and  and  ininiacal  to  the  happinefs  of  its 
contradi^ory  in  their  accounts,  that  the  fiibjcdts,  has  however  continued  to 
hillory  of  that  fingular  nation  was  nc-  fubfid  through  a  feries  of  ages  ; 
giefted,  as  unworthy  of  ferious  atten-  various  revolutions  of  their  empAe^ 
tion.  And  though  the  hidory  of  the  and  the  adonifiiing  feats  peifurmeA  in 
human  mind,  whether  its  pow'ers  be  its  earlier  times  by  the  entbuuadic 
exerted  in  a  focial  or  in  a  folitary  valour  of  their  foldiers,  all  theYe  to- 
date,  feldom  fails,  when  it  is  well  told,  gether  cannot  fail  to  render  a  whli-ex- 
to  catch  and  detain  the  attention  ;  yet  ccatcd  hidory  of  the  Turks  highly 
hitherto,  even  the  mod  refjiedfable  of  entertaining  and  indruflive.  ' 
the  writers  of  the  Turkilh  Hidory  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  congra- 
have  been  often  configned  to  oblivion  tulatc  the  public  on  the  appearance  of 

in  the  corners  of  a  library,  or,  when  M.  de  M - D’Hoflbn’s  work,  of  | 

called  forth  into  light,  they  Sstc  foon  which  the  L'ft  volume,  the  only  one  J 

R  r  z  hithert*  | 
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l.ithcrtopubliflied,  contains,  as  we  have 
formerly  mentioned,  a  copious  and  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  laws  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  TurKS,  and  of  the  mutu- 
1  connection  between  them  ;  of  the 
various  divifions  in  dodhine  and  wor- 
fliip  which  have,  at  difi'erent  times, 
arifen  among  the  Turkilh  followers  of 
Mahomet ;  and  of  the  confequences 
with  which  thofe  divifions,  or  fckifm, 
have  been  attended. 

The  doctrine  of  Predeflination  is 
well  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  creed,  and  to  produce  very 
important  efteCts  on  the  fentiments 
and  the  conduCt  of  MulTulmen.  M. 
de  M - D’Holfon  gives  a  particu¬ 

lar  account  cf  the  notions  which  the 
7'urks  entertain  ujvm  that  head.  If 
wc  give  credit  to  his  information,  we 
mult  reject  the  accounts  of  thefe  no¬ 
tions  delivered  by  fcvcral  travellers. 
The  Turks,  fays  he,  confider  prejef- 
tir.ation  as  regarding  only  the  fpirit- 
ual  interefts  of  mankind.  Tlrey  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  extends  not  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  only  to  a  certain 
number  who  are  prcdeflinatcd  to  a 
ftate  of  election  or  reprobation  before 
their  entrance  into  life. ;  And  they 
hold  that  all  mankind  enjoy  freedom 
of  volition  and  agency  as  far  as  they 
can  be  conddered  only  as  moral,  ibci- 
ul,  and  political  beings.  Such  are 
the  opinions  entertained  and  taught  by 
the  muftis  and  the  doCtors  of  the  law, 
concerning  predeflinatlon.  But  it 
mult  be  confelTed  that  the  generality 
of  Muflulmen  view  it  in  a  different 
light  ;  they  confine  it  not  to  their 

Sual  concerns,  but  confider  their 
es  and  their  misfortunes  as  equal- 
reordained  by  the  Deity,  and  un- 
avoidkbie  by  their  own  virtue,  how¬ 
ever  ^m,  or  their  own  prudence,  how¬ 
ever  cautious.  This  principle  cannot 
but  be  highly  unfavourable  both  to 
induffry  and  virtue.  It  forbids  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  fulxiue  the  violence  cf  the 
pafTions,  and  every  precaution  to  aTOid 
any  infeCIious  diilemper:  It  teaches 
men  to  fubmit,  without  reflthncc  or 


indignation,  to  the  opprcfTions  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power :  It  prevents  all  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  arts  and  fcicr.ces,  and  ail 
progreflive  refinement  of  manners. 

Among  the  Turks  it  has  produ¬ 
ced  all  thefe  uuhappy  cfTeffs  :  Thiy 
take  no  precautions  to .  avuiti  tl.e 
plague,  o!  adopt  any  means  to  expel  it } 
though  it  has  fo  long  centinued  to 
ravage  their  empire.  Though  Con- 
ftantinople  fuffei  s  confidcrably  by  fire, 
almofl  every  year,  yet  the  houfes  are 
ftill  built  of  the  fame  materials,  fo  as 
to  be  no  lefs  liable  to  be  burnt  to  tl.e 
ground  than  in  former  times.  Thedifci- 
pline  of  tiieir  armies  is  every  day  more 
and  more  ncgleCted,  becaufe  they  fcaree 
confider  difciplined  armies  as  neceffaiy 
to  fupport  thefonune  of  the  emjHie. 

M.  D’HufRin  next  prefents  to  his 
readers  a  brief,  but  diflinCl  view  of  the 
hirtory  of  the  Caliphs,  the  fuccefTors  of 
Mahomet,  who  were  at  once  fovcieigns 
and  iKintiffs,  fuch  as  Europeans  have 
fcarce  ever  before  had  an  opjK>itunIiy  of 
perufing.  Even  the  judicious  S.ilc  ap¬ 
peals  to  have  been  fometimes  miifa- 
ken  in  his  account  of  the  Caliphat,  ia 
the  introduflion  to  his  tranflation  of 
the  Koran.  Mahomet,  who  render¬ 
ed  the  Arabians  a  nation  of  fclditrs 
and  heroes,  might  have  formed  .m 
empire  more  extenfive  anti  lading  than 
that  of  the  Romans,  had  he  edablifhed 
a  judicious  adminiftration  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  career  of  conqued  ;  or 
had  his  fucceflbrs  followed  his  views, 
as  did  one  or  two  of  the  fird  of  the.m, 
they  might  have  compleated  what  he 
carried  only  to  a  certain  length. 

The  Turkifli  Emperors,  tho’  fince 
Selim  I  d  they  have  inherited  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  Vicars  of the  Erephet,  affume  on¬ 
ly  the  title  of  Imans  of  the  Muflulmen, 
This  title  they  afliime  as  fupreme  j>on- 
tilfs ;  and  the  title  cf  Sultan  didin- 
gulflies  them  as  fovereigns. 

As  the  Maliometan  religion  thus 
unite.<!  in  one  perfon,  the  fupreme,  ci¬ 
vil,  and  eeclefiadical  dignities,  the 
Mufliilman  dominions  mud  always  be 
under  the  luunarchital  foi  m  of  govetn- 
Dient) 
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meat ;  and  the  Ibvcreigns  to  whonj 
they -lie  lubjeft  niu!l  r.tvtr  d  fniember 
their  doaiinions,  nor  divide  their  au¬ 
thority.  In  conCequence  of  this,  all 
CMiht-Jox  MuJulr.ian  piinces  are  fub- 
jeit  to  the  fj-iritual  authority  of  the 
Granil  Sij>ni(ir,  as  Jirit  Iiwan  and  Vi- 
Cai  of  Mahomet,  even  tiioujjh  he 
fefs  no  atithoiity  over  thtui  as  a  tem¬ 
poral  prince. 

In  t!ic  Mahometan  code  there  is  a 
law  forbidding  MaH’uimcD  to  imitate 
the  practices  of  foreign  nations.  7'his 
law,  whole  fpirit  regards  only  religicus 
obfei.vances  has  l>een  extended,  by  the 
pride  offanatlcifm,  to  laws,  arts,  and 
manners.  A  rigid  attention  to  the 
letter  of  it  hinders  the  Mahometans 
from  adopting  any  thing  valuable  frem 
their  neighbours  ;ani  this  injudicious 
law  joins  with  their  notions  concer¬ 
ning  predeftioation,  to  prevent  tiiem 
from  rifing  above  that  ftate  of  baibaii- 
ty  and  flavery  in  which  they  have 
long  been  funk. 

Their  rites  of  fepulture,  their  pu¬ 
rifications,  ablutions,  and  circuinci- 
ilon  ;  their  tithes,  aims,  niof^ues,  and 
pravers  are  all  particularly  treated  of 
by  M.  D'Hoflbn  in  this  firft  volume, 
The  prayers,  which  they  name 
are  repeated  five  times,  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals  ;  and  are  performed  at  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  irftant  through  all  the 
mofques  in  the  empire.  The  means  by 
which  the  time  for  performing  them  is 
made  known  to  the  people  fupply  the 
place  of  clocks,  which  are  not  in 
ufe  among  the  Turks.  Men  named 
Muezzinn,  who  are  appointed  for  tlie 
purpofe,  afeend  the  Iteeples  of  the 
moK]ues  ;  and  then,  turning  their  faces 
towards  Mecca,  fhutting  their  eyes, 
lifting  up  their  hands,  andprefling  their 
thumbs  into  their  ears,  they  tcpcat  in 
a  loud  voice  the  Ezjniiy  or  call  to 
prayer,  which  warns  all  devout  Muf- 
fulmen  to  repair  to  the  niofqucs,  and 
perform  the  Namazs. 

In  Ihort,  when  M.  D'Hoflbn’s  work 
is  compleated,  it  will  entirely  change 
Cic  Ibxs  of  our  licowledge  with  re¬ 


gard  to  the  Turks.  At  prefent,  we 
ate  more  imperfedly  acquainted  with 
their  hiflory  than  with  that  of  any  o- 
ther  nation  fo  nearly  comcefed  with 
us  ;  but  their  hillory  will  then,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  more  fully  and  accurately  h'd 
before  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  language  in  w’uich  this  work  is 
written,  tb-ui  that  even  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  nation. 

This  v/ork  is  accompanied  with  x 
variety  of  engravings,  which  arc  cxe- 
ecuted  in  a  very  fuperior  iHle. 

II.  Noiwithllandit^  the  levity 
and  frivolity  of  the  french  r  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  ceafed  to  culti¬ 
vate  clafllcal  learning.  Even  ilie 
language  of  ancient  Greece  is  not 
wholly  unknown  in  modem  Caul. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  we  are  led  to 
take  notice  of  a  new  tianilation  of 
7 he  Moral  Works  of  Plutarch,  which 
has  been  lately  prclented  to  the  public 
by  M.  I’Abbe  Ricard.  The  French 
have  a  foimcr  tranllation  of  this  au¬ 
thor,  by  a  M.  Amyot.  But  Amyot 
will  now  probably  give  place  to  PJ- 
card.  Fidelity  and  claCic  elegance  of 
exprefTnn  diftinguilh  this  trandation. 
Aad  the  tranflator  has  enriched  his 
work  with  a  number  of  valuable  notes, 
di'playing  very  extendve  erudition,  and 
ferving  to  illuftrate  obfeure  paifages. 
There  was  a  time  when  cladical  litera¬ 
ture  was  the  favourite  dudy  of  the 
French  nation  ;  when  the  two  Da- 
ciers  wrote  fo  many  trand-itions  and 
commentaries  ;  when  Bclleau  iu  la- 
borioufly  cojiied  the  models  of  Greece 
and  Rome :  when  their  gardeners, 
architefts,  and  painters  were  all  more 
ambitious  to  difplay  their  knowledge 
of  the  tales  of  ancient  mythology  than 
imitate  the  chafte  fimplicityof  nature. 
That  period  however  is  now  pafi ; 
and  though  a  few  doflors,  or  old  ab- 
bes  may  chufe  to  amufe  their  fohtaiy 
hours  with  Greek  and  Latin ;  yec 
Greek  and  Latin  are  daily  lofingground 
among  our  gay  and  polite  neigh¬ 
bours.  Indeed  the  frivolity  of  modem 
luanaers;  the  copioulhefs  aud  regular 
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analogy  v/h;ch  many  of  the  languages 
of  modern  Eurojie  have  now  attained, 
and  the  eagerncU  with  which  natural 
j>hilolophy  is  now cultiv’atcd,  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  decline  of  claff.cal  erudi- 
tron,  not  only  among  the  French,  but 
alfoin  E'litain,  and  among  feveral  o- 
thcrofthc  mod  polilhcd  nations  of  Ea- 
roi>e.  We  rejoice  that,  in  confctjuence 
of  :he'eagernefs  with  which  the  w'titeis 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  once  iludied, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  their 
eompofitions, and  thelangiingesin  which 
th  y  wrote,  were  regaivled,  as  the  ul¬ 
timate  llandards  of  ptrfedlion  ;  n»o- 
dern  languages  have  been  raifed  to 
Inch  unimproved  Hate;  we  are  happy, 
alfo,  that  lo  rational,  fu  beneficial  a 
lludy  as  that  of  natural  philolbpiiy  en¬ 
gages  the  attention  of  tire  prefent  age : 
hm  wecould  wiih  lhatclaflical  learning 
did  not  fdl  jull  (b  fad  into  diferedit. 
The  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  have  withllood  all  tlie  attacks  of 
time  and  barharifm,  and  furvivccl  for 
fjch  a  feries  of  ages,  are  many  of  them 
models  of  excellence  in  all  that  cm  a- 
dorn  human  compofitions.  While 
thtfe  continue  to  In;  Iludied  and  ad¬ 
mired,  al!  the  caprices  of  luxury  will 
not  be  able  entirely  to  debafe  our  lan¬ 
guage,  or  depiavc  our  tade  ;  an  event 
which  otherwife  cannot failtobeaccom- 
jlilhed,  evenbefore  thelapfe  of  another 
century.  Plutarch,  though  one  of  the 
mod  entertaining,  and  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  writers  of  antiquity,  deferves  net 
the  h’gheft  praife,  for  elegance  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  compofition.  Yet  every 
fchoiar  pofieded  of  any  dignity  of  mind 
v  il!  chufe  to  jHtufe  even  the  writings 
of  Plutarch,  rather  in  the  original  lan- 
•‘iinge,  than  in  a  tranllation,  tliough 
;.ll  his  works  were  tranflated  with 
the  fame  fidcliiy  and  elegance  with 
which  the  Larghoincs  have  tranflated 
his  lives  into  Englrfh,  and  M.  Kicaid 
the  wlmlc  body  of  his  moral  works 
into  French. 

11 1.  Wfien  we  review  the  hldoty  of 
irr.nkird,  nothing  drikes  us  as  more 
rtntaikil'le,  than  dte  stanger  in  which 
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government  has  been  edablifhed  and 
fupported.  Whatever  age  offocicty 
we  confider,  wherever  w'e  cad  our  eyes 
over  the  globe,  W'C  flill  iind  the  mary 
yielding  with  implicit  fubmiffion  to  the 
wnll  of  a  Jl-nu  ;  and  thole  few  exerting 
their  authority  over  the  tnariy  in  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  a  manner  as  if  it  were  fixed  on 
the  mod  folid  balls,  and  could  not  jx)f- 
fibly  be  overturned,  flow  would  it 
furpiife  an  cadern  dcfjmt,  were  fome 
philofopher  to  be  admitted  into  his 
prefcnce,  and  to  ventuie  to  inform 
him,  that  he  ow'cs  his  power  and  fe- 
cuiity  to  nothing  but  opinion  !  When 
we  confidtr  how  the  Opinions  of  every 
individual  Huftuatc  in  the  mod  caprici¬ 
ous  manner :  when  we  obferve  how 
varying,  how  uncertain  the  o’>inion5 
even  of  a  whole  nation,  and  how  even 
the  vrildcd  and  mod  abfurd  ate  often 
circulated  over  a  whole  kingdom, 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  mod  inf-dli- 
ous  epidemical  didemper,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  much  lurpiiled,that,  flnce  the 
origin  of  focitty,  the  authority  cf  the 
fi'-M  over  tire  wjny  has  dill  continued 
to  prevail,  though  eflablilhed  on  fo 
frail  a  foundation  as  opihion, 

Such,  however,  is  the  conditution  of 
human  Ortture,  that  norwithdandingthe 
capricioufncfsofopinion,  die  continues 
inearialrly  to  fuppo.t  order  and  govern¬ 
ment.  But  at  d-.fferent  periods  of  foei- 
ety  fhe  finds  it  nccclfary  to  employ  dif- 
fereiit  arts  to  fupjKirt  her  dependents. 
As  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men  are  much  kfs  rational 
than  in  an  age  of  knowledge  and  refine¬ 
ment  ;  therefore,  inthc  former  it  ismuch 
eallt.'for  the  ahfolute  monarch  to  fupport 
his  authority  by  atbitraiy  and  tyran¬ 
nic  mcafures  than  in  the  latter.  How 
fimplc  the  political  fydem  of  the  Per- 
fian,  the  Oaoman,  or  any  other  of  the 
eade’rn  defpots,  when  compared  with 
thofc  complicated  and  unweildly  fa¬ 
brics  which  the  raonarchs  of  Europe, 
who  l)clieve  then.lches  and  are  believ¬ 
ed  by  others  to  be  abfolu'.c,  have 
found  it  necclfary  to  ereft  in  order  to 
fupport  their  autkerity  !  V/htre  fcience 
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lia?  eflabllflred  her  empire,  opinions  nances  from  the  year  1758  to  1787. 
are  li'oeral  and  rational ;  the  natural  They  are  authentic  and  official  pa- 
equality  of  men  is  better  underifaod,  pers  ;  they  exhibit  of  the  public  income 
and  eacli  individual  becomes  fcnfible  and  expenditure  during  that  feries  df 
of  his  right  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  ef  years ;  they  appear  to  be  intended 
nature :  men  fubniit  to  government  as  an  apology  for  the  ruined  Ifate  <Jf 
only  becaufe  they  confider  it  as  ncccf-  the  finances.  According  to  the  flate- 
fary  to  fecure  to  them  the  advantages  ments  contained  in  tltefe  papers,  all 
of  focial  life ;  they  regard  iflonarchs  has  been  adniinillered  with  honeft 
and  miniflers  only  as  the  fj^’ants  of  aconomy ;  and  yet  the  governniertt 
the  public,  and  obey  them  Only  while  has  been  reduced  almofl  to  a  (fate  of 
they  confult  the  intereffs  of  the  Com-  bankruptcy.  They  are  not  unworthy 
munity  over  which  they  prefide.  But  of  the  attention  of  our  poliiicans. 
among  tliofe  nations  where  ignorance 

and  barbarity  have  not  yet  been  difpcl-  - — 

led  by  the  light  of  fcience,  the  opinions 

which  prevail  feldora,  owe  their  origin  •  The  Earl  of  Buchan  haring  pro¬ 

to  rational  relledfion  ;  they  are  fuch  pofed,  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
as  would  melt  and  vanifh  away  Scotland,  to  print  the  chartularies  of 
before  the  beams  of  reafon  :  mo-  the  religious  houfes  in  Scotland,  his 
narchs  are  there  deities  ;  fubje^s  are  Lordfhip  requefls,  that  the  correfpon- 
their  flaves,  their  property,  defigned  dent  members  of  that  Society,  and  o- 
by  the  author  of  nature  to  lubmit  to  all  thers  curious  in  antiquarian  refearch, 
the  caprices  of  their  will,  however  will  give  information  to  the  Publifher 
cruel  and  tyrannical.  of  this  Magazine,  of  any  notices  that 

The  oppofition  lately  made  by  a  have  come  to  their  knowledge  con- 
Be'ghbouring  nation,  whom  we  have  cerningthecIrartulariesjOi  otherpapeis, 
long  confidcrcd  as  living  under  an  ar-  relating  to  the  following  religious  hoiv- 
bitrary  government,  fcarce  lefs  delpotic  fes,  and  particularly  in  w'hofe  poffcf- 
than  any  other  over  the  globe,  has  led  Gons  they  are  at  prefent,  viz, 
us  to  thefe  foregoing  reflections.  There  i.  The  chartulary  of  Icolmkill. 
is  nowreafon  to  hope,  that  tho*  the  con-  2.  The  chartulary  of  Crufay, a  priory, 
ftitution  of  the  French  government  be  belonging  to  Holvrood  Abbey, 
very  different  from  ours,  yet  in  a  3.  Priory  of  trttenweem,  and  aa 

fliort  time  they  will  enjoy  the  fame  fe-  account  of  its  foundation.  The  char- 

cuiiiy  of  liberty  and  of  propcity.  tulary  thought  to  be  in  the  poiiciBon  of 
The  French  miniflry  difeover  fcarce  the  family  of  Kelly, 
lefs  anxiety  than  the  Britilh  to  render  4.  Chartulary  of  Blantire,  and  bv 
their  meafures  acceptable  to  the  people,  whom,  or  at  what  time  it  was  found* 
The  diilreflcd  Gate  of  their  public  cd. 

funds  has  given  the  nation  ground  5.  Ditto,  of  Coloufay,  in  tiwe 

to  fufpeCl  that  the  enormous  taxes  l.'lcs. 

which  are  levied  upon  them  have  not  6.  Priory  of  Canonby  in  Elkdale. 

been  honeGly  or  frugally  applied.  7.  Scarcinche,  in  the  Lewie  Ille. 

And  the  managers  of  the  finances  are  8.  Row'adill,  in  the  Harries  Ifles. 

now  ufing  every  art  to  recover  t.heir  9.  Howftoo,  a  monaflcry  of  Ma- 

loG  credit  with  the  public.  As  a  thurines. 

proof  of  this  we  would  beg  leave  to  re-  10.  Failefurd  and  Berivick,  both 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  read-  convents  of  Mathurine  monks, 
ers  a  which  has  been  lately  ii.  LufTnefs,  in  EaG  Lothian. 

of  P after s  relative  to  the Ma-  12,  Loch  Feal,  in  Argylfhlrc,  aa- 

nageme.it  a::d  State  of  the  Freiteb  Fi-  orhe*  houfe  of  tkc  Mathurines. 

13.  Soul's 


Prayir  ufidly  ihe  Jsws^^r  his  Mayjiy. 


13.  Soul’s  Seat.  20.  Ditto,  at  H;id<lIiiton. 

14.  Feale  in  Ayrlhire,  a  cell  of  21.  Ditto,  at  Kiikcuilbrinfit  and 

Paifley ;  by  whom  was  it  founded  ?  Inverkcithing. 

15.  I'hc  monaftery  of  Dominicans  22.  Carmelite  monaftcry,  at  Banff, 
at  Abertieen. 

16.  Ditto,  at  Dundee.  Accounts  of  the  founders  and  foun- 

17.  l^itto,  at  Cupar  in  Fife.  drtions  oftiicte  houfcs  arc  fought  for, 

18.  Ditto,  at  Bciwick  and  Rox-  and  copies  of  deeds  re!;.ting  theieunto, 

burgh.  and  information  where  their  chartu- 

19.  Franclfcan  monaftery,  at  Dun-  laiies  are  to  be  found  or  intjuiied 

dec.  for. 


S  I  R, 


To  the  Publifher. 


IN  your  lad  Magszinej  page  243, 
one  of  your  Coireljwndents.in  a 
logonuchia,  calls  upon  any  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  originals  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  to  fay,  whither  he  has 
found  the  word  niiiliftcr  in  any  author 
before  the  Reftoration. 

I  anfwer,  that  in  Skakefpeare,  who 
all  the  world  knows  died  in  1616, 
four  and  forty  years  before  the  Re¬ 
ftoration,  he  Will  find  in  Henry  IV. 
when  Hotfpur  contplains  of  the  dain- 
tinefs  of  a  courtier,  he  fays, 

1  Ic  was  perfumed  like  a  inUUmry 


And  'twixt  his  finger  and  Ids  thumb 
he  held 

A  pouncct  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe. 

Your  Correfpondent  appears  like- 
wife  to  have  overlooked  Doctor 
Johnfon's  derivation  of  this  word. 
The  Dedor  derives  it  from  mitunert 
an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  from  whence 
people  of  this  profelfion  firlt  came,  as  a 
Losnbard  is  a  banker. 

Edinburgh,  T.  R* 

9  Nov.  1788* 


O 


Pray'r  nf-d  hy  the  Jews  at  their  Synagogues  in  London,  /sr  his  Majedy. 


Lord  (iod  of  li'rael !  Great,  mighty,  n:crcy  to  i>l'  Iiis  people.  I'urn  Irom  thy 
and  tremendous,  the  God  of  the  fierre  wrath,  anu  repent  th.ee  ‘  '  ‘ 


te  of  this  cm! 

fp'rits  of  all  flelh,  in  whofe  hand  is  the  aciair.ft  thy  people,  and  remove  this  evil 
lonl  of  all  living,  and  the  hreath  of  all  dillal'e  from  our  S<)v<  reign  Lord  ilic 
ntankind.  O  Lord  God!  1  beleech  thee  King,  that  all"  thr  iiaiioiis  nay  know 
now  heal  our  Sovereign  King  George  111.  tliat  thon  art  ilie  Moll  High  of  all  tire 
who  lii;th  on  the  bed  of  fiokiiei's, ybrAe  «  enrth  ;  and  tuat  iheic  U  iirne  like  cn- 
uenunJeel  for  m:r  tranigrrjrions,auubru:f-  to  tkee  in  Htavrn  ahc.vc,  that  can  do 
edfor  our  iniquities,  !  nrtiigfhen,  flay,  aecordin;;  to  thy  works  and  tliy  might. 
I'vhold,  and  lieal  him,  for  the  wateisare  The  Lord  killeth  a  id  niak’eih  alive, 
come  unto  the  nnil,  and  there  is  none  can  he  wound,  th  and  her.U  th,  and  who  can 
lieal  him  bcilde  thee  ;  for  except  the  fay  inito  hhn,  what  doll  thou  ?  Make 
Lord  keep  the  citv,  the  watchman  wa-  bare  tliinc  holy  arm  in  ttie  figtit  ot  all 
keth  in  vain.  Why  doth  ihv  wrath  wax  the  nations,  'hat  the  end*  of  the  earth 
liot  aeainft  thy  people  to  iiretth  forth  may  fee  trie  falvation  of  t»ur  God;  ter 
thine  nand  againfl  their  King,  of  whom  the  falvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 
we  faid,  under  his  fhadow  we  lhall  live  Ia)rd,  and  he  is  their  llrength  in  lime  of 
among  the  nations.  trouble.  Halten  to  our  help,  O  Lord, 

Bchoid  for  twenty  nine  years  hath  and  turn  to  ihc  uraver  of  thy  fervaiits, 
he  reigntd  over  ns ;  during  which,  it  that  all  the  kingdoiu.>  of  the  tarth  may 
may  Lc  truly  faid,  every  man  dwelt  un-  know  th^re  is  a  Go*!  in  Ihacl,  that  they 
dcT  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig  ■  may  fear  thee,  'he  Lord  ilia'l  give 
fee.  O  I/Ord,  1  befccch  thee,  remendter  ftrength  unto  his  King,  and  (hall  exalt 
his  good  deeds,  iu  that  he  hath  walked  the  homol'his anointed, fo  that  hisinrone 
before  thee  wUhaperfcCf  heart;  a  juft  m^v  be  eftabliricd  tor  <v;r;  L"v.g’.f!  of 
and  upright  man  who  feared  the  Lord  days  and  yvais  of  life  ami  peace  lhall  be 
from  his  youth,  fo  that  he  arofe  daily  to  added  unto  liim.  Ltt  ail  she  p.oplv  lay 
pralfc  th(«,  and  adminiiler  julUce  and  — 'aksiec. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Lte  Dutchefs  ^Kingfton.  Concluded  from  p.  241. 


TKE  following  art  true  copies  of 
the  three  letters  referred  to  ia 
eur  iafl : 

hTober  Grace  the  Dutchefs ofi^ i n  G  s to N • 
“  Madam, 

“  A  Meniher  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  a  friend  of  your  Grace's,  (he 
has  Iv'oged  me  not  to  mention  his 
name,  but  1  luppofe  your  Grace  will 
eafily  guefs  him,)  has  jud  left  me. 
l  ie  has  explained  to  me  what  I  did 
not  conceive,  that  the  publication  of 
the  feenes  in  the  “  Trip  to  Calais,” 
at  this  jundure,  with  the  dedication 
and  preface,  might  be  of  infinite  ill 
confccfucncc  to  your  affairs. 

“  I  really,  Madam,  wi:h  you  no 
ill,  and  (liouid  be  lurry  to  do  you  an 
injury. 

“  I  therefore  give  up  to  that  con- 
lideration  what  neither  your  Grace’s 
offers,  nor  the  threats  of  your  agents, 
could  obtain.  The  feenes  fhall  not 
be  publifhed  ;  nor  fhall  any  thing  ap¬ 
pear  at  my  theatre,  or  from  me,  that 
can  hurt  you  ;  provided  the  attacks 
made  on  itie  in  the  newfpapcrs  do  not 
make  it  ncccffary  for  me  to  ad  in  de¬ 
fence  of  myfelf. 

“  Your  Grace  will  therefore  fee 
the  necclTity  of  giv'Mig  proper  direc¬ 
tions. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Your  Grace’s  mod  devoted  (ervant, 
Sam.  Foote. 

NorthEnd, Sunday  Augujl  i  j  .1775.’* 
To  Mr  Foote. 


“  I  was  at  dinner  when  I  received 

Jrour  ill-judged  letter.  As  there  is 
ittle  confideratioD  required,  I  fhall  fa- 
crifice  a  moment  to  anfwer  it. 

“  A  Member  of  your  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  can  never  hope  to  be  of  a  Lady’s 
Cabinet. 

VoL.  VIII.  No.  47.  S 


“  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to 
my  own  dignity,  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promife  with  an  extortionable  affaffin 
of  private  reputation.  If  I  before  ab¬ 
horred  you  for  your  dander,  I  now 
defpife  you  for  your  conceifions.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  illiberality  of  your 
fatire,  when  you  can  publifh  or  fup- 
prefs  it  as  bell  fuits  the  needy  conve¬ 
nience  of  your  putfe.  You  fird  had 
the  cowardly  bafenefs  to  draw  the 
fword :  and,  if  I  fhcath  it,  until  I 
make  you  crouch  like  the  fubfervient 
vaffal,  as  you  are,  then  is  there  not 
fpirit  in  an  injured  woman,  nor  mean- 
nefs  in  a  danderous  buffoon. 

“  To  a  man,  my  ftx  alone  would 
have  fereened  me  from  attack ;  but  I 
am  writing  to  the  defeendent  of  a 
Merry  Andrew,  and  proflitute  the 
term  of  manhood  by  applying  it  to  Mr 
Foote. 

**  Clothed  in  innocence,  as  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  I  am  proof  againd  a  hoib 
of  foes  ;  and,  conlcious  of  never  ha¬ 
ving  intentionally  offended  a  fiogle  in¬ 
dividual,  I  doubt  not  but  a  brave  and 
generous  public  will  protedf  me  from 
the  malevolence  of  a  theatrical  affadin. 
You  fhall  have  caufe  to  remember* 
that  though  I  would  have  given  liber¬ 
ally  for  the  relief  of  your  neceffitics,' 
I  fcorn  to  be  bullied  into  a  purchafe 
of  your  filence. 

“  I’here  is  fomething,  however, 
in  your  pity  at  which  my  nature  re¬ 
volts.  To  make  me  an  offer  of  pity 
at  once  betrays  your  infolence  and 
your  vanity.  I  will  keep  the  pity  you 
lend  until  the  morning  before  you  are 
turned  off,  when  I  will  return  it  by  a 
Cupid,  with  a  bo.x  of  lip-falve,  and  a 
choir  of  choriders  fhall  chaunt  a  dave 
to  your  requiem.  £.  Kingston. 

**  Kingjion  Hotife,  Sunday  I  ^th  Augujl, 

“  P.  S.  You  would  have  received 
this  fooner,  but  the  fervant  has  been 
a  long  time  writing  it.” 
f  To 
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Memoirs  of  the  late 

To  the  Diitchefi  ^/'Kingston. 

**  Madam, 

“  Though  1  have  neither  time  nor 
inciinatlon  to  anfwer  the  iilibctal  at¬ 
tacks  of  your  agents,  j’et  a  pohlitTcor- 
lefponJence  with  your  Grace,  is  too 
great  an  honour  for  me  to  deciine. 

1  can’t  help  thinking  but  k  would 
have  been  prudent  in  yoin  Grace  to 
have  anfwered  my  letter  before  dinner, 
«r  at  leait  polfponed  it  to  the  cool 
hour  of  the  morning.  You  would 
then  hare  ioinrd  th«t  [  had  voluntarily 
granted  that  requeft  which  you  had 
endeavoured,  by  fo  many  duTerent 
ways,  to  obtain. 

“  Lord  Mountftuart,  for  whofe  a- 
miable  qualities  I  have  the  hignelt 
refpeft,  and  whofe  name  your  agent* 
firft  very  unneccffarily  produced  to  the 
Public,  mud  recoHeft,  when  1  had  the 
honour  to  meet  him  at  Kingltoo-houfe, 
by  your  Grace’s  appointment,  that,  in- 
ilead  of  begging  rJicf  from  your  ch»- 
rity,  I  rejeffed  yow  li>K:ndiJ  ofTers  to 
fnpprefs  **  The  Trip  <o  Calais,”  wirh 
the  coiwentpt  iliey  deferred.  Indcnd, 
Madam,  lie  humanity  of  my  loyal 
and  beneToknt  maifer,  and  the  publk 
protefiion,  have  placed  me  nuieh  ar 
bove  the  reach  of  your  bounty. 

.  ”  J3ut,  why*  Madam,  pat  on  your 
coat  of  mail  againll  me  ?  I  hue  no 
hoftiie  intentions.  Folly,  not  vice,  is 
the  game  I  puvluc.  In  th('fe  fccncs 
which  you  fo  unaccountably  apply  to 
yourfelf,  you  mud  cbftive,  that  ilicre 
is  not  the  lliglitelc  hint  at  the  littk 
tocidents  of  your  life,  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiofity  of  the  Grai.d  In- 
cpicA  for  the  county  of  Middlciex.  1 
am  hapjvy.  Madam,  however,  to  hear 
that  your  robe  of  innocence  is  in  fuch 
perfe.;t  repair  ;  I  w'as  afraid  it  iniglii 
kavc  been  a  Kttle  the  worfe  for  the 
wearing.  May  it  hold  out  to  keep 
you  warm  the  next  winter. 

“  The  progenitors  your  Gr  ice  has 
clone  me  the  honour  to  give  me,  are, 
I  prefume,  merely  metaphorical  per- 
fens,  and  to  be  conlidcred  as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  my  mufc,  and  not  of  my  man- 
tw>d ;  A  Merry  Andrew  aud  a  Ptel^ 
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titute  arc  no  bad  poetical  parents,  es¬ 
pecially  for  a  writer  of  plays  ;  the  fird 
to  give  the  humour  and  mirth,  the  lalt 
to  furnifli  the  graces  and  powers  of  at- 
tra^on.  Prollitutes  and  p^ayers  too 
mull  live  by  plc.ifing  the  Public  :  not 
but  your  grace  may  have  heard  of  la¬ 
dies,  who,  by  private  pradice,  have 
accumulated  amazing  great  fortunes. 
If  you  mean  that  I  really  owe  my  bir'h 
to  that  plcafanr  connecfion,  your  Grace 
is  gHifely  deceived.  My  father  was, 
in  truth,  a  very  ufafiil  magifttate,  and 
retpecdable  country  gentleman,  as  tlie 
whole  county  of  Cornwall  wiH  tell 
you.  My  mother, tlie  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Gooderc,  Bart,  who  repre- 
fcnied  the  county  of  Hereford  ;  hef 
fbttime  was  large  and  her  morals  irrt- 
prcacbable,  tiH  your  Grace  condefeett- 
iied  to  ftain  them  f  ihe  was  upward* 
of  fonrfcorc  yeare  old  u’reo  foe  died, 
and,  what  will  furprife  your  Grace, 
VMS  never  married  but  once  in  her  life- 
1  am  obfiged  to  your  Grace  for  youf 
intended  prefent  on  the  day,  as  ynt  po-* 
Klfely  exprefs  it,  when  I  am  to  be  tur¬ 
ned  off.  Bvw  where  will  your  Grace 
get  the  Capirf  to  bring  me  the  hp- 
lalve  ?  'I’hat  family,  1  am  aliaid,  has 
long  quitted  ywer  forvice. 

**  Pray,  Madam,  is  not  J  .  a 

the  name  of  your  female  confidential' 
fccretary  ?  and  is  not  foe  generally 
clothed  in  black  petticoats  made  out 
of  yoar  W'eeds  t 

So  mwinr’J  ths  Dofre  of  her  Love. 

“  I  fancy  your  Grace  took  the  hint 
when  you  laft  redcied  at  Rome  ;  you 
Lcuad  there,  1  fuppofc,  of  a  cettain  Jo¬ 
an  who  was  once  elcdlcd  a  Ihipe,  and, 
in  humble  imitation,  ha.vc  converted  a 
plojs  Parfort  into  aCh.'rmbermaid.  The 
Idieme  is  new  in  this  country,  and  has, 
ddubtlefs,  its  particular  pleaiuies.  'I'hac 
you  may  never  want  the  bcncSt  of  the 
Clergy  in  every  cnKTgeace,  is  foe  lin- 
cere  wiih  of 

Your  Grace’s  moft  devoted, 

“  iknJ  obligcil  humble  fcivanr, 
Samc  j-l  Foote.’' 

Th;> 
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Thw  farce  carrying  on  wUh  Foote 
fwed  to  torn,  for  a  time,  die  current 
<^f  thought  into  a  rlHFercnt  channel  ; 
liiit  it  bcccnaing  nectflary,  in  the  prv- 
frefs  of  events,  to  adopt  for.ie  fcrioos 
niealures,  either  witlio  view  to  evade, 
<w  meet  the  ^ endmg  proftcution,  the 
Dutchefs  openly  a^eiScd  a  nioft  earned 
defire  to  have  the  trial,  if  polLble,  ac> 
ctlerared.  Secretly,  howeser,  (he  was 
employed  in  trying  every  (Iratagem, 
in  the  power  of  art  to  devii'e,  to  elude 
the  meafures  taken  again  It  her. 

Baffled,  however,  in  ail  her  pro- 
je(5ls,  the  only  meafare  left  was,  the 
belt  podibite  arrangemest  of  matters 
preparatory  for  the  wial.  On  the  15  th 
day  of  April  1776,  the  feullnefs  came 
xon  in  We&min(ter  Hall.  It  was  of  five 
days  contiiuiance,  and  the  principal 
•bjeft  argued  was,  the  admiflion  or  not 
ot  a  fentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court, 
in  a  fuit  for  jaidltatioa  of  marriage,  fo 
as  to  (top  the  proof  of  a  marriage,  in 
an  indidment  fur  polygamy.  The 
Judges  deciding  agtind  the  admilTiOD 
of  fuch  a  fentence,  in  bar  to  evidence, 
the  fad  of  the  two  marriages  was  molt 
clearly  proved,  and  a  coavidioa  of 
courfe  followed.  The  Dutchefs  was 
00  her  trial  attended  by  Mrs  Egerton, 
whofe  hu'lband  was  of  the  Biidgewa- 
te«  family{  Mrs  Baitington,  widow  of 
Oenetal  iVarrington,  a  brother  of  the 
Peer  of  that  name  ;  the  late  Dr  Ifaac 
Sebomberg,  and  the  prefciu  Dr  War¬ 
ren.  One  extraordinary  method  the 
Dutchefs  took  to  (iadain  her  fpirits, 
which  was,  to  lofe  a  certain  (juanttty 
of  blood  almolt  every  time  in  which 
file  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
box. 

The  folenra  bufinefs  being  conclu¬ 
ded,  the  profccutors  bad  a  plan  in  em- 
faryo  to  ccoBoe  the  Counteis  of  firil^ 
toi  (for  lia,  after  convidion,  (he  in  re¬ 
ality  was)  to  this  country  ;  and  to 
have  her  deprived  of  her  perfonal  pro- 
per'y.  A  writ  of  “  Ne  exeat  regn'*' 
was  preparing,  of  which  the  Lady  re¬ 
ceived  private  notice,  and  being  adii- 
Ld  iolLantaneoully  to  leave  the  king¬ 


dom,  (lie  caufed  her  carriage  to  be 
driven  about  the  mo(l  public  ftieets-of 
the  ni'.tropolis,  invited  a  feled  party 
to  dine  at  Kingfloa  boufc,  the  better 
to  coeer  her  d^gn  ;  vi4nle,  in  a  hired 
poftchaife,  ftie  travelled  to  Dover. 
Mr  hiarding,  the  Captain  of  her  yacht, 
was  there,  arnl  he  conveyed  her  in  the 
Ihd  open  boat  that  could  be  hired  to 
Calais. 

As  It  was  the  lot  of  the  Dutchefs 
to  be  perpetually  on  the  remove,  fome 
iacidents  had  happened  at  Rome,  of 
which  (he  received  advice,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  necelFary  for  her  once  more 
to  vifit  that  renowned  city.  In  the 
Public  Bank  ihe  had  depodted  her 
plate  for  falcty,  when  Ihc  fet  out  for 
Englacd ;  and  in  her  palace  (he  had 
left  a  renegade  Spanifit  Friar,  and  an 
Englilh  girl,  whom  dte  had  carried  to 
Italy,  on  her  lali  expedition.  The 
girl  was  handibme,  and  had  a  fendf  of 
prudence,  aided  by  that  prejudice  a- 
gainil  foreigners  whidt  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  this  and  of  moll  otlter  countries 
polTefs.  A  Cardinal,  who  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  tJie  Holy  See  (liall  be  name- 
lefs,  had  frequently  laid  alidc  the  pomp, 
and  fandity  of  Spirituals,  betraying  a 
Thorn  in  the  FLJh,  (lilcd  by  St  Fa:J 
the  “  Mejenger  (f  Suiur.f  with  the 
bulTettngs  ot  which  his  F.minence  was 
well  acquainted.  His  vifits  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Dutcheis  were  heqncnt : 
the  pietence  always  was,  a  fomething 
particular  to  comnvunicatc  to  her  Grace, 
and  a  coofequent  inquidtivenels  about 
her  tetum.  The  Friar,  however,  fnio- 
ked  the  Cardinal,  and  tite  Cardinal, 
in  return,  was  jealous  of  the  Fiiar. 
The  poor  girl,  who  anderllood  not  a 
fyllable  of  any  other  language  than  that 
of  her  cououy,  kmnd  herfelf  extreme¬ 
ly  embarra/Ted.  The  Friar  knew  Eng- 
lilh  enough  fur  an  ordinary  converla- 
tion,  and,  in  the  true  (lyle  of  a  ghoftly 
advifer,  he  cautioned  the  gid  againlt 
the  dehgns  of  the  Cardinal.  Wheth¬ 
er  from  real  diflike,  or  from  the  nut 
being  able  to  have  a  verbal  intercourfe, 
the  overtures  of  the  Caidinal  were  re- 
f  i  jefted, 
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je<5led,  and  whenever  he  cume  to  the 
palace,  (he  left  him,  if  his  Eminence  fo 
^eafed,  to  make  love  to  the  I'Viar. 
Thus  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  the  Fri¬ 
ar  plied  his  arts  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to 
occafion  one  bed  to  be  the  only  necef- 
fary  convenience  for  the  two  inmates 
of  the  palace,  to  fleep  in.  Having  ac- 
compliihed  this  end,  the  Friar  deem¬ 
ed  it  a  pity  that  fuch  of  the  mavcables 
as  were  eafily  portable,  (hould  remain 
in  an  ufelefs  (late ;  converted  Into  ca!h, 
they  might  circulate  to  the  benefit  of 
focicty.  Under  an  imprelHon  fo  cha¬ 
ritable  to  the  world,  he  walked  oflf 
with  what  he  could  carry,  befide  dif- 
pofing  of  quantities  of  articles  to  dif¬ 
ferent  purcliafers.  The  poor  girl  was 
only  left  with  a  confolation,  that  what 
(he  had  read  in  the  bible  about  “  en- 
creafe  ami  multiply^*  was  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  by  her.  It  was  of  thefc  tran- 
favtions  the  Dutchels  was  informed 
by  letters.  The  neceflity  of  her  im¬ 
mediate  journeying  to  Rome  was  ur¬ 
gent,  and  Ihe  fet  out  as  foon  as  (lie 
could  expedite  the  ncceiTary  prepaiaT 
tions. 

During  her  travel,  an  illnefs  excep¬ 
ted,  not  any  particular  occurrence  hap¬ 
pened.  On  her  ariival  being  known. 
Cardinal  Albani  waited  on  her,  to 
whom  Ihe  communicated  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Friar,  pru¬ 
dently  referving  the  circumflance  of 
the  attack  made  by  one  of  the  Cardin- 
id’s  brotherhood,  on  the  chafHty  of 
the  girl.  Her  fituatlon  was  not  the 
prefent  objedt  of  thought.  The  quef- 
tion  was,  how  the  property  embezzled 
bv  the  Friar  could  be  re-obtained  ? 
*l^c  girl  fobbed,  flied  tears  in  abund¬ 
ance,  on  her  knees  intreated  forgive- 
nefs  ;  but  with  all  this  fubmiflive  peni¬ 
tence,  (he  could  fcarcely  obtain  the  at 

tendon  of  a  moment - “  You  muft 

have  known  the  Friar  broke  open  the 
efirrutorc.  Where  are  the  candlefiicks. 
What !  is  all  the  linen  gone  \  By  the 
Iking  God  he  has  dripped  the  Pa¬ 
lace  !”  The  girl,  whofe  thriving  fitu- 
ation  wholly  erg'ofTcd  her  thsyghts, 


dill  prefTed  her  fuit.  “  Indeed,  your 
Grace,  I  did  not  confent— I  was  fad 
al’eep  when  the  Friar  came  into  my 
room.  He  took  hold-  **  “  I 

wifh  he  had  hold  of  you  this  moment, 
ai:t!  that  you  were  both  in  the  Gallies. 
What  is  all  your  nonfenfe  to  my  pro¬ 
perty  ?  Could  not  you  play  the  tool  to¬ 
gether  witiiout  dripping  me  ?  The 
diamond  buckle  of  my  Dear  Lord 
Duke !  The  devil  confound  the  vil¬ 
lain  1  Go  along,  like  a  hufley  as  you 
are.  Stay — IMl  have  you  punil’  eJ, 
unlcfs  you  find  the  rafcally  Friar.” 
Here  a  meffage  of  condolence  from 
his  Holinefs  was  notified,  and  the  mef- 
fenger  being  ordered  in,  the  dyle  was 
thus  varied — Wdiat  1  have  loll  is  of 
confiderablc  value  ;  but,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  jioor  innocent  young  crea¬ 
ture,  is  more  dillrcfsful  to  me  than  the 
triiles  he  has  taken.  My  deareji  l.or^ 
left  me  an  ample  fcrtdne,  and  I  widi 
to  make  others  happy  with  it.  'Phis 
unfortunate  girl  I  took  from  a  child, 
and  meant  to  have  provided  for  her  as 
a  mother.  1  foigive  her,  poor  thing  I 
My  mod  humble  and  dutiful  refpe^t 
to  his  Holinefs.  Helas!  {^Jigh)  whe* 
I  think  on  my  troubles,  they  almoll 
overwhelm  me.  W'ith  my  dear  Duke 
(tears)  every  happinefs  was  buried. 
But  God  is  all-fufficient.  His  Holi¬ 
nefs  knows  not  how  I  have  been  per- 
fecuted — but  I  forgive  my  pcrfecu- 
tors.  Poor  Belifarius  1  how  ungene- 
roudy  was  he  treated!  I  often  thought 
of  him  during  my  perfecution.”  'i'he 
medenger  retiring,  the  inqued  as  to 
what  were  lod,  and  the  probability  of 
recovery,  were  indantly  refumed  ;  un¬ 
til  all  hope  of  re-obtaining  the  valua¬ 
bles  become  viftonary,  to  get  the  plate 
out  of  the  public  bank,  and  tranfport 
it  fafely  into  Italy,  was  the  foie  object 
of  negociation,  in  which  the  Dutcheft 
proving  fccefsful,  ihe  returned  to  Ca¬ 
lais,  and  the  robbery  of  the  Friar  be¬ 
came  one  of  her  ordinary  talcs. 

On  the  return  of  the  Dutchefs  from 
Rome,  the  expcditicus  communica- 
tioa  between  Calais  and  England  af* 
forded 
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fbrdc.l  the  earhefl  intcilioence  flie  never  once  confidered  by  Schotnbet-g  { 
fould  wilh  relative  to  the  pioccedings  it  was  the  prcruiiiable  tribute  of  grati* 
of  her  opponents.  Their  bollnefs  was  tudc  which  atTeclfd  his  mind.  He 
now,  if  ]>ofrible,  to  fet  ahde  the  will  wore  the  lirg,  and  in  almoft  every 
of  the  DiiVe  of  Kinodon.  There  was  company  proclaimed  the  donor.  But 
not  a  prcbabilitv  of  their  fucceeding  in  a  fliort  portion  of  time  elapfed  before 
the  attempt,  but  ftiil  the  attempt  was  one  of  the  encircling  brilliants  fell  out, 
to  be  made.  Tliis  kept  alirc  the  ap-  and  to  have  a  luhllitute  rqilaced,  a 
prehenfion  of  danger  in  the  mind  of  jeweller  was  fent  for.  When  he 
the  Dutchefs  ;  and  fo  long  as  that  aj>-  came,  he  looked  firft  at  the  ring,  then 
preltenfioii  fubfiflcd,  it  was  nccclfary,  at  Doffor  Schomberg,  and,  on  being 
in  policy,  to  affe.ft  a  particular  regard  aiked,  “When  he  could  do  what  was 
for  cenain  perfors  in  England,  who  neceffary?”  the  jeweller  anfwered,  “  I 
had  the  aiiparent  pr>wer  of  rendering  hope  you  will  not  be  offended.  Sir, 
her  a  Icrvice.  The  late  Sir  George  but  it  is  really  not  worth  your  while 
Haye  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  the  to  have  any  thing  done  ;  the  middle 
Arches.  Net  more  from  the  eminence  Hone  is  a  compomion,  and  the  whole 
of  his  lltiiation  than  from  the  fplendonr  did  not  coft  more  in  Paris  than  fix* 
.of  his  abilities,  his  rank  w'as  high  in  and-thirty  (hillings.” — “  Is  that  the 
the  public  efteem.  Doftor  Ifaac  cafe  (faid  the  Doctor)  then  I  will 
Schomberg  had  been  a  cotemporary  foon  difpofe  of  it.”  He  firll  trampled- 
with  Sir  George  at  merchant  Taylor’s  the  contemptible  bauble  under  his  feet, 
femmary.  Through  life  they  iored  then  Hung  it  out  of  the  window, 
each  other.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Previous  to  her  trial,  the  Dutchefi 
fieorge,  as  to  the  impcachability  of  had  formed  a  dcfign  to  vifit  Peterf^ 
the  Duke  of  Kingtlon’s  will,  was  fre-  burg.  A  (hip  had  been  built  for  her, 
<]tiently  wanted  ;  and  through  the  in*  containing  every  fplendid  accommoda* 
termediation  of  Doctor  Schomberg,  tion.  There  was  a  drawing-room,  a 
this  was  obtained.  Sir  George  Haye  dining  pailour,  kitchen  and  other  con* 
from  the  firft  .ridiculed  the  attempt  to  veniences.  This  (hip  attra^ed,  as 
fet  afide  the  will,  as  a  futility.  Schom*  may  be  fuppofed,  general  obfervation 
berg,  however,  defirous  of  obtaining  — and  the  RulTian  AmbalTador  being 
the  fulled  confirmation  of  the  cafe,  given  to  underdand  that  the  whole 

firelTed  Sir  George  to  diftatc  a  few  had  been  intended  as  a  conveyance  of 
Ines  on  the  fubjctd  in  a  letter  which  the  Dutchefs  on  a  vifit  to  fo  augud  a 
he  propofed  to  fend  to  the  Dutchefs.  fovereign  as  the  Kmpreis  of  Rudia, 
Schomberg  on  this  caufed  every  con*  the  politefTe  of  Couns  compelled  an 
folatory  afiurance  to  be  tranfmitted  on  acknowledgment,  on  his  part,  that  the 
the  Duchefs.  She  received  it,  and  compliment  would  be  gracioufly  re- 
profelTcd  every  feeling  which  gratitude  ccived.  But  there  was  fomething  more 
could  infpire.  As  a  fplendid  return  than  the  mere  compliment  of  a  vifit. 
for  his  real  anxiety  to  have  her  mind  Her  Grace  bad  fomc  pidlures  of  con- 
at  eafe,  this  was  (he  gracious  manner  liderable  value,  which  devolved  to  her 
of  her  procedure  :  on  the  demife  of  the  Duke.  Thefe^ 

One  morning  Dodor  Schomberg  (he  had  olfered  as  a  prefent  to  the 
was  waited  on  at  his  apartments  in  Emprefs,  who  had  deigned  to  accept 
Conduit-dreet,  and  a  prefent  from  the  them.  The  dripping  them  for  Peteif- 
Dutchefs  of  Kingdon  wa.s  prefented  butgh,  that  tliey  might  be  conveyed 
him.  This  prefent  was  a  ring,  brii-  from  where  they  ought  to  have  temain- 
liantiy  encircled,  the  done  a  deep  cd,  to  whither  they  (hould  rot  have 
blue,  and  the  words  pour  rArnttie,  on  been  fent,  had  occafioned  as  many 
the  done.  The  intriDfic  value  was  conferences  between  the  Dutchefs  and 

the 
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the  Ruffian  Ambaflador,  as  would  be  complaifant  to  her  in  prirate.  She 
have  been  rcquilite  to  adjuft  the  dif-  therefore  began  to  enquire,  Whether 
ferences  of  Euiope.  At  luff,  how-  pofitflTion  might  not  eniirle  her  to  com- 
ever,  a  cargo  of  piiSures,  and  other  mand  tlrat  refi^df,  for  which,  at  pie- 
sraiuaWe  articles,  cleared  tlje  river,  lent,  Ihe  was  merely  an  cleemofynary 
nod  arrived  fafe  at  Peterlburgh.  The  debtor.  There  are  ladies  ai  the  court 
Emprefs  difpofed  of  them  as  accorded  of  Peterlhurgh  wlw  wear  the  pifture 
with  her  fancy,  ami  her  ambaffador  was  of  the  Emprefs  as  the  entlgn  of  an  or- 
charged  ia  her  name  to  notify  her  plea-  dcr.  The  Dutchefs  was  flattered,  that 
furc.  The  Dutchefs,  in  this,  was  a  landed  property  only  was  wanting  to 
copyift  of  the  calltrn  culloms.  Her  introduce  her  as  one  of  this  order.  The 
pTolence  was  accompanied  by  a  pie-  Emf>re(«  was  her  friend  —  what 
lent,  the  better  to  eiiltirc  a  fa'  ouraWc  other  interell  could  (he  defire  ?  The 
reception.  hint  was  fuflident.  She  purchafed  on 

To  convey  her  Grace  to  Peterlhurgh,  eftate  on  this  fide  Pacrlburgh  for  a- 
ehc  fliip  which  had  been  built  for  the  bout  1 2 ,000  1. ;  gave  it  the  name  of 
jHjrpofe  was  ordered  to  Calais.  Chudlcigh,  and  having  •  Kccuied  her 

Favoured  by  a  wind  which  blew  part  of  the  agreement,  which  always 
as  the  wilhes  of  the  Dutcheds  inclined,  was  to  pay  and  leave  others  to  enjoy, 
fhe  arrived  at  Elfineurin  12  days  from  file  pulKed  her  interefi  to  be  honoured 
the  time  of  her  leasing  Calais  ;  and  with  the  order.  The  anfwer  to  her 
delaying  as  little  as  circumllances  application  for  ever  bladed  her  hopes, 
avould  permit  o«  her  paflage,  (he  foon  It  was  an  invariable  rule,  that  fortign- 
rcached  Peterlhurgh.  Her  arrival  ers  could  not  be  admitted.  What  was 
being  announced,  her  reception  was  to  be  done  with  the  ettatc  ?  Bcfidc 
certainly  favourable,  (the  Empreli  catching  lilh,  and  cutting  down  wood, 
dilpcnfing  with  public  forms,)  the  in-  it  promifed  not  to  turn  to  any  advan- 
terview  between  her  M;qefty  and  the  tageous  account.  'Die  Dutchefs,  how- 
Dutchefs  being  at  the  country  palace  ever,  always  difpofed  to  be  milled 
appropsiated  to  the  purpofes  of  feclu-  when  flattered  by  following  her  own 
fion.  The  novelty  of  an  Enp  lilh  lady  inclination,  was  induced  to  believe, 
braving  the  billows  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  fortune,  which  Ihe  did  not  want, 
defying,  as  it  were,  the  boifterous  de-  might  be  obtained  by  a  means  which 
ments  of  the  North,  to  pay  a  conipli-  Ihe  had  not  occafion  to  ufe,  which  was, 
ment  to  the  reigning  I'overeignefs,  ex-  the  er««nion  of  works  for  making  bran- 
cited  admiration  in  many,  curiofity  in  dy.  This  was  a  whimlical  tranlition 
all.  This  very  curiofity  tnd  admin-  of  ideas,  and  fuch  as  could  not  eafily 
tion  were  futficient  for  the  Dutchefs  be  reconciled  by  anordinaiy  mind — a 
giatifying  her  vanity,  they  coniiienfa-  dillHler  of  fpitits,  inltead  of  the  wear¬ 
ied  her  toils.  Still  more.  The  Em-  er  of  a  pendant  order  of  the  pi^ure  of 
pi  els  alSgncd  a  manfion  for  her  rcfi-  an  Emprefs. 

dence.  Her  ihip  was  committed  un-  The  Dutchefs, quitting  Peterlhurgh, 

dcr  the  Governnvent  care  t  and  an  left  an  Englilh  jourocyman  carpenter, 
hurricane  arifing  which  occafioned  it  whom  llie  had  made  the  Iteward  of  her 
to  fuffer  confidcrable  damage,  it  was  boufehold,  to  tranfail  her  affairs.  At 
repaired  by  exprels  order  of  the  Em-  her  brandy-making  eftate  in  the  coun- 
piefs.  Here  was  hapjrinefs,  if  bappi-  try,  another  charafler,  of  limilar  def- 
oefs  for  a  mind  at  variance  with  itlelf  cription  as  to  lownefs,  was  ftationed  ; 
could  be  found  on  earth.  Yet  this  and  on  her  route  to  Calais  (he  picked 
marked  favour  of  the  Emprefs  could  up  a  travelling  Colonel  in  the  Impetial 
not  entirely  fatisfy  the  Dutchefs.  She  fervice,  who  only  wanted  to  get  to  his 
v/as,  and  (lie  felt  herlelf  to  be,  an  alien,  wife  and  children  in  Vienna ;  but  not 
I'hc  Er.giillt  Ambaffador  coaid  only  being  in  haffe  to  fee  them,  took  a 
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french  fearre  of  the  Dutchefs,  borrow- 
riig  one  of  her  watches,  merely  that ' 
he  might  not  be  at  a  lof»as  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  and  takirrg  a  couple  of 
rings,  the  brilliancy  of  which  would 
remind  him  of  the  clrarms  of  the  real 
owner. 

Returning  once  more  to  Ca!;us, 

»  arafiderabre  ponion  of  time  was 
engroffed  by  the  Dotchefo  in  relating, 
to  her  admirirrg  auditors,  each  parti¬ 
cular  concerning  the  very  gracious 
manner  m  which  the  Eniprefs  had 
deigned  to  receive  her.  A  prefent 
from  her  Imperil  Majelty,  of  an  eilate 
Ctuated  on  the  Neva,  was  enlarged  oft 
with  all  the  circumlocutory  eloquence 
of  which  the  relator  was  capable.  The 
purchaie,  alfo,  of  the  eftate  near  Peter- 
Iburgh,  which  abounded  in  vaffals  not 
daring  to  appraach  the  upper  petticoat 
of  their  miilrefs,  without  firil  feiftng 
the  fringe  in  a  p»a(liire  of  genuflexion, 
afforded  a  fubjeX  for  atloniihment  to 
thofe  who  de^ifed  all  comoutfory  fub^ 
jcXioo.  Yet  co.mplaifance  was  due, 
and,  in  confequence,  the  tale  of  vanity 
was  never  interrupted. 

The  will  of  his  Grace  of  Kingfton 
feceiving  every  confirmation  which  the 
Courts  of  Juftice  could  give  ;  to  dil&- 
pate,  rather  than  properly  expend,  the 
income  of  his  eftcres,  appeared  to  be 
tlie  ruling  principle  of  her  life.  The 
houfe  at  Calais  was  rot  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  of  inviting  perplexities  ;  a 
mantion,  at  a  place  called  A/oat  Marten 
Dear  Paris,  was  pitclied  on,  and  the 
purchaie  of  it  ncgociated  in  as  llmrt  a 
time  as  the  Dutcheft  could  defire. 

Befidcs  this  trivial  pnrchafc,  another 
was  made  by  the  Dutebefs,  the  fcale 
of  which  Was  truly  grand.  The  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  French  iVforurch  was  the 
owner  of  a  domain,  according  in  every 
refpeX  with  his  dignity.  This  was 
Hie  territory  of  Saint  Ailize,  jileafant- 
ly  diltancedfiom  Paris,abounding  with 
game  of  every  differeat  fpccies,  and 
rich  in  all  the  poflfble  luxuriant  adorn¬ 
ment  of  nature.  The  manfion  was  fit 
for  the  brother  of  a  King.  It  sdbtd- 


ed  300  beds.  The  value  of  fuch  an 
eftate  was  too  eonfiderablc  to  be  ex- 
peXed  in  one  payment  ^  (he  therefore 
agreed  to  difeharge  the  whole  of  the 
fom  demanded,  which  was  55^,000  I. 
by  mrtalments.  It  is  fometimes  eaficr 
to  agree  than  fulfil.  Ready  money 
(he  had  none,  h  was  a  commodity 
in  which  (he  fcldom  abounded.  To  ex¬ 
pedient  recourfe  was  had,  ro  make 
good  the  firft  inftalmcnr;.  calb  was  bor¬ 
rowed  of  Meft  Drummond,  and  a  few 
valuables  were  lodged  as  fecurities 
for  the  debt^  by  thefe  means,  one 
payment  was  made  good. 

The  pnrehafe  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutchefe  was  a  good  one.  There  wa» 
not  only  game,  but  rablMts  in  plenty^ 
and  finding  them  to  be  of  a  foperior 
quality  and  flavour,  the  Dutchefs,  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  week  of  her  poiTefiion,  bad 
as  many  killed  and  fold  as  brought 
her  320  guineas.  Thus  at  Petcr- 
(burgh  (lie  was  a  dirtillcr  of  brandy  ; 
at  Paris,  a  ral>bk  merchant. 

Thus  proceeding  from  enterprife  to 
enterprife,  the  hour  arrived  in  which 
the  I^ehtfs  would  not  be  permitted  a 
longer  rehdent  of  oar  lower  world.-— 
She  was  at  dinner  when  her  fers-antn 
received  the  intelligence  of  a  fentence 
refpeXing  the  houfe  near  Paris  having 
been  aw.irded  againft  her.  The  (ud- 
deo  communication  of  the  nr’.vs  caufed 
Hie  agitation  of  lier  whole  frame.  Shr 
flew  into  a  violent  paftion,  end,  to  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  and  body,  fiie 
borft  .an  internal  bloo«l-ve(?el ;  evei» 
this,  however,  (he  appeared  to  have 
furincunted,  mtil  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  morning  of  the  z6th  of 
Aoguft,  when,  about  to  rife  from  her 
bed,  a  fcivant  who  bad  tong  been  with 
her,  endeavoured  at  dilTuafion.  The 
Dutchefs  addrefied  ber  thus  :  “  I  am 
not  very  well,  but  I  will  rife.”  On  a 
rcmoidirance  being  attempted, (he  faid, 
“  At  yoiw  peril  dilobey  me  ;  I  will 
get  up,  and  walk  about  the  room. 
Ring  for  the  Secretary  to  aflift  me.’* 
She  was  obeyed,  drelTed,  and  the  Se- 
ctetijry  enteted  the  chamber.  'Hier 
Dutchefo 
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Dutchcfsthen  walked  about, complain¬ 
ed  of  thirif,  and  faid,  **  I  could  drink 
a  glafs  of  my  fine  Madeira,  and  eat  a 
(lice  of  toafled  bread.  I  ihall  be  quite 
well  afterwards  ;  but  let  it  be  a  large 
glafs  of  wine.”  The  attendant  reludt- 
antly  brought,  and  the  Duchefs  drank 
the  wine.  She  then  faid,  “  1  am  ])er- 
faftly  recovered  ;  1  knew  the  Madeira 
would  do  me  good.  My  heart  feels 
oddly.  I  will  have  another  glafs.” 
The  fervant  here  obferved,  tlut  fuch  a 
quantity  of  wine  drank  in  the  morning 
Djight  intoxicate  rather  than  benefit. 
T!ie  Dutchefs  pcrfiited  in  her  orders, 
and  the  fecond  glafs  of  Madeira  being 


produced,  fhe  drank  that  alfo,  .Ind  pr»« 
nounced  herfeif  to  be  chaimingly  in¬ 
deed.  She  then  walked  a  little  about 
tlie  room,  and  afterwards  faid,  “  I 
will  lay  on  the  couch.  I  can  llcep, 
and  after  a  fleep  I  (hail  be  entirely  re¬ 
covered.”  She  fat  on  the  couch,  a 
fertiale  having  Itold  uf each  hand.  In 
this  iunatlun  (he  foon  appeared  to  have 
fallen  into  alound  lleep,  until  the  wo¬ 
man  found  iier  hands  colder  than  or¬ 
dinary  ;  an  a(fiiu!it  enfued  ;  otlierdo- 
meilics  were  rang  f.rr,  and  the  Duich- 
efs  was  found  to  have  expired,  as  the 
wearied  labourer  links  in  the  arms  of 
red. 
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Chapter  I. 

TKE  Dutch  Ead  India  Compa¬ 
ny  is  unparalleled  in  hidory,  for 
the  lingular  nature  of  its  origin,  the 
circumdancct  that  raifed  it  to  its  once 
flourifhing  date,  and  the  caufes  that 
have  brought  on  its  decline.  The 
fpiiit  of  commerce  that  furmounted 
every  cbllacle,  urgent  ncccliliy,  the 
dread  of  indigence,  and  the  wife  vigi¬ 
lance  of  thofe  who  were  the  fathers  of 
their  country,  gave  it  cxidcncc  ;  and 
fottune  favouring  its  fird  weak  cfTcrts, 
it  fooo  foared  to  a  height  which  no  o- 
thcr  company  of  the  kind  had  ever  at¬ 
tained}  it  fupponed  ttfclf  at  this  height, 
for  a  century,  with  undiminifhed  f])len- 
dour,  till  certain  caufes  infcnfibly 
brought  it  fiom  the  pinnacle  of  profpe- 
lity  to  the  lowed  date  of  degradation. 
This  date  has  nut  been  induced  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  wars  that  have  raged  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  Alia,  nor  by  the  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  fubjugated  nations,  nor  by 
the  fall  of  commerce  among  rival  na¬ 
tions.  Thcfc  have  only  conlpired  to 
undermine  a  fabric  already  tottering 
by  the  operation  of  other  caufes. 

The  treafurcs  of  India,  the  produc- 
^ns  of  its  territory,  surd  the  iudullry 


of  Its  Inhabitants,  had  excited  the  de¬ 
ft  ics  of  the  covetous  long -before  the 
Chridian  sera  ;  they  had  from  tiic 
time  of  Alexander,  produced  an  in- 
tercourfe  between  Europe  and  the 
Ead,  and  had  raifed  Alexandria  to 
the  higheft  rank  as  a  commercial  city. 
On  tlie  decline  of  the  eadern  and  wef- 
tern  empires,  the  Venetians  feized  u- 
pon  the  commerce  of  India,  and  en¬ 
joyed  its  exclulive  traffic  till  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  principle  articles  of  this  trade 
were  fpices,  drugs,  fllk  duffs,  &c.  for 
wiiich  an  annual  revenue  uf  200,000 
crowns  was  drawn  from  Italy,  and  Ve¬ 
nice  became  the  centre  of  inconceiva* 
ble  wealth.  This  commeice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  equal  to  what  it  was  after¬ 
wards  brought,  when  the  Purtuguefe, 
having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  extended  it  over  the  whole  con- 
tinetuand  illands  of  Alia  even  to  Japan} 
when  they  had  built  a  number  of  furt- 
refl'es,  had  cdablilhcd  themfelves  in 
Ceylon,  and  had  annihilated  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  at  one  blow,  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Venetians  with  the  Indies. 

The  Fortuguefe,  braving  every  dan¬ 
ger,  oUa’.ncd,  for  a  century,  the  txclu- 

live 
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f  ve  trade  to  India,  and  furnilhed  £u-  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the  intelli- 
rope  with  irs  merchandizes  at  a  price  gence  which  Cornelius  Houtman  had 
double  of  that  which  the  Veneii  ins  colleded  in  Lifbon.  Accordingly  the 
liad  fold  them  fur.  The  Dutcli  now  company  of  Veere  equipped  four  vef« 
began  to  ihare  in  this  trade,  which  fels,  which  were  difpatched  direrflly  to 
had  received  a  new  increafe  by  the  ru-  the  fpice  iliands  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
in  of  that  of  Antwerp,  and  they  con-  Hope  ;  for  as  the  Portugutfe  had  not 
tinued  it  with  fuccefs  under  a  foreign  yet  fortified  themfelres  in  the  Moluc- 
Hag  till  the  year  1594,  when  Philip,  cas,  it  was  thought  that  fpices  would 
King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  order  be  found  in  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
to  bring  them  more  fpeedily  and  more  iliands,  and  many  of  them  had  been  fa- 
eafdy  under  his  yohe,  prohibited  all  med  for  the  low  price  of  their  gold  and 
intcrcourfe  between  his  fubjeds  and  precious  Hones.  Houtman  returned  ia 
the  Dutch,  and  even  made  fifteen  of  about  eighteen  months,  with  a  cargo 
their  drips  be  arrellcd  at  Lifbon.  A-  lufHcient  to  encourage  new  adventures, 
larmcd  at  this  flrokc,  which  threatned  efpecially  as  the  fear  entertained  of  the 
the  mod  valuable  branch  of  their  trade,  Portuguefe  was  now  diflipated,  and  at 
and  animated  by  the  profped  of  thofe  the  Dutch  had  become  acquainted  with 
advantages  which  a  diredf  commerce  thofe  countries, 
with  India  would  procure  them,  the  The  company  of  Veere,  aflbeiating 
Dutch  attempted  to  difeover  a  palTage  itfelf  for  this  purpofe  with  another  , 
to  that  country  by  the  north.  Al-  trading  company  belonging  to  Amfler- 
though  the  Englifh  had  already  failed  dam,  Rotterdam,  and  Zealand,  fitted 
in  th:  fame  attempt,  yet  a  out  in  1598  another  fleet  of  eight 

merchant  of  Middleburg,  was  not  dif-  vefTcIs  for  the  Indies,  under  the  com- 
couraged  ;  but  by  means  of  repeated  mand  of  Van  Neck:  the  States,  guided 
folicitations  procured  the  equipment  by  the  wifdom  of  old  Barneveld,  aid 
of  three  veffels  in  1594  for  this  difeo-  urged  by  Prince  Maurice,  furnifhed 
very,  and  in  1596  the  attempt  had  thefe  veflels  with  Artillery  and  am- 
been  made  three  times.  Barentz  and  munition  as  they  had  done  thofe  of 
Heemfkerk  were  the  heroes  who  thus  Houtman  :  thus  thofe  fathers  of  their 
ventured  their  lives  for  the  profperity  country,  with  the  alTiflance  of  Provi* 
of  their  country,  by  exploring  the  dence,  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
ardlic  Sea.  One  of  their  vefifcls  lluck  Indian  commerce,  which,  extending 
fad  in  the  ice  near  Nova  Zembla  ;  a-  itfelf  with  adonifhing  rapidity,  fud- 
nother  difeovered  Spitzbergen  ;  feve-  denly  enriched  them,  and  became  a 
ral  of  them  entered  tlie  Weygat  Straits  principal  fource  of  fupport  during  their 
without  being  able  to  proceed  further;  druggies  for  liberty,  and  after  they 
many  of  the  people  died  from  the  fa-  had  attained  it. 
tigues  of  the  interprize,  and  after  ha-  Four  vclTels  of  the  fleet  of  Van 
ving  endured  every  fort  of  hardfliip.  Neck  returned  to  Holland  after  a 
returned  to  Holland  fick  and  worn  out.  voyage  of  fifteen  months,  importing. 
The  Dutch  immediately  abandoned  befidcs  other  commodities,  confiderable 
the  idea  of  a  north-eall  pailage,  but  quantities  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
the  jealoufy  of  commerce,  and  the  fpi-  nutmegs,  and  mace,  from  Bantam,  with 
rit  of  difeovery,  were  at  that  time  fo  prefents  to  Prince  Maurice  fiom  the 
predominant,  that,  without  waiting  the  King  of  that  country.  The  other 
fuccefs  of  the  former  expeditions,  new  veflels  returned  in  i6co,  having  vifited 
ones  were  undertaken,  and  they  ventu-  Amboina,  Banda,  and  Ternate.  The 
red  to  fail  to  the  Indies  by  the  route  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  made  Vaa 
of  the  Portuguefe,  which  they  would  Neck  be  fent  out  once  more.  He 
■ot  have  hazarded ,  if  they  lud  not  been  went  to  Ternate,  found  the  Portuguefe 
VoL.VIII.  No.  47.  Tt  there 
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tliere  on  a  bad  footing  with  tl;e  king, 
and  profited  fo  well  by  the  circuni- 
ftance,  that  he  not  only  bought  pepper 
to  great  advantage,  but  obtained  per- 
niifiion  to  eftablilh  a  fa^ory  at  Padang. 

Now  every  thing  was  in  motion  in 
Holland.  Companies  were  formed 
one-  after  another,  and  veflels  fitted 
out  for  the  Indies.  Already,  before 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
Dutch  had  encompafied  the  globe  for 
the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  :  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  no  Icfs  than 
eighty-four  fliips  had  fiiiled  for  India. 
In  the  firfi  ten  years  of  their  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  Dutch  had  fent  from  Hol- 
Ind  mote  veiTcIs  than  were  ufually 
dilpatched  from  l.ifbon  for  the  fame 
plrti'cs  ;  ;!),y  had  likewife  taken  pof- 
foirion  I'f  firveral  forts  in  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  and  had  concluded  treaties  with 
fevtral  I'tinces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  leth  cen¬ 
tury  di-f  Dutch  carried  on  a  great 
trade  with  B.:n»am  and  with  Banda, 
where  the  belt  nutmegs  are  jirodoccd  ; 
they  comduded  a  treaty  with  the  in- 
babitan»s.  in  vittne  of  which  thev  pro- 
miled  their  afliitance  againil  the  Por- 
tuguele  to  thefe  iflarxlers,  who,  in  re¬ 
turn,  eiig.'ged  to  fell  their  fpiccs  to 
none  but  them.  Spielberg  alfo  made 
a  treatv  with  the  King  of  Candy  for 
the  C’nnamon  of  Ceylon  ;  as  did  Van 
Neck  with  the  C^jccrt  of  Padang,  and 
the  king  of  Ternate  and  the  Moluc¬ 
cas  :  larily,  with  fome  difiiculty  they 
procured  a  treaty  of  fiicndlliip  and 
commerce  with  the  king  of  Achem  in 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra. 

Among  the  piincipal  caufcs  that 
contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  firtl 
edabliihments,  and  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Dutch  with  the  Indies,  wc 
muff  reckon  that  entliufiafm  which 
generally  accompanies  every  newenter- 
prizc,  and  which  aduatcs  the  Dutch 
more  than  any  other  people  when  a 
new  branch  of  commerce  is  the  object ; 
we  mult  alfo  confidcr  tlie  number  of 
their  fliips  luperior  to  that  of  the  Por- 
tugueie }  perhaps  alfo  their  luperior  ex¬ 


perience  in  navigation,  and  laflly  theif 
behaviour  to  the  Indians,  which  was 
in  general  the  reverfe  of  that  of  the 
Portuguefe.  However,  other  caufes 
might  have  contributed  to  ruin  the 
trade  of  the  Portuguefe  to  India,  be- 
fides  the  rivallhip  of  the  Dutch. 

The  pi  ofperity  of  thefe  lafi,  and  tl.e 
mean  and  Ihanieful  arts  employed  to 
overturn  it,  now  proclaimed  in  India 
the  weaknefs  ofthe  Portuguefe,  whofc 
power  w’as  fcarcoly  a  (hadow  of  that 
which  Holland  polfcfl'cd,  or  of  what 
the  Englilh  have  acquired  in  our 
times  on  the  Ganges.  They  occu¬ 
pied  no  territory  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  in¬ 
terior  piiits  of  the  country  only  in 
Ceylon.  Their  other  pofleflions  on 
the  continent,  and  in  fume  neighbour¬ 
ing  i Hands,  they  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
tect  by  forts,  by  garrifons  placed  at 
the  principal  trading  places,  and  by 
fleets  that  went  from  port  to  port.  AH 
tliofe  faults  and  errors  in  conlKtution 
that  baftened  the  fall  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  were  fucccillvely  eredted, 
wars  witli  the  neighbouring  powers, 
the  .anarchy  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  Se-ballian,  the  jealous 
policy  of  Sjiain  and  other  c.mfes,  Ibmc- 
times  (ingle  and  fometimes  combined, 
reduced  the  Portuguefe  to  fucli  ex¬ 
tremity,  that  it  was  not  ditiicult  for 
the  Dutch,  after  their  union,  to  wreH 
from  them  their  forts  one  after  anotlier, 
and  to  ruin  their  elfablifhments. 

However  fuccefsfully  the  Dutc.S 
feemed  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  commerce  to  India,  and  how¬ 
ever  ailvantageoHs  it  might  be  to  have 
a  number  of  (hips  emjiloyed  for  its 
ptotedtion  and  fupport,  they  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  feeds  of  ruin  were  con¬ 
cealed  under  thefe  multiplied  adven¬ 
tures.  No  common  interefl  bound 
together  the  focieties  that  were  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  trade,  and  confequentiv  it 
was  not  condudled  on  a  general  pfan. 
It  often  happened  that  the  ports  of 
India  were  in  a  few  days  filled  with 
the  Ihips  of  Holland  ;  this  enhanced 
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t^e  price  of  commoc’ities  at  the  foreign 
market,  while  it  lowered  their  value 
at  home:  many  veirels,arrivingatonce  at 
the  place  of  .'trade,  couKl  not  all  be  fup- 
plicd,  and  fome  were  obliged  to  return 
empty  :  add  to  this,  the  dangers  which 
the  adventurers  had  todreadwhen  they 
found  their  force  infuificient  to  oppofe 
the  enemies  that  Don  Andrea  Hurta¬ 
do  de  Mendoza  had  raifed  againd  them 
in  1 60 1 .  The  hullilities  he  committed 
on  the  Indian  Princes  who  favoured 
the  Dutch,  convinced  thefe  laft  that 
he  had  determined  to  attack  them 
with  all  his  llrength.  A  llorm  alio 
threatned  them  from  another  quarter. 
The  Engliih,  ever  jealous  of  the  trade 
of  other  nations,  had  preceded  the 
Dutch  in  India.  The  ruin  of  their 
commerce  with  the  Eall  feemed  now 
inevitable,  and  dangers  incrcafcd  daily. 
At  laft  the  States  took  this  trade  un¬ 
der  their  protection,  and  intruded  it  to 
a  company  of  perfons  united  by  one 
common  intereft. 

I'he  (lift  ftep  taken  by  the  States 
in  this  matter  was  to  propofc  to  the 
tliifcrent  Companies  a  general  union. 
They  accepted  the  propofition,  and 
thus  arofc  the  Dutch  E.iil  India  Com¬ 
pany  which  has  fubllftcd  to  this  day. 
After  having  baflled  the  intrigues  of  the 
S|)Hnlards  and  Portuguefe,  it  arrived 
in  India,  with  amazing  rapidity,  at  the 
liighcft  pitch  of  confideration  and 
power  ;  and  till  the  brilliant  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Englilh  company  eclipf- 
ed  it,  maintained  itfclf  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  without  a  loan,  making  ample  di¬ 
vidends,  fupporting  expenlive  wars, 
maintaining  ftrong  garrilons  in  its  pof- 
feflions,  and  fending  to  Europe  fleets 
fo  richly  laden,  that  Holland  was 
juftly  confidered  as  the  chief  market 
for  Indian  commodities  ;  fuch  as  pep¬ 
per,  porcelane,  filk  and  cotton  ftuffs, 
and  the  liner  fpiccs,  which  were  to  be 
procured  from  no  other  quaiter. 

By  the  grant  of  the  20th  March 
1602,  eftablifhing  the  company,  it 
was  divided  into  four  chambers,  thofe 
of  Amfterdam,  of  Zealand,  of  Meufe, 
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and  of  North  Holland  ;  the  two  laft, be¬ 
ing  fubdivided,  the  one  into  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  Delft  and  of  Rotterdam,  tlie 
other  into  thofe  of  Horn  and  Enkhuy- 
fen.  The  moft  important  affairs  were 
deliberatedin  a  generalc'juacil,in  whicii 
the  chamber  of  Amfterdam  had  one 
half  of  the  rotes,  that  of  Zealand  a 
founh,  and  the  other  four  chambers 
had  each  one.  The  reprefentatives 
that  compofed  thefe  fix  chambers  a- 
mounted  to  about  fixty  perfons  ; 
each  chamber  was  attentive  to  its 
own  affairs,  and  made  its  own  pur- 
chafes  and  faies.  From  among  the 
fixty  reprefentatives  fixtecn  diredtors 
were  to  be  chofen  ;  eight  from  the  re¬ 
prefentatives  of  the  chamber  of  Am¬ 
fterdam, fourfromMiddleburg, and  two 
from  each  of  the  other  chambei  s.  The 
meetings  were  to  be  held  fix  years  in 
Amfterdam,  and  two  years  in  Zea¬ 
land,  alternately.  Befides  the  deci- 
lion  of  other  affairs,  thefe  meetings 
determined  the  time  of  the  cquii-ment 
of  veiTels,  rheir  number,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  departure.  The  cham¬ 
bers  were  obiiged  to  conform  to  the 
refolution  of  the  dircdlors  without  re¬ 
ply.  The  States  General  were  to 
decide  on  points  about  which  the  dU 
redlors  could  not  agree,  and  on  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  one  chamber  againft 
another.  All  tire  inhabitants  of  the 
republic  had  a  right  to  intereft  them- 
felves  in  the  fale  of  the  company,  and 
each  member  was  allowed  to  afllft  at 
the  general  ftatement  of  accounts 
made  every  ten  years.  Thofe  who 
had  brought  more  than  30,000  florins 
into  the  company  were  obliged  to  di- 
minifh  their  capital,  if  others  defired 
to  pofl'efs  a  fhare.  All  veffels  were  to 
return  to  the  ports  from  whence  they 
fet  out.  If  one  chamber  received  its 
returns  before  another,  it  was  obiiged, 
if  required,  to  aflift  the  other  accord¬ 
ing' to  circumftances.  Each  cham¬ 
ber  was  obliged  to  give  advice  of  the 
arrival  and  fale  of  its  merchandize  to 
fuch  provinces  and  cities  as  had  50,000 
florins  or  upwards  in  die  frock  of  the 
Z  company ; 
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company :  and  thefe  provinces  and  ci-  no  fooner  ersifled,  than  it  put  itfelf  id 
ties  might  have  an  agent  in  the  cham-  motion  :  a  fleet  of  14.  fail,  under  the 
bers  to  take  care  of  their  interefts.  command  of  Wybrand,  was  fent  out 
When  a  dire<ffor  was  to  be  chofen,  in  1602;  and  another  of  13  fail,  the 
the  chambers  prefented  a  lift  of  three  following  year,  under  the  command  of 
perfons  to  the  States  General,  who  Vanderhagen.  The  firft  was  fuccefT- 
chofe  one.  No  perfon  could  be  ful,  but  the  fecond  much  more  fo. 
chofen  a  direftor  who  did  not  pof-  Vanderhagen  took  the  fort  of  Amboi- 
fefs  at  leaft  L.  1000  Flemilh  in  ftock,  na  from  the  Porteguefe  by  aflault,  gai- 
except  thofe  of  Horn  and  Enkhuyfen,  ned  for  his  country  the  exclufive  trade 
for  whom  L.  500  was  a  fuflicient  qua-  in  nutmegs,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
lification.  During  the  exiftence  of  the  Samorin,  the  fovereign  of  the  coaft 
this  company,  no  unalTociated  inhabi-  of  Malabar. 

tant  of  the  republic  was  permitted  to  The  profperity  of  the  Dutch  ten- 
fail  to  the  £aft  Indies,  either  by  the  ded  only  to  cncreafe  tlic  jealoufy  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  by  the  Straits  the  Spaniards.  An  order  of  the  king 
of  Magellan,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  was  foon  iftued,  prohibiting  the  Dutch 
The  company,  was  allowed  to  negoti-  from  all  commerce  with  Spin  and  the 
ate  and  conclude  treaties,  in  the  name  Indies.  This  order  was  no  fooner 
of  the  States  Genera!,  with  the  princes  publiflied,  than  the  Dutch  difpatched 
and  powers  of  India,  to  build  forts,  to  three  fleets  for  India,  one  of  them  un¬ 
appoint  governors,  to  cftablifli  troops  der  the  command  of  Cornelius  Mat? 
and  officers  civil  and  military  in  their  clief,  and  foon  encreafed  their  trade, 
pofleffions  and  fadlories  ;  and  all  thefe  wherever  it  had  been  formerly  efta- 
perfons  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fideli-  bliffied.  In  1606  the  company  divi- 
ty  to  the  States  General  and  the  com-  ded  75  per  cent :  it  had  41  fhips  of 
pany.  The  duties,  whether  on  im-  the  line  ;  Amboina  and  Teinatc  were 
portation  or  exportation,  were  not  in  its  intereft ;  it  had  concluded  trea- 
to  be  encreafed.  The  commanders  tics  with  different  princes  of  India, 
of  the  fleet,  and  of  every  fingle  fhip,  and  eftablifhed  a  trade  with  many  pla- 
were  to  farnifh  the  States  General  ces  on  the  continent, 
with  a  journal  of  their  voyage,  and  So  much  were  the  Dutch  and  the 
with  a  ftate  of  the  affairs  in  India,  &c.  company  blinded  by  this  fuccefs,  that 
The  compny  pid  for  its  flrft  they  formed  a  plan  which  would  have 
charter  25,000  florins,  which  the  ruined  them  had  it  been  executed. 
States  General  placed  for  the  firft  ten  They  imagined,  that  without  a  fuffi- 
years  in  the  common  ftock,  fubjedt^o  cient  number  of  forts,  of  guard  fhips, 
the  fame  chance  of  pofit  and  lofs  and  colonies,  notwitftanding  that  many 
with  the  funds  of  the  other  prfons  of  the  Indian  nations  were  ftill  better 
concerned.  affefted  to  the  Portuguefe  than  to  them. 

The  original  ftock  of  the  company  they  might  paceably  enjoy  the  poffef- 
amounted  to  fix  millions  and  a  half  of  flon  of  the  Moluccas.  They  there- 
florins  divided  into  fhares  of  3000.  fore,  in  1606,  imprudently  attempted 
Amfterdam  furnifhed  nearly  the  half,  the  conqueft  of  Malacca.  They  fail- 
Zealand  fomewhat  more  than  a  fifth,  ed  ;  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  they  poffefTi 
and  the  other  chambers  the  reft  in  un-  ed  in  the  Moluccas  was  the  confe- 
equal  portions.  This  ftock  will  ap-  quence  of  this  failure,  and  all  would 
pear  inadequate  to  its  deftination,  not  have  been  over  with  the  Dutch,  in 
only  being  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  thefe  countries,  if  they  had  not  fped- 
commercc,  but  of  oppollng  and  difpof-  ily  feen  their  error,  and  if,  inftead  of 
felling  the  Portuguefe ;  and  yet  it  was  increafing  by  the  vidfory,  the  animofi- 
fotind  fufficient.  The  company  was  ty  of  tlie  Portuguefe  againft  them  had 
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not  fuddenly  cooled,  on  obferving  dlfcover  in  the  rorth-cafl,  and  north- 
that  the  Spaniards  feized  the  fruits  wed,  a  new  palTage  to  India,  had  fuc- 
of  their  conquefts.  Matelief  flew  to  ceeded,  by  which  they  might  have  at- 
the  fuccour  of  Ainboina,  placed  a  tacked  the  Philippines  from  another 


ftrong  garrifon  there,  and  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  intermarry  with  the  natives 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  attach  them 
to  it,  that  he  might  more  eafily  and 
fpeedily  found  the  principle  city  of  the 
colony.  From  Amboina  Matelief 
went  to  Ternate,  which  he  retook,  and 
there  fortified  Malaga.  Makian,  taken 
in  1 608,  was  not  fo  much  an  augmen* 
tation  of  territory  as  a  new  fupport  to 
the  places  the  Dutch  had  alieady  ac> 
quired  in  the  Moluccas.  They  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  making  conquefls 
that  were  difficult  to  keep,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  fecure  by  ticaties  what 
they  already  poflefTed,  and  to  extend 
their  commerce  in  an  amicable  way. 
A  treaty  was  made  with  the  prince  of 
Singier  on  the  coad  of  Coromandel, 
and  another  with  the  princes  of  Bor¬ 
neo. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs 
with  this  company,  when  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  Dutch,  in  1609,  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  twelve  years.  Each  of 
the  two  powers  retained  what  it  |X)f- 
feffed  in  the  Indies,  but  neither  durd 
tiaffic  in  the  ports  of  the  other  with¬ 
out  leave.  By  the  fird  of  the  fecret 
articles,  the  king  promifed  not  to  trou¬ 
ble,  cither  by  fea  or  land,  the  com¬ 
merce  which  the  republic  fhould  carry 
on  with  the  confent  of  the  princes  of 
India.  However  advantageous  this 
treaty  was  for  Holland,  it  is  not  to  be 
j’rcfumed  that  the  company  meant  fe- 
lioudy  to  obferve  the  truce,  efpccially 
as  its  drength,  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards, joined  to  the  feducing  chaim 
produced  by  the  fruits  it  had  already 
reaped  from  India,  and  of  which  new 
conqueds  feemed  to  promife  dill  rich¬ 
er  harveds,  made  the  obfervation  of 
the  truce  almod  impofiible  on  the  part 
of  the  company.  Accordingly  it  was 
broken  on  both  fidcs  ;  and  the  Dutch 
would  have  carried  their  breach  of  it 
farther,  if  the  attempts  of  Hudfon,  to 


quarter. 

This  truce  is  an  iniercding  period 
in  the  hidory  of  the  company  :  for 
during  its  currency  four  Dutch  drips 
were  beaten  in  1610  near  Manilla, 
Admiral  Paul  de  Carden  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Ver- 
hoof,  one  of  the  principle  authors  of 
the  truce,  kilted.  But  the  progrefs  of 
its  trade,  and  its  firm  edablidment  ia 
Japan,  indemnified  it  for  thefc  difaiU 
ers. 

In  1609,  the  Dutch  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  not  only  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  privilege  to  trade  in 
his  dominions,  but  per  miffion  to  eda* 
bliih  factories ;  and  in  1611  dill  fur¬ 
ther  advantages,  w'hich  made  this 
branch  of  their  trade  one  of  the  mo.I 
valuable  that  they  had  formed.  A  treaty 
concluded  in  1610  with  the  foverciga 
of  the  coad  of  Malabar,  excluded  the 
Poituguefe  from  all  fliare  of  that 
trade,  gave  the  Dutch  the  monojioly 
of  it,  and  allow'ed  them  to  have 
a  houfe  at  Calicut,  and  to  fell  wood  in 
the  country.  Another  treaty  with  the 
DnnH-ror  of  Ceylon,  in  1612  gave  the 
cxclufive  commerce  of  that  illand  ro 
the  company,  and  in  1621  all  the  iiles 
of  Banda  were  fubjeffedto  their  yoke. 

At  this  time  happened  the  fcrtur.are 
vo\^c  of  Spielbcrgen  round  the  world, 
and,  whit  is  of  mote  confcquence, 
the  foundation  of  Batavia.  Spielber- 
gen  failed  from  Holland  in  1614,  with 
fix  vedels  for  the  Moluccas,  by  the 
w’ay  of  the  draits  of  Magellan.  H  a 
fpread  terror  over  the  coads  of  Chili, 
and  Peru,  pillaged  and  burnt  Payta, 
traverfed  the  South  Sea,  landed  at 
Ternate  and  Banda,  and  ictuincd  to 
HolKand  in  1617. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  were  eda- 
bliiliedin  the  fpicc  iflands,  it  became  a 
principal  objeft  to  obtain  the  cxclufive 
apj'ropriation  of  their  rich  produ^ions, 
the  prices  of  which  they  invariably  fix- 
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e\!.  To  attain  this  end,  they  (tuck  at 
iMHhing,  rooting  out  an  infinity  of  nut- 
trcg  and  clove  trees,  depopulating  the 
fi.icit  countries  in  thefe  iflands  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  making  of  new  plantations, 
prohibiting  all  trade  with  foreign  fliips, 
«ud  placing  the  (eat  of  the  trade  in  a 
llngle  illand,  which  from  various  cir- 
cumltances  is  now  transferred  to  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

Kalaxa,  or  Jacatra,  a  town  on  the 
ruins  of  which  Batavia  was  built,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  firft  voyages  to  the  Indies.  Its 
excellent  harbour,  and  the  convenient 
Cruation  of  Java,  and  of  its  produc¬ 
tions,  made  it  a  fufficient  objeft  of  de¬ 
fire  ;  and  after  various  turns  of  fortune 
they  at  lad  fucceeded  in  taking  it ; 
they  burnt  the  old  city  of  Jacatra,  and 
founded  a  new  one,  called  Batavia  by 
ortlt-T  cf  the  States,  now  the  metropo¬ 
lis  cf  the  Dutch  in  India,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  iheir  whole  Indian  trade.  The 
advantage  cf  this  fafe  and  convenient 
tituation,  for  the  cIlaLli.'hment  of  a 
nunfoer  of  magazines,  and  tor  the 
ruintcnar.uc  of  a  permanent  maritime 
farce,  is  too  ftriking  to  be  infilled  on  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  poiTetfion  of  Batavia, 
and  by  the  good  fortune  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  Dutch  in  all  their  enterprizes, 
tB;it  they  fo  quicVtly  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  the  firit  European  power  in  India 
at  that  lime. 

T'lic  advantages  accruing  to  the  re- 
[  iblic  fiom  the  company,  during  the 
currency  of  its  firll  charter,  may  be 
«  ivided  into  two  great  branches,  which 
incw  molt  clearly  the  high  degree  of 
yrofjicrity  its  trade  had  attained  in  the 
r  r;t  years  of  its  rapid  and  fuccefsful 
j  rojgrc.s.  The  company  divided  and 
•..cal.c.n-d  the  .Spsnilh  power,  and  op- 
t  r.ei  to  tire  republic  a  new  fource  of 


inexhaullible  wealth,  at  the  precife 
time  which  could  molt  add  to  its  glory. 
If  we  calculate  the  force  employed  by 
the  Spaniards  to  overwhelm  the  Dutch 
in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  if  we  confider 
that  this  company  furnilhed  their  coun¬ 
trymen  with  the  grcatclt  part  of  the 
nreans  that  enabled  them  to  withltand 
even  in  Europe  the  mailers  that  fought 
to  enllave  them,  we  lhall  be  convinced 
that  the  ancient  power  and  profperity 
of  Holland  may  jullly  be  attributed  to 
the  company.  Such  were  the  profits 
of  its  trade,  notwithllanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  expences  attending  it,  that  the 
dividends  in  the  firll  twenty-one  years 
amounted  to  425  per  cent. 

In  thefe  circumllances  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  the  company  procured  a 
renewal  of  their  charter  for  twenty 
years  in  1622.  This  period,  which 
extends  to  the  peace  of  Munller,  mull 
be  reckoned  amongll  the  moll  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  hillory  cf  the  republic,  if 
wc  content  ourfelves  with  admiring  the 
increafu  of  its  trade,  and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  polTelTions  of  the  company, 
without  confidering  the  meansby  which 
that  trade  and  thefe  polfeihons  were 
oktained.  The  foundation  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Dutch  in  India  had  been 
laid  in  the  preceding  period,  and  the 
edifice  was  more  than  half  finilhed  in 
the  prefeat,  during  which  they  made 
their  firll  conqueds  on  the  continent 
of  Alia.  By  thefe  conquclls,  and  the 
enormities  they  committed  in  many  of 
the  iflands,  their  trade  was  equivalent 
to  mines  of  gold.  It  was  by  wading 
in  blood  at  Ambolna,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  wcaknefs  to  which 
England  had  been  reduced  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  war,  that  they  gave  their  commerce 
a  direction  fo  beneficial  to  their  coun¬ 
try’^. 
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S  I  R., 

i’  is  a  fubjeft  of  regret  to  many  and  fober  relleclion,  that  the  modern  ' 
piiipQs  who  have  a  turn  for  grave  difcovqrics  and  improvcmcats  in  vari¬ 
ous 
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eus  arts  and  fcienccs,  have  introduced 
a  degree  of  mechanical  facility  in  mod 
of  the  operations  of  life,  that  proves 
higlily  injurious  to  the  exercife  of  our 
immediate  pcrfonal  faculties,  and  to 
the  ready  application  of  thofe  (imple 
expedients  and  rcfources  which,  in 
every  exigency.  Nature  fo  indulgently 
fuggefts  to  us.  To  fuch,  however,  it 
mull  have  afforded  pleafure  to  perufe, 
in  fome  of  the  regifters  of  literature 
for  the  lall  month,  an  account  given 
of  a  French  traveller,  M.  Vaillant, 
whofe  journey  into  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho|)c,  is  faid  to  have  enriched  the 
world  of  fctence  with  many  new  and 
v.duable  obfervations.  Taking  the 
cliildren  of  Nature  for  his  guides,  he 
appears  to  have  fubmitted  his  imper- 
fedt  reafon  to  their  fuperior  inllindl, 
and  to  have  negledted,  becaule  he  def- 
piled,  thofe  artificial  aids  by  which  his 
cotem{>oraiy  voyagers  have  affedled 
to  give  prccifion  to  their  difeoveries, 
but  which  affuredly  tend  to  embarrafs 
tne  narrative,  to  weaken  the  interefl, 
and  to  deflroy  thcpidturefquc  etfecl  of 
their  feveral  voyages  and  travels. 

“  This  gentleman”  (fays  the  tran- 
flation  from  a  Paris  Journal)  ”  depart* 
ed  from  the  Cape. — In  his  fuite  he  had 

feveral  dogs,  a  c»>ck,  and  an  ape _ The 

cock  was  intended  to  fapply  the  place 
of  a  time-kceper,  as  his  watch  might 
probably  be  deranged.  The  ape  was 
defigned  as  his  taller  of  thofe  fruits 
and  articles  of  food  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted. — Both  thefe  ani* 
m  ils  were  unconfined.  The  cock  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  procure  fubfiflence 
during  the  whole  of  the  route ;  while 
the  ape,  to  reft  himfelf,  fometimes 
mounted  uj>on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
large  dogs,  with  whom  he  lived  on  ex¬ 
cellent  terms.”  How  charming  the 
groupc  !  The  moft  prejudiced  ftickler 
for  modem  philofophy  mull  allow,  that 
the  limplicity  of  fuch  expedients  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  than  their  ingennity. 
This  is  employing  the  agency  of  ma¬ 
chines,  whole  motions  requiteno  weights 


to  accelerate  them,  and  whofe  fprings 
and  balances  are  not  regulated  by  the 
clumfy  and  erring  hand  of  art.  How 
fatisfadory  mull  it  have  proved  to  ot;r 
traveller  in  the  favage  wilds  of  CaPVa- 
ria,  to  acquire  information  of  the  break 
of  day  without  the  trouble  of  an  obler- 
vation,  and  to  receive  his  vidluals  from 
the  diferiminating  maw  of  a  fon  of  the 
woods,  whofe  hereditary  inftinrSl,  it 
would  feem,  was  not  to  be  done  away 
by  the  corrupt  habits  of  domcftication. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  a  peifon 
of  M.  V.’s  turn  of  mind  mull  have  de- 
vifed  many  other  modes  of  obtaining 
the  knowledge,  and  providing  the  ac¬ 
commodation  s  his  fituation  might  occa- 
(ionally  require,  equally  natural  and 
happy  with  thofe  above  deferibed;  btit 
as  he  has  omitted  to  favour  the  woi  Id 
with  fo  Interefling  a  detail,  1  fuail 
humbly  venture  to  give  a  few  ptaftical 
hints  that  occur  to  me,  for  the  ufc  of 
future  adventurers  in  wild  unchriftian 
countries,  whether  lying  within  the  tro¬ 
pics,  or  beyond  the  polar  circles. 

It  being  nearly  of  as  much  import¬ 
ance  to  mark  the  period  of  the  even¬ 
ing  as  of  the  morning  twilight,  and 
to  be  conlcious  of  the  duflv  as  i»f  the 
dawn,  I  would  recommend  it  to  every 
traveller  to  take  in  his  fuite,  befide  the 
cock,  an  owl,  nr  at  Icaft  a  bat,  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  whofe  motions  at  that  ftafim 
of  obfeurity  (when  the  figures  on  tlie 
dial-plate  of  a  watch  arc  no  longer  dif- 
ccrnible,)  would  intimate  to  him  that 
the  hour  of  rej  ofe  drew  nigh.  If  in¬ 
deed  we  prefume  him  an  attentive  oh- 
ferver,  he  would  already  have  inferred, 
from  the  clofing  up  of  certain  flow'ers, 
that  his  eye-lids  muft  foon  experience 
a  fimilar  effeft.  As  travellers  who  go 
ftraight  forwards  are  faid  to  proceed 
on  one  or  other  of  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  (though,  by  the  bye,  many 
good  journies  have  been  pei  formed  by 
thofe  who  never  faw  a  con.pafs,)  it  may 
be  thought  ufeful  tolcarntodiflingiiifh 
the  different  quarters  of  the  heavens  ; 
and,  for  this  puipofc,  what  magnetic 
needle  it  comparable  to  Nature’s  in- 
ftrument, 
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flniment,  the  fun-flower,  or  tournefo!, 
which  always  directs  its  golden  face  to¬ 
wards  the  fjilendid  object  of  its  idolatry? 

I  Ihould  blulh  for  my  reader  if  1  thought 
it  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  liin,  at 
noon-day  mutt  be  either  diredtly  North 
or  South,  according  as  the  perfon  is 
fituated  to  the  Southward  or  North¬ 
ward  of  his  diurnal  courfe,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  intermediate  points 
may  be  deduced  by  a  very  cafy  calcu¬ 
lation.  To  determine  from  what  quar¬ 
ter  the  wind  at  any  time  blows,  I  know 
nothing  more  convenient  than  a  paper 
kite,  which  uniformly  obeys  the  im- 
j'ulfe  of  the  gale  ;  but  as  this  lavcurs 
too  much  ol  art,  1  hefitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  and  would  raUier  be  guided 
by  the  flight  of  birds,  which,  I  have 
been  allured  by  men  of  profound  cb- 
fervation,  is  always  in  a  dire(flion  op- 
pofite  to,  and  never  with,  the  current 
of  air ;  feme  vifibie  fign  of  this  fort 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  necefl'ary,  as  no 
human  creature  was  ever  fuppofed  to 
fee  the  wind  itfelf.  As  for  weather¬ 
cocks,  their  uncertainty  is  pioveibial. 
Pigs  and  ducks,  it  is  well  known,  are 
vociferous  in  their  prognollics  of,  or 
clamourous  for,  rain  ;  and  therefore 
its  difagreeable  effedls  may  be  always 
guarded  agalnd  by  attention  to  them. 
Amphibious  animals  might  be  render¬ 
ed  ufcful  in  aftertaining  the  exiftence 
of  unfordable  rivers,  which  fumetimes 
unexpcAedly  interrupt  the  traveller  in 
his  courfe.  Such  companions  as  thefe 
would  never  be  out  of  their  element. 
Some  ufeful  lelTons  lefpec'lingthe  tight 
»nd  the  manner  of  attacking  the  timid 
and  defencelcfs  natives,mayat  all  times 
be  drav/n  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  dominion 
exercifed  by  birds  of  prey  over  the  lit¬ 
tle,  fimple,  feathered  tribe,  which  of¬ 
ten  pay  dearly  for  prefumiug  to  troop 
around  and  chatter,  and  pick  up  fcat- 
tered  grains  of  corn,  in  the  prcfcncc  of 
thole  V  bo  have  it  in  their  power  to 
dellroy  them.  I  confefs  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  more  in  (Kiint  if  we 
cuuld  fupnofe  that  the  flrongcr  birds 


were  adluated  by  cowardly  terrors  as 
well  as  third  of  bloodi 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  recourfe  is  now  ulual- 
ly  had  to  the  thermometer,  which  is  but 
a  frail  machine;  and  the  vaiicty  of 
fcales  that  have  been  introduced  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  render  it  a  difficult  matter,  even 
for  philofophers,  to  conceive  the  precife 
degree  of  cold  they  ought  to  be  fen- 
fible  to,  when  they  chance  to  meet 
a  Reaumur  indead  of  a  I'arenbcit,  or 
vice  verfa.  But  may  we  not,  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feelings  and  actions  of 
various  fpecies  of  living  creatuies,  rid 
ourfelres  of  this  puzzling  apparatus, 
with  its  occult  qualities,  and  fecure  a 
mode  of  admeafuiement  founded  ujion 
obvious,  unchangeable,  and  incontio- 
vertible  principles  ?  'I'o  render  this  lort 
of  fcide  perfeif,  the  accurate  traveller 
ihould  be  provided  with  a  fcrics  of  ani¬ 
mals  fi  om  each  of  the  climates  of  tiic 
earth,  who  would,  according  to  their 
rclpeidive  latitudes,  be  trcmbling'y  a- 
live  to  the  influence  they  weicunac- 
cullomed  to  ;  and,  by  their  means,  the 
mofl  delicate  nuances,  or  perceptible 
gradations  of  tcmpeiatute,  might  be 
fuisfa^orily  obtained.  It  may  be  ob- 
jeded  indeed,  that  this  menagerie 
would  prove  expenfive,  and  inconve¬ 
nient,  in  a  lung  march  ;  though,  as  I 
ihould  recommend  in  general  the 
choice  of  four-footed  beafls,  who  could 
not  only  make  their  own  way  good, 
but  contribute  to  the  carruge  of  others 
lefs  adlive,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
conflderation  ihould  hare  much  weight, 
at  lead  with  my  own  countrymen,  who 
fpare  neither  money  nor  pains  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  laudable  curioilty.  How¬ 
ever,  that  my  feheme  may  be  pra^lica- 
ble  both  by  poor  and  rich,  1  lhali  not 
for  the  preient  infill  uj>on  the  necelfity 
of  employing  more  than  a  dog  and  a  cat 
in  the  conllitution  of  an  animal  ther¬ 
mometer.  As  the  dog  is  known  to  lie 
balking  in  the  fun,  during  the  liotteil 
of  his  meridian  rays,  in  the  tcmjierate 
zone,  1  ihould  mark  tire  upper  extre- 
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tajity  of  itay  fcale,  at  that  point  where  obfenred  to  bum  with  prifinatic  coI> 
the  fervor  of  a  tropical  fun  obliges  him  ours)— Dog  howls  for  admittance  to 
to  feck  the  (liade.  At  this  point,  or  the  hut  or  wigwam— Dog  frozen  to 
fuoner,  man  fhould  feek  it  aifo,  and  death.  This  laft  I  apprehend  to  be 
retire  to  reft,  and  confequently  it  were  equivalent  to  the  (inking  of  the  mer* 
fuperfluousto  inveltigate  any  thing  be*  cury  into  the  bulb,  in  fadUtious  ther- 
yond  it.  To  proceed  downwards  mometers  ;  after  which,  in  both  cafes» 
with  my  graduation ;  after  the  point  there  can  be  no  comparative  indica- 
indicated  by — Dog  forced  to  feek  the  tion. 

(hade — (hould  follow — Dog  lies  on  Senlible  I  am  that  there  are  many 
his  back  in  the  fun— Dog  lies  on  his  imperfeAions  in  this  hafty  (ketch  ;  but 
(idc — Dug  lolls  out  his  tongue  (land-  1  know  how  ready  the  woild  is  to  im- 
ing — D‘^g  pants — Dog  (lands  quiet —  prove  upon  a  hint,  and  how  kindly  it 
and  at  this  point  1  (hould  (ix  niy  Ze-  is  difpufed  to  work  upon  the  invemicQ 
ro,  or  c)’pher  of  O,  on  the  middle  of  others.  Haviqg  the  pride  as  well 
term  between  the  extremes  of  heat  as  the  intereft  of  my  country  at  heart, 
and  cold,  and  as  a  negative  rather  than  I  have  only  to  hope  that  fome  EnglKb 
a  pohtive  fign — Dog  runs  about  for  traveller  will  uke  an  early  opportunity 
cxercife— Cat  begins  to  (hiver— (N.  B.  of  carrying  my  idea  into  praAice,  and 
She  had  lain  adeep  during  the  former  give  the  public  an  account  of  their 
part  of  tile  fcale,  and  juft  awoke  at  fuccefs,  before  our  aftive  rivals  on  the 
Zero) — Dog  Ihivers  in  the  air — Cat  continent  (hall  attempt  to  appropriate 
draws  to  the  fire — Cat  turns  her  back  and  plume  themfelves  on  the  di(« 
to  tlie  (ire — (at  which  point  alfo  it  is  covery«  SIMPLEX* 
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The  various  means  by  which  the  Lords  suid  Members  of  Parliament, 
manager  of  a  theatre  may  ac*  who  were  invited  to  dine  together  in 
cumulate,  odium  upon  himfelf  in  a  the  manager's  apartment  at  the  thea* 
courfe  of  years,  and  acquire  enemies  tre ;  no  female  being  admitted  but 
to  his  perfon,  are  here  unnecelTary  to  Mrs  Woftington,  who  was  placed  in  a 
be  detailed.  Mr  Sheridan,  in  one  of  great  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
his  pamphlets,  has  enumerated  the  and  eledled  prelident  for  the  feafon. 
principal  caufes  which  contributed  to  This  chib  was  begun  without  any  par* 
render  him  unpopular  in  Ireland,  ty-intention  on  die  (ide  of^  the  mana- 
Moft  of  thefe  were  fuch  as  ought  to  ger,  but  by  the  means  of  Mrs  Wof^ 
hove  obtained  for  him  the  approbation  fington  was,  in  1753,  matamorphofed 
of  the  public  at  large  ;  and  however  from  its  original  defign  into  one  of  a 
obnoxious  they  might  make  him  to  political  nature  ;  and  the  converfatioo 
individuals,  would  have  been  infu(Eci-  and 'general  toads  of  this  weekly  af* 
cot  to  drive  him  from  his  (ituation,  fembly,  which  were  what  might  be 
had  not  the  Demon  of  Politicks  added  called  anti-pauiotic,  foon  became  the 
his  alTiftance  to  cru(h  the  devoted  common  talk  of  the  town ;  and  the 
manager.  manager  of  courfe  was  feverely  abufed 

For  fome  time  before  this  period  for  bang  the  fnpporter  of  the  fociety, 
Mr  Sheridan  had  inftituted  a  club,  the  as  he  mod  certainly  and  effeAualiy 
members  of  which  were  in  numbei  was,  when  bc^was  tbc  perfoa  who  paid 
about  fifty  or  fixty  perfoas,  chiefly  for  all. 
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Atthiscrhicalanddangerousjunfture, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
aiTembly  of  courtiers,  publicly  fnpport- 
by  the  manager,  who  being  alfo  the 
principal  aftor,  waS  confetjuently  at  all 
times  within  the  immediate  refsntment 
of  the  provoked  party,  fliould  become 
the  objeft  of  revenge.  The  patriots 
of  the  day  rtfolved  to  watch  lor  the 
firft  opportunity  to  dedroy  him,  and 
an  occafion  foon  offered. 

Of  this  imptirtain  event  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  life,  we  have  a 
particular  account  by  Mr  Vi<Sor,  from 
whom  we  fhail  on  theptefent  occafion 
tranferibe.  The  tragedy  df  Maho¬ 
met  had  been  feme  time  fing'.ed  out 
by  the  manager  to  be  revived  ;  the 
pans  were  written  out  and  call  the 
winter  preceding  in  the  following 
manner ;  Palmira,  Mrs  Vv  offington  ; 
Zaphna,  Mr  Sheridarr ;  and  Alcanor, 
Mr  Digges. 

During  the  reheaifal  of  this  play, 
feveral  palTagcs  were  talked  of  by  the 
anti-courticrs  asple.ifiag  to  them,  and 
which  they  would  not  fail  to  diftin- 
guilbv 

On  February  ity  I754»  the  night 
of  performance,  the  ptt  was  liliei 
very  foon  with  the  leaders  and  chiefs 
of  the  country  party,  and  when  Digges 
fpokc  the  following  fpcech : 

- If,  ye  powers  divine  ! 

Ye  mark  the  movements  of  this  nether 
world. 

And  bring  them  to  account !  crulTi, 
crulh  thofe  vipers 

Who,  fingled  out  by  the  communiry 
'I'o  guard  the  rights,  fliall,  for  a  gra/p 
of  t>je 

Or  paltry  office,  fell  them  to  the  foe. 

The  moment  he  had  finilbed  if, 
all  the  patty  in  the  Pit  roared  out  en¬ 
core,  which  was  continued  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  ador,  after  difeover- 
ing  due  aflonillimcnt  in  his  coutue- 
tiance,  very  readily  fpoke  the  whole 
Ijjecch  over  again,  which  was  moll  re- 
;;u:k.ab!y  applauded  by  the  audicocc. 


The  fine  feenes  of  Zaphna  and  Palmi-' 
ra,  which  are  the  moil  remarkable  !• 
the  play,  and  performed  by  their  prin¬ 
cipal  and  ufually-applaudcd  ai^ors, 
this  night  paffed  unnoticed,  and  ail 
the  apptaufe  fell  on  the  chara^ler  of 
Alcanor.  The  partial  con  Juil  of  this 
audience  plainly  difeovered  that  they 
were  only  inftuenccd  by  the  fpirit  of 
1-arty. 

Although  it  woiikl  have  been  more 
prudent,  from  the  appearances  then 
exhibited,  to  have  laid  afidc  the  play 
for  the  prefent,  yet  the  manager  unfor- 
turtately  yielded  to  a  retjuell  made  him 
to  perform  Mahomet  a  fecond  tlme^ 
and  contented  himfclf  with  ordering 
a  general  fummons  to  all  the  company 
to  meet  him  in  the  Green-room  on  the 
Friday  morning,  the  day  before  the 
play  was  to  be  ailed. 

\Vhen  the  company  were  all  affem- 
bled,  he  entered  the  room  with  a  pa¬ 
per  in  his  hand#  and  read  them  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  duties  of  an  aflor,  paiticu- 
barly  refpeiiing  his  cor.duil  to  the 
public  ;  and  to  fliew,  in  the  moll  glar¬ 
ing  colours,  that  the  ailor  who  ptofti- 
tilted  himfelf  to  the  W'antofi  hunlour 
of  an  audience,  brought  inevitable  dif- 
grace  not  only  on  himfclf  but  on  all 
lils  brethren. 

Mr  Digges  rofe  up  and  faid,  it  w'aj 
obvious  that  this  Icdlure  on  the  duties 
of  aft  aflor  was  levelled  at  him  ;  that 
he  was  the  perfon  who  had  breught 
that  difgrace  upon  himfelf  and  his 
brethren  ;  but  as  the  fame  plsy  was  to 
be  pei  formed  the  following  night,  and 
the  fame  demand  from  the  audience 
was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  he  defired 
to  know  what  were  the  manager’s 
commands  in  regard  to  his  condufl. 
Mr  Sheridan’s  reply  was,  that  he 
lliould  give  him  no  direftions,  but 
leave  him  to  do  as  he  thought  proper. 
Digges  theft  faid,  **  Sir,  if  I  (hould 
“  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  air- 
“  dience,  and  repeat  the  fpecch  as  I 
“  did  before,  am  I  to  incur  your  cen- 
“  fi'.re  for  doing  it  ?”  The  manager 
leplicd,  “  Not  at  all ;  1  leave  you  to 
“ail 
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**  aft  In  that  matter  as  you  think  pro-  treaties  of  his  friends  he  remained  un* 
**  pci.”  moved ;  and  being  ftrongly  potTdi'ed 

The  night  following,  (the  ad  of  with  the  notion  that  perfonal  mifchief 
Marcli,)  was  the  petforniance.  The  was  untended  him,  he  got  into  a  chair, 
pit  was  f^ull  as  foon  as  tire  doors  were  went  home,  and  left  the  houie  in  that 
open,  the  houie  crowded,  and  this  re-  uproar  and  confuiion. 
markable  fpeech  in  the  firft  fcene,  as  Mi  s  Woffington  was  then  perfuaded 
foon  as  ever  it  was  out  of  the  mouth  to  appear  before  them,  to  fee  if  a  fine 
of  the  aftor,  he  was  called  upon  to  re-  woman  could  alTuage  the  fury  of  the 
peat  with  the  fame  vehemence  as  on  many-hcaded  moniler;  but  (lie  w'as  not 
the  firft  night.  The  after  feemed  heard.  Digges  was  the  feeming  fa- 
ftartled,  and  (lood  fume  time  motion-  vnuilte,  a..J  reigning  orator.  He  was 
Icfs  ;  at  laft,  at  the  continued  fierce-  defired  to  go  on,  and  to  affure  the  au- 
nefs  t'f  the  encores^  he  made  a  motion  dience  Mr  Sheridan  had  laid  him  un¬ 
to  be  heard,  and  when  filencc  was  ob-  der  no  injunftion  not  to  lejieat  the 
tained,  he  laid,  ”  It  w'ould  give  him  fpeech,  and  therefore  could  not  on 
“  the  highett  pleafure  imaginable  to  that  account  have  incurred  their  dif- 
“  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  pleafure.  Digges  went  on,  moved  to 
“  audience,  but  he  had  his  private  be  heard,  and  a  profound  filence  en- 
rcafoRs  foi  begging  they  would  be  fued ;  he  repeated  what  he  had  been 
“  fo  good  to  excufe  him,  as  his  com-  defired,  but  in  vain  ;  as  they  had  cal- 
“  pliance  would  be  greatly  injurious  led  fo  long  for  Sheridan,  they  would 
“  to  him.”  infill  on  having  him  before  them,  and 

On  hrs  faying  that,  they  immediately  his  anfwering  for  himfelf.  At  laft, 
called  out,  iheridiini  ShriJan!  the  when  they  were  told  he  was  politiyel^ 
Manager!  the  Manager!  and  this  gone  home,  they  infilled  on  his  being 
cry  foon  became  univerfal  throughout  lent  for,  and  added,  they  would  w'ait 
all  parts  of  the  houfe.  After  fome  pi^jtiendy  an  hour,  as  he  was  known  to 
Ihon  time  Mr  Digges  left  the  ftage  ;  live  at  fome  diftance  ;  and  according- 
and  the  uproar  cuqtinuing,  Mr  She-  ly  they  fat  down  qukcly  to  aniule 
ridan  (who  Hood  behind  the  feenes)  tliemfclves, 

ordered  the  curtain  down,  and  fent  on  Mefttngers  were  difpatched  to  ths 
the  prompter  to  acquaint  the  audience.  Manager’s  to  acquaint  him  with  the  re- 
that  they  were  ready  to  perform  the  foiution  of  the  houfe,  but  no  argu- 
play,  if  they  were  fuffered  to  go  on  in  ments  could  prevail  on  him  to  return 
quiet ;  if  not,  that  jhey  were  at  liber-  back  ;  and  when  the  hour  was  expir- 
ty  to  take  their  money  again.  The  ed  they  renewed  their  call,  and  after 
prompter  was  not  heard,  but  obliged  continuing  it  fome  time,  two  of  their 
to  withdraw.  leaders  (perfons  of  gravity  and  condi- 

Mr  Sheridan  then  faid  with  fome  tion)  role  from  the  pit  and  went  olT 
agitation,  ‘‘  They  have  no  tight  to  over  the  boxes — that  was  the  agreed 
call  tijwn  me,  I’ll  not  obey  their  call ;  fignal.  A  youth  in  the  nit  then  flood 
“  I’ll  go  up  to  my  room  and  undrefs  up,  and  cried  out,  God  blcfs  his  Ma- 
“  myfelf ;  and  up 'he  went.”  Some  jeftv  King  George,  with  three  huzzas; 
of  his  beft  friends  left  the  pit  and  ant(  at  the  end  of  the  laft  huzza  they 
boxes,  and  went  to  his  drelfing-room  all  fell  to  deroolilh  the  houfe,  and  the 
after  him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  audience  part  was  all  in  pieces  in  five 
undrefs,  but  to  go  down  and  endca-  minutes.  After  this  execution,  fome 
Tour  to  pacify  an  audience  that  knew  moved  to  fire  the  houfe,  others  to  at- 
he  was  there,  and  mull  be  enraged  at  tack  the  wardrobe.  Accordingly  .t 
his  refufal  to  appear  ^fore  them,  party  leaped  upon  the  ftage,  and  with 
£ut  at  tbefe  rcaibos  and  thefe  en-  their  fwords  and  other  teftruments  cut 
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aad  flafhed  the  curtain,  which  was 
fir\ely  painted,  and  coll  a  great  Aim 
of  money ;  broke  and  cut  to  pieces 
all  the  icenes  within  their  reach  ;  and 
fojne  attempts  were  made  towards 
the  wardrobe,  but  finding  that  place 
\i^e!l  defended,  they  retired  ;  and 
fjiimc  who  went  off  through  the  box 
room  dragged  the  grate  full  of  burn- 
i!ig  coals  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  tliere  laid  A>me  of  the  broken  doors 
of  the  boxes  upon  it,  and  left  them 


there.  In  that  condition  they  wer# 
found,  and  time  enough  to  prevent  the 
intended  mifehief 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  riot, 
which  ojierated  very  fatally  towards  the 
fortune  of  Mr  Sheridan.  DifguAed 
with  the  public  bi.haviour,  and  not 
much  fatisficd  with  his  theatrical  fitu* 
ation,  he  publiihed  his  cafe,  and  after 
letting  his  theatre  for  two  yeais,  he 
embarked  for  England 


During  Mr  Sheridan’s  management,  about  1751,  he  caufed  the  play  bf  the 
Confeious  Ixivers  to  be  performea,  and  gave  the  whole  receipt  of  it  towards  a  fund 
for  cn'dling  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Pean  Swift.  The  prologue  whi^h  he 
wrote  and  fpoke  on  that  occafion  we  give  below,  and  it  may  ferve  as  a  fpeciniin  of 
hii  poetical  talents.  Though  foroething  foreign  to  the  prclent  fubjeA,  we  cannot 
but  obferve  that  the  Managers  of  the  London  Theat'es  would  do  an  adf  worthy  of 

{iraife  were  they  to  cmen  their  houfes  in  like  manner  for  one  night  to  raife  a  ium 
or  a  monument  for  Dr  Johnfon.  The  very  extraordinary  piopofal  for  a  two-gui¬ 
nea  fubfeription  each,  fet  on  foot  by  the  intimate  and  opulent  friends  of  tlut  excel- 
lant  writer,  having  met  with  the  negledl  it  deferved,  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  public  on  more  liberal  grounds  may  probably  be  attended  with  more  fuccefs. 
The  bookfellers  who  have  enriched  themfelves  by  the  fale  of  Dr.  Johnlon’*  works 
will  be  glad  to  be  informed,  when  the  opportumty  offers,  that  one  of  tbcir  bpdy 
Cco,  Falkner,  on  the  xbovc  occafion  gave  50I. 

PROLOGUE. 

When  public  gratitude  ereifs  the  bull, 

Where  public  worth  has  dignified  the  dull ; 

When  nations  ftrive  the  patriot*t  fame  to  favcj 
It  foeaks  them  worthy  of  the  good  he  gave ; 

It  (peaks  a  nobler  trophy  tho’  unfecn, 
fitampt  on  the  heart,  a  monument  within ! 

Sincewitunenuall’d  warms  thewon’drouspafO 
Where  vice  ftill  feeds  and  owns  hit  honeft  rage; 

Since  bounty  to  the  wretched  made  him  dear. 

The  good  mull  love  him  ^  for  they  cou’d  not  fearj^ 

Coiifefe*d  by  all,  who  taffe  his  generous  plan^ 
llie  foe  of  folly,  but  the  friend  of  man. 

This,  this  demands  the  honours  you  decree. 

Sacred  to  Wit  to  Wprth,  to  Liberty  ! 

Here  Virtue  fmiiet,  allows  the  Patriot’s  claim. 

And  while  (he  emulates,  proteAs  his  fame. 

Nor  you,  ye  Fair !  your  kind  alTcnt  refufe. 

Your  prefence  here  (hall  jullify  his  mufe ; 

Rlcfs’d  with  each  grace  he  pointed  to  your  view, 

You’re  living  fatires  on  the  faults  he  drew : 

^nd  Liberty  by  jtiu  her  power  fecures 
in  hearts  difdainmg  every  chain  but  yours. 

Such  be  your  pleafures— whilfl  Icme’s  eye 
Sees  wrapt  in  peace  her  hai>py  ofispring  lie ; 

Blcfs’d  Ifle!  whofe  Monarch  to  thy  wifh  incUnet, 

And  kindly  to  the  King  the  Father  joins ; 

Blcfs’d  Monarch !  who  while  nations  round  thee  wait. 

And  claim  thy  prefence  to  confirm  their  fiate, 

To  di&atu  fotyedti  can  thj  ewe  difplsy. 
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Tlicre  he  immediately  entered  into  its  confequcnces,  he  adds,  **  Notwith'* 
d  nej>ociation  with  Mr.  Rich,  and  (be-  “  Handing  what  I  fafFcred  on  this  oc- 
iog  delirous  of  cum{K;liing  Mr.  Barry  **  caCon,  I  hare  no  doubt  upon  me 
to  go  over  to  Dublin )  haltily  made  an  “  but  that  every  thing  has  hap{xne4 
engagement  with  him  for  a  fliare  of  “  for  the  btli ;  and  1  have  fo  perfcA 
il>e  prutits  on  fuch  nights  as  he  Ihould  **  a  reliance  on  the  dirpenfatiuns  of 
perform,  v/ithout  having  weighed  cir-  “  that  Pro\  idence,  which  knows  what 
cumliances,  01  properly  guarded againlt  “  is  good  fur  us  better  than  we  our- 
events.  His  drit  appearance  W'as  in  felvcs,  that  I  bore  my  difap|)oint» 
the  charatiter  of  Hamlet,  OA.  24.  He  “  ments  not  only  with  reiignation,  but 
aifu  produced  an  alteration,  by  himfelf,  **  with  chcarfulnefs.  1  thought  1  fav 
of  ;'oriolanus,  formed  out  of  the  plays  **  the  hand  of  Heaven  pointing  out  a* 
ofShakefpeare  and  Thomfon,  in  which  “  nother  way  of  life  to  me,  which 
he  introduced  a  magnificent  fpe(Hacli:  **  from  the  beginning  I  had  in  vieWp 
of  a  Roman  ovation.  He  performed  “  which  was  the  objed  of  all  my 
alfo  Cato,  CEdipus,  Richard  111.  Shy-  “  thoughts  and  wifhes,  which  alone 
Jock,  Lord  Townly,  Romeo,  and  fe-  “  fupported  my  fpirits  in  my  fatigu- 
veral  other  charaffers  ;  but  his  gains,  ing  journey  towards  it,  thro’  the 
it  is  imagined,  fell  fhort  of  what  he  ho-  **  miry  and  thorny  roads  of  tlie  HagCp 
ped  for.  As  the  fucceffor  pf  Barry,  and  yet  which  1  was  delaying  too 

and  the  rival  of  Garrick,  he  by  no  **  long  to  feek,  without  coniideiing 

mcansanfweredthepublic  expe^ations.  thydanger  of  procraflination,  and 
To  many  peculiarities  in  his  manner,  H  the  (hort  date  of  human  life.  1  felt 
not  of  die  plealing  kind,  nature  feem-  **  an  irrefiHibleimpuIfe,  which  prompt- 
ed  to  have  forbid  him  by  her  parfimo-  **  ed  me  to  quit  the  beaten  road,  and 

ny  ever  to  become  a  popular  perfor-  **  ftrike  through  untrodden  paths,  rug- 

mer.  Even  thofe  who  were  willing  **  ged  and  impervious  as  they  might 
to  praife,  and  could  with  judice  ap-  feem,  in  queit  of  this  new  region, 
plaud  his  fkill  and  judgment,  generally  **  The  greated  obdacle  I  had  to  en- 
came  away  without  that  complete  iatis-  *'  counter  was  my  health,  which  1 
faAion  which  was  to  be  found  at  Drury-  **  found  was  much  impaired  ;  yet  ia 
Lane  Theatre,  where  Garrick  and  Na-  fpitc  of  the  continued  attacks  of  a 
ture  carried  every  thing  before  them.  diforder  the  mod  difpinting  in  the 
Thefe  circumilances  all  combining,  “  vyorld,  I  began  and  finiihed  an  E(^ 
it  udll  be  no  furprize  to  know,  tliat  at  fay  on  Britilh  Education  in  the 
the  end  of  the  feafon  his  engagement  **  fpace  of  not  many  weeks  ;  a  work 
was  not  renewed.  The  leifure  he  now  only  calculated  to  pave  the  way  for 
found,  naturally  led  him  to  recur  to  “  my  other  dedgns.  I  fent  fomc  o- 
his  former  fcheme  of  education.  In  **  ver  to  Ireland  before  their  publica- 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  written  tion  here.” 
about  the  beginning  of  1756,  after  gi-  In  April  1756  he  wrote  to  Mr 
ring  a  narrative  of  the  whole  tranfac-  Lee  a  propofal  for  engaging  him  for 
^OD  between  him  and  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  enfulng  feafon  in  Dublin  ;  an4 

there* 

And  make  a  people  blefs’d  in  Dorfet’s  fway ! 

Whilft  arts  our  Patriot  ftrove  in  vain  to  raiie, 

Whilft  induftry  he  wifh’d  in  vain  to  praife, 

Ado.*n  uur  happier  days,  aixl  pleas’d  revive. 

To  greet  his  made  this  grateful  night  we  give: 

In  bright  abodes  where  dwell  the  wife  and  great* 

He’ll  fmile  exulting  o’er  his  country’a.fate. 
pullnefs  be  dumb,  DetraAion  drop  thy  quill* 

*  A  lunos  lov’d*  a  lution  Jovn  him  itiih 


’S»*  Letter  to  the  Chamber  o/’Commerce  in  Normandy, 


■therein  faid,  “  I  have  been  long  weary 
of  the  ftage,  and  as  I  liave  a  much 
more  important  point  in  view, am  de 
**  termined  to  quit  it  as  loon  as  jolTibie, 
♦*  and  no  conCderatipn  fliould  have 
**  induced  me  to  undertake  it  this  year, 

.  ••  but  the  want  of  a  projjer  perfon  to 
**  fuppiy  my  place.”  A  proper  per¬ 
fon,  however,  it  was  ditBcuIt  to  find, 
and  the  term  of  the  Icafc  which  he  had 
let  being  now  exj>ired,  and  the  minds 
■  of  the  people  of  Dublin  l>y  this  time 
inclining  to  receive  him  .".gain  with  fa¬ 
vour,  he  refolved  ujton  returning  to 
his  native  country,  and  refuming  the 
in.inagement  of  the  theatre  again  ;  but 
in  the  execution  of  this  defign  unex- 
pec'^ed  difficulties  arofe. 

.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  he 
alfo  met  with  a  mortification  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  however  re¬ 
luctantly.  Previous  to  i»is  appearance, 
an  apology  for  his  former  conduCt  was 
demanded  by  the  public,  and  with  fo 
mucii  earneftnefs,  that  it  became  necef- 
fcry  to  promifeit  unconditionally.  The 
night  was  accordingly  fixed,  and  every 
part  of  the  houfe  crouded  focn  after 
the  doors  were  open.  “  Thofe  hap¬ 
py  few,”  fays  Mr  Viftor,  “  who  are 
bieft  with  abilities  to  fpeak  well  in  a 
public  affembly,  muft  he  the  beft  judges 
of  Mr  Sheridan’s  feelings  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occafion,  though  h’s  fituaiion 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  man 
who  rifes  to  fpeak  as  a  member  of  that 
afl'embly.”  He  was  to  appear  fingiy 
before  a  thoufand  people,  and  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  his  own  mifeonduft;  but  he 
was  equal  to  this  arduous  tallt.  When 
tlie  cuitain  drew  up,  he  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  the  llage  witli  a  paper 


in  his  hand,  fearing  (in  that  unavoid. 
able  confufion)  to  truft  entirely  to  hiv' 
memc."7.  It  was  the  opinion  of  fonie 
of  the  beft  judges  I  converfed  svith, 
that  no  man  witliin  their  obfeivatioii 
ever  appeared  before  the  public  with  fo 
much  addrefs,  or  fpoke  to  the  palfiono 
with  fuch  propriety.  Tears  gufhed 
from  the  eyes  of  feveral  of  his  male 
auditors.  After  the  ajmlogy  was  over, 
and  his  pardon  having  been  figned  by 
the  loudelt  acclamation,  he  had  begvio 
to  retire ;  he  advanced  again,  and  V'itli 
broken,  faultcring  accents,  fpoke  at 
follows  :  “  Your  goodnefs  to  me, 

”  at  this  important  crilis,  has  fo  deep- 
“  ly  affedted  me,  that  I  want  power 
“  to  exprefs  myfelf:  my  future  adtiont 
“  Iball  Ihcw  my  gratitude.”  He  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  nights  after  in  the  cha- 
radfer  of  Hamlet  to  a  crowded  audi¬ 
ence,  and  received  the  utmoll  ap- 
plaufe.  The  fame  fuccefs  attended 
moft  of  his  principal  charadfers  ;  but, 
though  he  brought  the  celebrated  dan¬ 
cers  from  the  opera  in  London,  Bu- 
giani  and  Maranefi,  to  perform  that 
feafon  at  a  great  price,  yet  the  audien¬ 
ces  began  to  flacken  for  want  of  a  ca¬ 
pital  female  adtrefs.  Having  been  dit 
appointed  in  the  expedted  abilities  of  a 
young  lady  new  to  the  ftage,  whom 
he  had  engaged  In  Ix>ndon,  and  allb 
of  the  alTiitancc  he,  hoped  to  have 
found  in  Mr  Lee,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  in  every  auxiliary  that  offered  to 
help  a  failing  feafen.  At  the  end  of 
it,  Mr  Foote  came  to  Dublin, and  con¬ 
tributed,  in  fome  mcafure,  to  conclude 
the  year  in  a  better  manner  than  wai 
looked  for,  though  itill  unprofperou^ 
ly  *, 


Lettre  a  la  Chambre,  &c.  Letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Normandy, 
on  its  Memoir  relative  to  the  comtuercial  Treaty  with  England. 

The  commercial  treaty  in  France  al  cenfure,  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
was  the  fubjedl  of  almoft  gener-  merce  in  Normandy  attacked  it  in  a 
.  publicatiofi 

*  To  be  continued. 
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iroblication  to  which  the  above  letter 
Is  an  anfu'cr.  Tite  autiior  has  added 
notes  to  it,  one  of  which,  explanatory 
cf  this  paflage  in  the  letter,  the  Engl Jh 
in  the  conduit  of  their  trade  difplay  more 
aiiivi/y  than  incnvledge,  the  French 
journ^ifls  ceniider  as  an  excellent 
prefervative  againft  the  alnglomaida. 

A  tranllarion  of  this  note  will  peihaps 
not  be  unetltertaining  or  unedifjing  to 
in  Englifii  reader. 

“  It  is  generally  believed  in  Paris, 
that  every  thing  which  comes  from 
England  is  excellent,  even  its  very 
prejudices ;  and  if  any  philofopher 
ihould  be  hardy  enough  to  aver  that 
riie  Englifh,  and  their legiHators  (with, 
tlie  exception  perhaps  of  five  or  fix 
men  of  genius,  fuch  as  Smith,  Price, 
and  Tucker,)  have  not  a  fingle,  clear 
and  juft  idea  of  the  rights  of  men,  of 
civil  liberty,  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  their  nation,  he  would  be 
confidered  as  the  author  of  a  moft  un¬ 
tenable  paradox. 

I  (ball  only  aftt  the  opinion  of  my 
readers  with  regard  to  the  following 
facls,  feleiflcd  From  a  hundred  others 
of  the  fame  kind. 

The  firit  that  occur  to  me  are  ra¬ 
ther  undignified.  It  will  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  the  fenate  cf  a  great  na¬ 
tion  (hould  ufe  the  authority  it  Is  in¬ 
truded  with,  to  violate,  in  trifles,  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens  it  reptefents. 
niough  the  confidcration  of  thefe  be 
trkfome,  yet  I  hold  them  as  proper 
examples  ;  for  no  viotation  of  natural 
or  civil  liberty  can  ever  be  efteemed 
a  trifle  ;  and  the  more  thefe  violations 
ate  lightly  or  wantonly  indulged,  the 
more  they  exhibit  to  other  nations  a 
fpecfacie  at  once  lamentable  and  afto- 
■iiliing. 

No  Engljhman  is  allmoed  to  nstear 
buttons  of  the  fame  fluff  with  his  coat. 
This  law  extends  to  ftrangers,  who 
are  obliged,  on  entring  the  ifland,  to 
change  their  buttons,  if  they  fiiould 
unhappily  be  other  than  metal,  or  of 
the  fame  duff  with  their  cloaths.  A 
6bc  uf  a  crown  is  impofed  on  every 


button  that  is  not  agreeable  to  this- 
regulation.  Spies  and  informers  are 
employed  to  difeover  the  refraftory  j 
and  what  Is  called  Britijh  E  'sherty  al¬ 
lows  thefe  people  to  make  good  the  fine 
by  infult  and  injury,  by  tearing  off  the 
buttons,  and  by  blows. 

Here  then  we  fee  that  the  Britifh 
legiflature  Eis  laid  a  reftiunt  on  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  whole  nation,  and  has  ca 
ftablifaed  atax  on  all  who  wear  cloatht 
in  favour  of  the  button-makers.  That 
this'is  unjuft  no  one  fufely  can  doub% 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  advanuge- 
ous  to  the  commerce  or  to  the  indul^, 
try  of  England,  it  is  proper  to  fhev^ 
in  a  few  words. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  regulation,  fa 
much  below  die  dignity  of  a  celebra-^ 
ted  and  refpe^able  nation,  cannot  give 
to  any  confumer  the  power  of  fpendioj: 
a  fingle  crown  more  than  he  is  worth. 
Confequently  then,  by  forcing  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  expend  more  on  buttons  than 
they  choofe,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  conftrains  them,  either  to  ex¬ 
pend  fo  much  Icfs  on  the  cloth,  or  to 
five  fo  much  on  their  daily  food,  or 
on  fome  other  article  of  confumpt,  by 
which  means  the  other  manufaifurers. 
lofe  precifely  what  is  unjuftly  gained 
by  the  button-makers.  Where  is  the 
utility  of  difeouraging  other  branches, 
of  induftry  in  favour  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  buttons  ?  or  why  make  the 
button-makers  defraud  t.he  hufband- 
man  of  a  part  of  the  expence  that  would 
otherwife  be  laid  out  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ? 

But  even  though  a  manifeft  advan¬ 
tage  (liouid  arife  from  it,  ftill  no  na¬ 
tion  can  have  a  right  to  hinder  its  ci¬ 
tizens  from  indulging  that  expence: 
which  pleafes  them  moft,  provided  nrj 
infringement  is  made  on  the  rules  of 
good  order  and  morality.  But  l  y 
what  epithet  lhall  we  charadlerife  th;it 
law  which  violates  the  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  whole  people  without  t!ie 
pica  of  utility  ? 

Every  Englifloman  mufl  be  buried  in. 
new  grave  clcaihs  of  woollen.  Contri- 
butiops 
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tnitions  are  made  for  the  poor,  «nd  for  right  to  intercept,  either  in  whole  of 
criminals  that  are  unable  to  defray  the  in  part,  the  trade  of  one  part  of  the 

cxpence  attending  this  reguiation.  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  another  part 

Death  itfclf  and  indigence  procure  no  an  exclulive  privilege,  hurtful  to  their 
exemption  from  the  monopoly  enjoyed  confrituents  :  that  it  had  no  right  to 
by  the  manufafturers  of  Britifh  wool,  prevent  the  Scotsi  now  equally  fubjefl* 
ITiat  this  is  beneficial  for  them  no  of  Great  Britain  fir.ee  the  Union  of 
body  will  deny  ;  but  by  what  right  the  two  Kingdoms,  from  vending  free- 
does  Great  Britain  thus  purfue  the  li-  ly,  without  refiraint,  without  impofi* 
berty  of  her  fubje^lseven  to  its  laft  re-  tions  partially  laid  on  them,  the  pro¬ 
treat  ?  What  does  Ihe  gain  by  laying  durt  of  their  country,  and  the  fruit  of 
an  additional  tax  on  funerals?  and  their  induflry,  in  the  other  part  of  their 
where  is  thp  advantage  of  forcing  the  filler  kingdom  ;  that  it  had  no  right 
confu.Tlpt  of  one  article  in  prejudice  of  to  make  confumers  purchafe  the  com. 
others  not  lefs  ufefulj  which  might  be  modities  for  which  they  had  occafion 
more  agreeable  to  the  confuHier,-<2nd  at  an  advanced  price,  by  obliging  them 
which,  being  varied  according  to  the  toforfakethofe  who  could  furnilh  them 
fancy  of  individuals,  would  be  prefita-  at  a  reafonable  rate,  and  to  buy  bom 
table  to  a  greater  number  of  artills  ?  thofe  who  either  could  not,  or  would 
The  price  of  fuel  and  of  labour  it  not  fupply  them,  without  a  nccdlef* 
lower  in  Scotiand  than  in  England,  and  furcharge  added  to  the  value  of  tJie 

confeijuently  the  Scots  have  been  fuc-  merchandize  ; — no,  they  did  not  ob- 

Cefsful  in  the  manufaflure  of  dillilled  jcdl  to  the  tax,  they  only  complained 
ibiritotts  liquors.  The  Parliament  of  of  its  amount. 

Great  Britain  ought  to  have  viewed  In  an  enlightened  nation  it  might 
wnth  pleafure  a  circumllance  calculated  have  been  known  that  kings  and  go¬ 
to  enrich  the  poorcll  parts  of  the  em-  vernments  are  eflablilhed  for  the  pur- 
pire,  and  to  furnilh  at  a  more  mode-  pofe  of  maintaining  the  liberty  and 
rate  rate  to  confumers  an  article  of  protedling  the  property  of  their  fub-  I 
life  as  well  as  of  luxury.  But  did  the  je^s,  and  that  confequently  it  neither 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  take  this  is  nor  ever  can  be  allowable,  by  the 
generous  and  liberal  view  of  the  mat-  fpirit  of  any  conllitution,  to  throw  rc- 
ter  ?  By  no  means:  in  1786  it  im-  llraints  on  the  commerce  of  one  part 
pofe.d  a  duty  of  two  Ihill.ngs  per  gal-  of  the  kingdom,  nor  to  confer  on  ano- 
lon  on  fpirits  manufa<51ured  in  Scot-  thcr  fuch  privileges  as  (hall  be  griev'* 
lar.d,  and  fentto  be  confumedln  Eng-  ons  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  Ihould 
land.  We  are  anxious  in  Fiance  to  have  been  known,  that  if  the  Englilh 
remove  every  thing  that  rellrains  our  buy  Biitilh  (pirits  above  their  value, 
iinternal  commerce  ;  the  Englilh  lay  and  the  Scots  arc  obliged  to  fell  them 
.tbllraftions  in  the  way  of  theirs.  Af-  at  an  under  price,  both  jiarts  of  the 
tier  having  im]>ofed  this  duty,  it  was  kingdom  are  lofers. 

:  found  not  fulficiently  prejudicial  to  the  Let  us  proceed  to  another  example, 
IV.ndcd  interell  in  Scotland,  to  the  dif-  which  at  firlt  will  not  fomuch  furprife 
T  iliers  in  that  country,  and  to  the  con-  our  readers,  but  which,  to  men  of  dif- 
1  omers  in  England;  and  the  Parlia-  cernment,  will  not  apjiear  lefs  unjud, 
r  sent  laid  on  an  additional  tax  of  fix-  and  which  is  attended  with  confequen- 
p  snee  per  gallon.  ces  Hill  more  fatal. 

Neither  the  Scotch  members  in  the  The  EnftUJh  prohibit  nuifh  feverity 
L  oufe  of  Commons,  nor  the  Scotch  the  exportation  f  their  •wool;  and  the 
Pi  rrs  in  the  other  Houfe,  had  the  majority  of  their  politicans,  and  even 
ip.  rit  to  fay  that  Parliament  bad  no  ibme  among  us,  bold  the  regulation  to 

be 
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be  excellent,  becaufc  the'r  manufac-  confeqnently,  that  the  lofs  occafiorcd 
turers  on  this  account  purchafe  wool  to  the  breeders  of  (heep  in  Britain,  by 
at  a  lower  rate.  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  is 

But  let  me  a(k.  Where  is  the  juftlce  precifely  double  the  profit  made  by  the 
of  taking  from  the  breeders  of  flieep  a  manufadurers. 
part  of  their  property,  n  order  to  be-  What  name  docs  the  political  faga- 
(tnw  it  on  tlie  manufadurers  of  wool  ?  city  of  a  government  defers  e,  whicii 
W  hen  the  landholders  and  farmers  of  arbitrarily  transfers  the  wealth  of  one 
Great  Britain  fend  their  reprefenta-  part  of  its  fubjeds  into  the  pockets  of 
tivesto  theHoufc  ofCommons.dothey  another,  nay,  which  deprives  the  one 
ever  put  into  their  inftrudions  fuch  of  double  of  what  the  other  gains  i 
words  as  thele : — “  It  is  not  tO'pre-  People  accullomed  to  inveftigate 
ferve  or  to  improve  our  properties  that  thefe  matters  with  difeernment,  will 
we  fend  you  to  Parliament ;  it  is  to  allow  that  the  evil  is  Hill  more  oppref- 
deprive  us  of  them,  and  to  diftribute  five  than  I  have  reprefented  it.  I'hey 
them  arbitrarily  to  others  according  to  will  fay,  that,  when  the  errors  of  com- 
your  own  good  pleafure  r”  merciai  policy  only  alter  the  current  of 

After  having  confidered  the  juftice  fomc  arts,  and  turn  it  into  another 
of  this  prohibition,  the  firft  point  to  channel  favourable  to  other  arts,  and 
which  every  adminiilration  ought  to  other  brlnchcs  of  induftiy,  tiiey  only 
attend,  let  us  now  confidcr  its  pioj-rie-  operate  an  unjuft  and  imprudent  alter- 
ty  and  advantages.  ation  in  the  fpccies  cf  confumjn.  But 

The  low  price  to  which  this  reftric-  if  agriculture  be  difeouraged,  if  its 
tion  reduces  the  Englilh  W’ooJ,  does  profits  be  diminiftied,  and  confequent- 
noi  aft.cl  that  part  of  it  alone  which  is  ly  its  produdlions,  W'itti  the  injudicious 
manufaftured  into  broad  cloth.  All  defign  of  favouring  fome  particular  ar- 
that  is  ufed  in  the  fabrication  of  mat-  tide  of  trade,  there  enfues  a  real  lofs 
treftes,  or  in  ftuifing  of  chairs,  even  on  the  annual  gain  of  the  na  ton,  and 
that  which  fills  the  lacks  on  which  the  au  aflual  diminution  of  the  opportuni- 
Peers  in  Parlianreni  are  feated,  fuiFer  ties  and  means  of  employing  the  na- 
by  this  regulation,  and  cry  aloud  againft  tional  induftry. 
its  unjufticc.  They  will  fay  that,  with  regard  to 

Every  mattrefs  confumes  ten  times  the  article  in  queftion,  the  reduction 
as  much  wool  as  is  necelTary  to  make  of  the  price  of  wool  necefiarily  leflens 
a  coat.  Every  Englilhman  lleejis  up-  the  incitements  to  breed  fheq) ;  there 
on  one  or  two  mattrelfes,  and  the  rich  follows  therefore  a  diminution  in  the 
fometimes  on  three  or  four.  Hence  quantity  of  wool  itfelf,  in  (kins  for  the 
wc  may  calculate,  that  every  Englilh-  purpofes  of  tawing,  and  the  manufac- 
man  who  wears  a  coat,  confumes  as  turt  of  gloves;  in  the  quantity  of  mut- 
much  wool,  at  a  reduced  price,  as  ton ;  in  that  kind  of  manure  which  is 
would  be  fufficieni  for  ten  or  fifteen  the  moft  proper  for  fertilifing  the  foil, 
fuits  of  cloaths.  and  confequently  in  the  crops  of  corn 

It  is  true  that  the  Englilh  export  and  fodder  ;  and  that  thefe  accumula- 
their  cloth,  but  not  near  fo  much  of  ted  lofles,  which  inevitably  reftrain 
it  as  they  ufe  in  their  own  illand.  It  the  modes  of  expence,  of  confumption, 
is  true  alfo,  that  cloaths  wear  fooner  and  of  enjoyment  of  the  whole  Englilh 
than  furniture  or  mattiefles.  Making  nation,  can  in  no  way  be  compenfated 
allowance  then  for  thefe  data,  tve  will  by  the  profit  which  tlic  exclufive  pri- 
find  that,  among  a  people  who  do  not  vilege  of  weaving  Britilh  v'ool  gives 
lie  on  draw,  there  is  nearly  as  much  the  maaufafturers,  nor  by  the  unjuft 
wool  confumed  in  the  manufac>ure  of  advantage  cf  buying  it  at  a  low'  price, 
tnattrclles  as  in  that  of  cloth,  and  If  any  one  would  have  an  idea  of 
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the  injurks  which  this  great  ccmmer* 
cial  and  political  error  has  brought  on 
Great  Britain,  he  will  find  in  the  work 
t*f  the  will’,  the  learned,  the  accurate, 
the  profound  Smith,  that,  fince  the  ejt- 
jportation  of  wool  was  prohibited,  the 
price  cf  It  has  funk  one  half  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  price  of  Scotch 
wool  has  alio  fallen  conliderably  fince 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  whieh 
fuhjedled  the  wool  of  that  country  to 
the  Britifh  monopoly. 

We  find  then  that  thefe  leglflators 
who  are  believed  to  be  fo  able,  alter¬ 
nately  make  one  fide  or  other  of  the 
machine  they  have  to  govern  prepon¬ 
derate  ;  like  men  unaccuftomed  to  the 
fea,  when  they  firft  enter  a  boat,  who, 
inflead  of  complying  with  its  natural 
motion,  endeavour  to  counteradl  it, 
and  fomeiimes  ovciiet  the  bark, 

The  Parliament  of  England  lays 
redraints  oii  the  fub^edl,  even  after 
death,  in  the  article  of  woollen  grave- 
cloaths  ;  it  alfo  Injures  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  (hcep  In  the  fale  of  their  wool, 
and  defrauds  them  and  die  nation,  per¬ 
haps  of  three  millions  Sterling,  on  the 
profits  that  might  arife  from  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  in  order  to  make  the  wca^ilen 
manufiuffurers  gain  one  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  by  other  operations,  it  de¬ 
prives  thefe  of  a  part  of  the  expence 
that  would  naturally  have  fallen  to 
their  Ihare.  It  Implores  on  conl'umers 
an  extravagant  and  arbitrary  cxpencc  in 
favour  of  button-makers  and  Englilh 
dinillers.  It  violates,  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  laft,  to  the  prejudice  of  every 
Englifliman,  and  canfcqucntly  of  the 
V’ocllen  manufa(flurers,  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors  of  grain  and  of  coal, 
aud  thole  of  the  Scotch  diiHllers,  even 
contrarj-  to  the  treaty  of  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Will  it  be  maintained  that  fiich  lo- 
glflators  arc  guided  by  principle,  by 
plan,  by  confiHency  ?  that  they  are  ac- 
fluainted  with  the  rights  of  men,  and 
t3ndeift..nd  the  interefis  of  nations? 
Can  they  be  faid  to  reafon  I  Are  they 
qualified  to  gorerr,  to  reign  ? 


Almoft  all  the  commercial  regula*r 
tions  of  Great  Britain  are  diiLtated  by 
the  fame  fpirit,cat>ricioufiy  active,  un- 
julf,  and  uninformed. 

1  am  told,  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
plant  wood,  or  to  dig  coal,  within  a 
certain diibnce  from  London,  in  order 
to  procure  a  more  advantageous  mar¬ 
ket  fonhe  coal  of  Ncwcallle,  and 
more  occupation  to  the  coal  baiks  that 
tiaiifport  it  to  the  capital.  While  I 
am  writing,  I  have  not  the  oppt  rtuni- 
ty  of  verifying  the  exillence  of  this  le- 
gulation,  which  however  appears  per-, 
fedly  confonant  with  Britilli  policy. 
But  if  it  does  exid,  what  p.ronerty 
have  men  in  land  that  they  cannot  ufis 
as  they  think  molt  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  ?  Where  is  the  jultice  of 
wrefling  from  them  apart  of  that  pro¬ 
perty  for  thepoflluion  of  which  they  are 
believed  and  have  been  called  the  free 
tenants  of  Great  Britain  ?  Where  is 
the  judgment  difplayed  in  laying  a  tax 
on  the  people  of  London,  and  on  the 
great  number  of  manufactures  carried 
on  in  that  city,  and  in  railing  the  price 
of  thefe  manufadturcs,  by  raifing  the 
price  of  the  fuel  necelTary  for  their 
fabrication,  in  order  to  favour  the  in-, 
habitants  cf  acotker  county  and  their 
cat  rlers  ? 

What  would  we  think  if  we  were 
to  examine  into  the  inconveniences 
that  all  the  Englilh  corporations  la¬ 
bour  under ;  the  abufes  in  their  cufi- 
toms,  more  grievous  than  thole  ia 
ours ;  the  vexations  of  their  excife, 
and  the  infidious  laws  that  facilitate 
the  malverfations  of  the  officers  in  beth 
thefe  branches  of  the  revenue  ;  the 
intolerance  that  wouid  condemn  to 
death  a  catholic  priell  for  celebrating 
mats  even  in  fccret ;  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  of  which  they  are  C»  vain,  and 
for  which  we  have  lo  long  envied 
"them;  which  is  only  eltapliiked  among 
them  by  cullom,  and  againll  which,  to 
thei^  mutual  ihame,  both  parties  in  the 
Koufe  of  Commons  hardly  a  month 
ago  exclaimed,  *  and  had  reccurfc  to 
riie  common  law,  that  is,  to  the  rules 
maele 


*  In  the  cafe  of  Sir  E'ijah Impey. 
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W.de  while  England  was  lliH  in  a  O.atc 
of  flavery  and  barbarity  ?  And,  lafUy, 
what  would  w’c  think  if  we  (hould 
dwell  on  that  horrible  inllitution  t/jt 
itiipf  ej}  af  /lamen,  by  which  every  fai- 
lor,  and  nuinberlefs  ciriti-ns  who  have 
no  connexion  with  the  marine,  may 
•be  forced  for  an  unlimited  time  to 
fubnilt  to  atbitraiy  aiitliorliy,  the  moft 
terrible  fpecics  ot  ll.ivery  ;  to  endure 
norms  andtempefh,  and  all  thedifea- 
fesincident  to  a  feafaring  life;  to  be  Ihot 
at,  nay  to  be  whipt,  a  thoufand  times 
more  cruel  to  men  of  fenfibility,  and 
ti’ho  have  fo  often  been  told  that  they 
Were  born  free  ? 

^Ve  li-.  ill  find,  that  if  England  may 
boall  with  jufticc  of  fome  wife  laws 
made  for  levying  the  territorial  rere- 
tiues,  of  a  high  refpe^l  entertained  for 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  in  many 
cafes,  of  a  legiflation  lefs  imperfeft 
than  that  of  other  nations  in  criminal 
matters,  and  of  a  public  fpirit,  in  ge¬ 
neral  noble,  and  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  dill  in  infancy  with  regard 
to  its  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perrv  and  of  liberty  which  form  the 
bafis  of  ail  political  focictics  ;  and  that 
in  its  commercial  legiflation  it  com¬ 
mits  and  glories  in  faults  diametiically 
ojipolite  to  its  interefl. 

“  liow !  it  will  be  faid,  if  the 
Englilh  arc  in  infancy,  in  what  date 
are  other  nations  — They  are  in 
the  cradle.  But  if  they  receive 
wholefome  nouriihment,  if  their  cduca* 
tion  is  conducted  with  wifdom,  they 
may  foon  become  in  all  refpedts  great¬ 
er,  more  happy,  more  jud,  and  more 
powerful  than  even  England  is  at  the 
■prefent  day.  This  cannot  fail  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  us,  whatever  events  may  take 
|)!jcc  ;  for  our  government  has  at  tad 
infpirrd  us  with  the  2eal  and  the  in¬ 
clination  of  improving  our  condition, 
and  it  affords  us  the  means.  We  arc 
pot  yet  poffeffed  of  the  vanity  which 
makes  men  difdain  information ;  we 
are  young,  and  apt  to  receive  every 
uftful  initrudtion.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  diat,  by  tl:«  inllitu- 


tion  of  provincial  alTemblics,  the  good 
has  enabled  hi^fclf  to  do  more  king 
to  his  people  than  ever  the  Parliament 
of  England  could  do  to  Britain.  The 
Englifli  counties  have  no  local  ad- 
minidratioD  ;  and  the  Pailiamenu 
which  cannot  know  all,  governs  all. 
But  in  France,  the  king  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  aflemblies  has  provided  him- 
felf  with  eyes  that  can  view  every 
thing  even  to  the  mod  minute  ramifi¬ 
cations  ;  with  means  for  difeovering 
and  determining  the  rights  and  the 
intereds  of  the  fmalled  communities  } 
with  conveniences  of  didributing  at 
once  through  all  the  villages,  even  tire 
mod  remote,  that  protection  which  is 
due  to  them,  the  adiibnee  they  require, 
and  the  works  that  may  be  ufcful  to 
them.  Thus  we  may  ferefee,  cither 
that  Great  Britain  will  imitate  our  ex¬ 
ample,  by  indituting  fuch  provincial 
affemtlies,  or  that,  if  her  pride,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  maintain  Its  exclufive  privU 
ledge  diall  prevent  it,  die  will  in 
twenty  years  be  far  behind  us  in  every 
rcfpecl. 

And  let  her  not  fuppofcj  that  by 
making  war  upon  us  ihe  will  be  able 
to  retard  our  ptogrefs,  A  war,  which 
the  wifdom  and  humanity  of  our  go* 
vei  nment  will  avoid  as  long  aspofllble, 
but  which  wc  will  fupport  with  vigour 
and  with  honour,  will  animate  and 
endoiirage  in  our  nation  that  public 
fpirit  which  now  begins  to  dawn. 
This  we  will  maintain  with  energy, 
and  if  I  may  fay  fo,  with  the  fervid 
patriotifm  of  a  whole  people ;  of  a 
noble,  ingenious,  worthy  and  brave 
people  ;  but  recently  occupied  with 
public  affairs,  and  dill  glowing  with 
gratitude  and  exn'ting  for  joy  that  the 
time  is  now  pad  when  their  fovercign* 
reckoned  them  as  nothing.  In  this 
public  fpirit  refrdes  the  true  drength  of 
nations  :  It  is  this  which  unfolds  their 
relources.  And  how  many  refburces 
do  we  not  poffcfs  in  our  country,  fo 
fertile,  fo  well  watered,  and  in  fo  hap¬ 
py  a  climate^  io  our  huTDandry  fo  pri- 
a  vUeged 


Ccrdiullty  l.t^vecK  England  atU  France  reccmiusn  id . 


Alleged  by  nature,  in  oar  indi-ftrufii- 
ble  indullry  fo  eafiiy  rcanimateJ,  and, 
lallly,  in  uur  commerce  now  treed 
from  reilraints. 

The  Englitli  know  that  our  powder, 
our  guns,  our  bayonets,  our  I'wcrds, 
our  hearts,  out  arms  are  not  inferior 
to  theirs :  our  power  in  making  ufe 
of  them,  if  we  are  forced  to  it,  is,  and 
always  will  be  greater.  The  example 
of  the  patl  may  here  deceive  Eng* 
land.  She  has  fecn  our  kings  borrow 
money  at  an  extravagant  rate ;  and 
this  was  unavoidable  even  with  the 
aHiilance  of  their  parliaments  ;  it  was 
alfo  reafonable,  becaufe  people  conii* 
dered  that  our  parliaments  were  not 
the  nation. 

But  when  our  credit  fliall  have  be* 
come,  like  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  a 
credit  truly  national^  which  itwill  foon 
be,  itwill  alfo  become  more  confider- 
ahle,  and  more  refpedlable  than  hers. 
Money-lenders  are  men  of  fenfe  >  they 
will  fee  clearly  that  the  debts  of  na¬ 
tions  are  nearly  ecpial,  and  that  the 
fecuritv  of  ours  is  infinitely  better, 
and  will  become  more  and  nu  re  fo 
every  dav.  I'oity  thoufand  Iquare 
leagues,  already  yielding  a  great  reve¬ 
nue,  and  the  value  ef  which,  a  few 
cafy,  opetations  abotit  to  be  begun 
will  cncreafe  one  third,  offer  to  c.tlcu* 
lators  a  moitgage,  more  valuable,  and 
more  fccure,  than  from  12  to  15  thou- 
faiid  (quate  leagues,  that  have  received 
the  highell  poflible  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  which  can  only  either  main¬ 
tain  their  ptefent  value  or  decline. 

Our  taxes  are  not  nwch  more  con- 
lldcrable  than  thofe  of  the  three  Bri- 
ti(h  kingdoms,  if  you  include  their 
poors  rates.  They  appear  unfupport- 
ab!e  to  us,  becaufe  they  fall  chiefly  on 
tlie  indigent.  Equality  in  their  a^eff- 
tnent  will  alleviate  their  weight,  and 
will  facilitate  tliofe  gainful  labours 
which  a  better  ad.uinillration  of  the 
public  funds  will  not  fail  continually 
to  encourage  and  inctcafe. 

The  necellity  of  difplayiog  our 


power,  will  accelerate  all  our  reforms 
and  all  the  good  inllitmions  we  are  as 
prefent  engaged  in.  Even  war,  if  we 
foould  be  fuiced  to  it,  will  fuppott  it- 
feh.  Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  be  as 
far  from  provoking  it,  as  ready  to  meet 
it ;  undoubtedly  it  would  be  gtievous 
to  us,  and  would  be  of  manifell  preju¬ 
dice  to  our  agriculture,  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  our  trade.  It  would  d* 
us  much  injury ;  it  is  always  a  mutual 
feourge.  It  would  coll  us  dear  ;  but 
our  enemies  would  feel  it  flill  moie 
than  we. 

We  ought  to  value  the  Englifh  ; 
for  they  have  genius,  and  good  difjio- 
fitions.  We  owe  them  fome  grati¬ 
tude  ;  for  they  have  contributed  much', 
tliough  inveluntaiiiy,  to  initru<fl  us. 
We  ought  to  love  them,  if  they  will 
return  our  affe^on  ;  for  they  can  flill 
be  of  much  ufe  to  us  by  their  conver- 
fiition,  their  knowledge,  the  example 
of  fome  of  them,  and  their  aflillance. 
We  ought  to  aid  them  on  condition 
of  mutual  aid  :  for  if  our  two  nations 
were  cordially  united,  they  could  main¬ 
tain  the  peace,  and  fix  the  deftiny  of 
the  whole  world.  But  if  they  foiget 
or  miflake  their  own  intcrell  from  the 
defire  cf  hurting  us  a  little,  or  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  injuring  thc’mfelves  much,  be  it 
lb — we  have  nothing  to  four  from  them; 
the  violent  remedy  they  will  ajqtly  to 
us,  more  ruinous  to  themfelvcs,  will 
confirm  and  perfoft  our  corfflttution, 
the  true  balls  ufour  future  j>rofj>erity.’^ 

The  author  then  adverts  ro  the  late 
bankruptcies  in  London  and  Manchef- 
ter, and  wifely  maintains,  tlut  Iris  coun¬ 
trymen  ought  not  to  be  elated  with 
thefe  misfoitunes,  no  more  than  the 
Englilh  ought  with  thofe  that  befai 
the  manufailurers  of  France. 

This  publication  Is  attributed  to  a 
writer  w.Ho  w..s  confultcd  at  the  fra¬ 
ming  of  tlie  roinmereial  treaty,  and 
who  has  been  long  known  as  tire  au¬ 
thor  of  fevcral  excellent  works  on  quef« 
tions  of  commerce  and  puliiieal  cco- 
uoniy. 
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XUM 


ExtraH  «f  a  M-.moir  on  thoje  Fihitnetits,  Spots,  or  CiAuJcs,  that  ajiH  thi  Ejeu 
Bj  M.  Demours,  Paris. 


PERSON'S  fubjeft  to  fuch  fpots  give 
different  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  they  perceive  them.  They  appear 
tofomellkeundulatingthtcads»tuGthcrs 
like  thin  mids,  ilars  with  tails,  little 
Mack  tofts  of  cotton,  ferpents,  fiuall 
black  points  boating  in  the  atmofphere, 
globules,  remi-tranfparcnt  ribbands  and 
knots,  or  little  portions  of  gum  half 
diffolvcd  in  water  ;  never  having 
more  opacity  than  is  neceffary  to  make 
them  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  mafs  of 
the  air,  efpecially  when  they  are  exa- 
ntined  in  a  clear  day. 

All  thefc  minute  appearances  afcend 
when  the  eyes  are  fuddenly  lifted  up, 
for  indance,  from  the  ground  to  the 
Iky :  and  if  the  eyes  are  tlien  fixed  on 
a  cloud  or  other  objcdt,  they  defccnd 
flowly  to  the  under  part  of  the  eye,  and 
difappear  while  the  fame  obje^  is  kejK 
in  view,  but  upon  the  leafl  motion  of 
the  eye  they  quit  the  place  they  had 
ftiicH  to  by  their  weight,  and  arc  again 
perceived.  Of  ail  thefe  fpots,  thefe 
that  appear  like  tlireads  are  the  cafiefc 
obierved  by  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  il;cm.  Thefe  threads  or  filaments. 
Lave  vague  appearances,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  they 
are  crooked,  fometimes  extended ;  by 
another  motion  of  tlie  eye  they  are 
bent  to  ceitain  parts,  and  thefe  chan* 
ges  are  iiioft  evident,  as  they  defeend 
o|)]>ofite  to  the  axis  of  the  eye.  There 
ate  frequently  two  or  three  of  them 
more  diflinel  than  the  red,  but  often 
an  infinity  of  fmallcr  ones  not  fu  eall- 
ly  perceived,  and  a  prodigious  multi¬ 
tude  of  minute  globules,  fome  lland- 
ing  fingle,  others  in  bundles,  that  feem, 
witli  the  filaments,  to  fall  like  a  very 
fmall  rain,  when,  after  having  fudden¬ 
ly  lifted  up  the  eyes,  the  j’erlon  diicdls 
tliein  to  a  luminous  objeifl,  to  white 
paper,  or  to  a  white  v/all ;  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  light  is  neceffaiy  in 
order  tlut  die  fiudow  of  Oicfe  miuutx 


bodies  may  fall  diflinftly  on  the  reri- 
ni,  efpecially  as  they  are  not  perfc<qly 
opke,  and  affe«5l  but  little  the  tranfpa* 
lency  of  the  eye.  There  are  aifo  fome- 
tinies  little  grate-like  Iiodies,  fume  of 
which  are  heavier  and  defccnd  more 
rapidly  ;  in  general,  the  filaments  are 
the  lighted,  and  are  always  lad  in  fal¬ 
ling;  theyarelike  beat  barometer  Mbci, 
femi  tranfparent,  in  which  there  fome¬ 
times  appear  globules  obteure  to'ward 
the  centre,  and  which  look  like  fmall 
foap  bubbles 

All  thefe  appearances  are  but  faint 
in  a  chamber  which  is  not  very  light. 
In  the  evening  they  mud  be  (ought  fur 
attentively  on  white  paper,  and  then 
they  apjieat  like  little  portions  of  fmoke 
hardly  ^lerccptiMe.  It  is  true,  they  aie 
obfcrvable  Imperfectly  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  holding  tlie  eyes  half  dint. 
They  arc  alfo  feen,  although  faintly,  by 
directing  the  eyes  to  the  fky  in  ftrong 
funihine,  and  lifting  them  often  with¬ 
out  opening  them.  When  they  are 
fought  for  in  a  clear  flty,  or  wlien  it  is 
covered  with  white  clouds,  or  in  any 
other  place  dtongly  illuminated,  they 
are  bed  perceived  when  the  eyes  are 
half  fhut.  ITicy  arc  feen  very  dillir.iftly 
in  a  fog,  from  the  refleftioa  of  v/ater, 
and  on  fnow.  Some  fee  them  wiili 
both  eyes,  others  however  with  one  eye 
ordy. 

Thefe  minute  appcarr.nces  defeend 
by  their  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  when  it  is  direided  to  an  objeA 
fomcwhai  elevated  :  when  the  fiica  is 
held  downward,  and  the  eye  fixed  on 
a  white  objeft,  they  arc  collected  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the 
organ,  where  they  aie'obfcrvcd  mot  eat 
leifure.  When  the  head  is  held  back¬ 
wards  they  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye,  in  that  pofition  the  lo.wed. 

Although  thefe  femi  opolte  atoms 
are  adoniiliingly  minute,  they  mud  be 
po.Teflcd  of  a  certain  degree  of  extent. 


5  Cpinhns  v/’ih  rr^ard  to  the  Cuuje  of  thfe  Spot:  : 

S3  they  exift  on  the  cutGde  of  a  lentl-  The  confidtnce  they  rqK'frd  in  me 
cular-fhnped  body,  w'nich  has  the  pro-  redout  led  my  endeavours  to  invclH- 
perty  of  magnifying  objeffs ;  and  I  con-  gite  this  matter,  and  the  refult  of  my 
« “ive  that  they  could  hardly  be  feen  if  enquiries  I  now  communicate  to  the 
they  were  within  it.  Their  diameter  public. 

f'tcms  to  encreafe  in  propoition  to  the  M.  le  Rci  (Jdlfh-  df  r /dead,  an* 
diftance  of  the  place  on  wi.ich  they  are  lyf.o.  p.  5^3.)  relates,  that  a  pcrlon 
examined.  A  filament  viewed  on  a  labouring  under  th  s  adoption  ronluit- 
leaf  of  v/Iiite  paper  in  a  ftrong  light  ap-  cd  nianv  occulifts,  who  wete  as  much 
I'ears  to  be  about  one  fixth  oJ  a  line  in  divided  as  to  tlie  feat,  the  nature,  ..nd 
diameter,  and  an  inch  long.  When  the  caufe  of  it,  as  v.'ith  regard  to  the 
tire  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  white  wall  dif-  cure.  It  was  propofed  to  open  the 
tant  about  20  or  30  feet,  it  feems  to  Cornea,  to  let  out  the  aqueous  humour^ 
be  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  more  which,  it  w.ns  fuppofed,  contained  the 
than  a  foot  long.  Tliefe  phenomena  peccant  matter.  This  Was  the  molt 
are  eafily  accounted  for  upon  the  prin-  ptaufible  of  the  known  dofliines,  be- 
ciples  of  optics.  caufe  thtfe  cotpulcles  appear  to  fwim 

An  experiment  made  by  de  la  Hire«  in  a  fluid  ;  but  it  is  overturned  by  the 
throws  1  ght  on  thefe  moveable  fpots  :  following  f:i<5ts :  In  certain  cafes,  very 
it  confiils  in  receiving  on  paper,  or  on  rare  it  is  true,  thefe  Ipots  incrcafe, 
white  linen,  the  rays  of  the  fun  through  fometimes  very  rapidly,  and  form  a 
a  pane  of  glafs,  in  which  are  to  be  cloud,  the  mobility  of  which  gradually 
found  thofe  grains,  bubbles  and  threads  diminiflics,  and  then  theyarefucceeded 
which  are  fo  commonly  met  with  in  by  opacity  in  the  cryftalline  lens.  Ac- 
glafs,  and  which,  although  tranfj)arent,  cordingly  Maiire-I.fn,  who  like  many 
give  a  difierent  tefraillou  from  that  of  others  w-.-.s  not  acquainted  with  their 
the  glafs  in  which  they  are  contained,  m.oiion,  fays,  that  “  their  conne<fIioti 
Thefe  grains,  bubbles  and  threads,  ap-  with  thole  imaginations  that  precede 
per  on  tl-.e  linen  or  paper  as  the  little  catarafts  m.ade  him  conjeftute  that 
tjd-es  in  queftion  cu  the  retina.  they  were  occartoned  hy  a  dileafe  in 

The  nature  of  this  impcrfeclion  in  fbme  of  the  fibres  that  compofe  the  cx- 
the  eye  is  not  well  underllood.  Seme  terior  pciiiclcs  of  the  rryllaliine,or  by 
attribute  it  to  the  inftniibiiity  of  foine  a  dilatatirm  of  the  veins  dif])crled  over 
of  I'le  fibies  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  to  its  membrane.”  The  a.''.cierts  thought 
the  morbid  Hate  of  part  of  the  retina,  the  cattraft  Formed  by  branched  fiib- 
Others  confider  this  exjnicatiun  as  de-  fiances  fwiming  i.n  the  aqueous  hu- 
feClivc,  becaufe  th.fe  corpufcles  that  moar,  and  nniting  to  compofe  ajielli- 
pafs,  rcpals,  afeend,  defeend,  and  evi-  clc  which  ohi'lruded  tliC  popll.  An 
dently  fwim  in  a  fluid,  would  be  fixed  obfervation  otherwife  accurate  led  them 
if  tiiey  were  occafioned  by  the  above  to  this  erroneous  o]»inion.  The  cryA 
caufes  ;  they  have  therefore  fujqwfed  talline  being  the  true  feat  of  the  cata- 
xhem  feated  in  the  aqueous  humour  :  raft,  it  follows  that  thefe  f[X)ts  and  fila- 
and  others  again  imagine  thefe  appear-  mentsthat,i!i  particular  cafes, aiefymp- 
anccs,  in  certain  cafes,  to  depend  on  toms  of  the  approach  of  this  dife.aic, 
films  made  by  the  lacrymal  humour  on  Ihould  be  feared  within  the  capfule 
the  cornea.  Cut  the  true  caufe  Teems  which  includes  the  lens.  I  know  a 
to  be  wcaknefs  in  fume  of  the  fibres  perfon  who  for  forty  years  has  feen  aa 
of  the  optic'nervc,  or  the  morbid  Hate  innumerable  quantity  of  rfiefe  fpots, 
of  fome  of  the  veffels  of  the  retina.  and  who  has  bad  the  jionciior  half  of 
I  was  almoft  at  the  fam^  time  con-  the  cryftalline  in  the  r-ght  eye  opake 
fjltcd  by  two  ladies  of  high  t.ink,  who  for  upwards  of  thirty.  A  lady  for 
were  aflfcAed  with  this  iodii^iitignt  whom  1  was  ccnfulced  has  feen  tliem 

for 


#/«V  Seat  ifterminem, 

loT  fifteen  years,  and  there  are  little  fomewhat  of  its  fluidity  after  death,' 
opake  bars  very  vifible  'nthecryftalline  and  to  diminifh  in  quantity  as  people 
of  both  eyes,  fo  that  (he  fees  only  im>  grow  old.  Befides,  upon  making  the 
perfedlly.  Another  gentleman  fees  fedlion  of  the  cornea  in  the  operation 
them  in  both  eyes,  and  in  the  left  they  for  the  catara<^,  when  the  diameter  of 
have  been  recently  converted  into  a  the  pupil  has  allowed  me  to  plunge  tho 
cloud,  which  is  diftiniftly  feen  through  point  of  the  inilrument  into  it,  in  or^* 
the  pupil,  and  threatens  the  cryllalline  der  to  open  the  capfule  of  the  cryfljl- 
tj-ith  total  opacity.  Other  ftamples  line,  I  have  often  Jecn  a  certain  quan* 
might  be  cited  ;  though  in  general  tity  of  whitiflr  liquor  oozing  from  th« 
thel'e  cafes  are  very  rare.  fmall  wound  made  in  thecaplule,  which 

That  no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  was  the  humour  of  Morgagni  becoms 
the  feat  of  this  aiTe<ftion,  I  opened  the  opake.  I  know  aperfon  troubled  with 
cornea,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  to  let  this  al^eflion,  and  capable  of  vciy  ac- 
out  the  aqueous  humour,  as  had  been  curate  obfervation,  who  fees,  aniong 
propofed  :  ard  the  very  day  after  this  other  appearances,  in  adrong  light  and 
operation  the  patients  faw  the  fi.me  fila-  clear  (ky,  a  gummy  line  ^ovmfuji 
ments.thc  faiViCiphcr.amar.a,  and  in  the  to  ufe  his  own  exi.teflion)  which  ajr- 
fame  quantity.  One  of  thefe  patients  pears  luminous,  changes  its  pofitioa 
Was  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  would  but  (low  ly,  according  to  the  different 
have  remarked  the  fiighteft  alteration  motions  of  the  eye,  and  which  can  lie 
if  it  had  happened.  owing  only  to  an  extremely  flight  una 

For  thcle  rcalbns,  .and  from  thefe  cx-  delation  of  the  outer  llratum  of  the 
perimentt,  I  think  myfeif  authorized  to  cryflalline,  the  denfity  of  which  is  lit- 
Conc'ude  iliat  the  feat  of  thefe  corpuf-  tie  more  confidcrable  than  tliat  of  the 
e'es  is  in  tlic  humour  of  Morgagni,  of  humour  of  Morgagni, 
which  fume  (hiail  portions,  without  The  diagnoftic  is  not  difficult,  but 
liifiog  much  of  their  tranfparencv.  ac-  the  difcafemiifl  be  carefully  dillinguiih- 
quirc  a  more  confderable  dtntity,  ed  from  thofe  fj  ots  that  are  fixed  with 
weight,  and  power  of  refraction.  This  regard  to  the  axis  of  viflon,and  which, 
humour,  which  has  received  its  name  as  they  are  generally  occafioned  bv  af- 
from  the  celebrated  anatomifl  wlio  oh  fecrums  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina, 
ferved  it  with  the  greatcfl  accuracy,  are  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ]>a'fy 
furrounds  the  cryflalltnejand  feemsdef-  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  parts,  elpecial- 
tined  fortl.e  nourifliment  of  that  body  Iv  W’ken  they  arc  recent  and  iiicreafe. 
which  is  IfKifc  in  its  capfule.  It  is  I’hefe  demand  immediate  attention  ; 
perfeclly  diaphanous,  and  although  in  but  tliofc  we  fpeak  of  are  to  the  cata- 
fmall  quantity,  the  portions  of  it  that  ra^l  what  the  gravel  is  to  the  flone  ; 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  opacity,  and  ihotigh  for  one  perfon  affliifled 
being  of  extreme  tenuity,  cun  move  with  the  (tone  there  arc  many  fubjeft 
fr<felyln  a  pietty  fmail  quantity  of  fluid,  to  the  gravel,  yet  1  imagine  the  pio- 
Somc  anatemifls  have  called  in  quef-  portion  in  the  prefentcafe  is  dill  more 
lion  the  exiflcnce  of  this  humour,  but  confidcrable ;  for  of  700  perfons  affec- 
it  may  be  eafily  demenftrated  by  in.  ted  with  thefe  fj>ots,  there  are  fcarcely 
troducing  the  point  of  a  lancet  into  the  two  in  whom  they  indicate  a  difpcfition 
cryflalline  of  a  fiteep’s  eye,  after  having  to  cataradf.  However,  in  nraciicc  the 
taken  off the  cornea,  removed  the  uvea,  proportion  does  not  feem  fo  great :  for 
and  wijicd  carefully  the  capfule  of  the  all  who  begin  to  lofe  their  fight  imme- 
cryflalbnc  witir  a  fine  cloth.  There  diate;y  apply  for  advice,  while  great 
initantly  exudes  a  drop  of  a  limjtid  numbets  totally  difregard  the  appear- 
humour,  which  is  not  always  equally  aaces  I  have  been  deferibing,  and  never 
leatark  ibie.  It  would  appear  to  ivi’e  oonfuh  the  Faculty  concanirg  tbetr. 
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They  are  exceeding’^  common,  and 
do  not  fecm  to  be  eiti.er  caufed  cr 
continued  by  intenfe  ajplication  of  the 
eyes. 

I'he  beff  remedy  is  to  quiet  the  fears 
©f  fuch  as  are  alarmed  with  them,  by 
adTuring  them  that  thefc  far.toms,v;hich 
Hicieafe  but  fiowly  during  tlie  fiift  five 
er  fix  years,  continue  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  life  without  anv  fortof  in¬ 
convenience  ;  that  they  require  no  re- 
Biedy,  nor  even  any  precautions  while 
they  are  unaccompanied  with  other  dif- 
cafes;  and  that  when  tire  mind  is  once 

reft,  they  are  difregarded  aird  never 


obferved  but  when  purpofely  fought 
for,  except  in  broad  lunlhme,  when 
they  are  very  fenfiblc,  but  without  pain. 
I  know  many  who  liave  feen  them  for 
30  or  40  years  without  finding  their 
number  or  figure  to  alter  in  any  de- 
gree^. 

The  experiments  I  have  made  and 
forty  ca^es  fent  to  me  from  different 
provinces,  added  to  the  attfwers  I  have 
given  to  eighty-eight  prrfonsw'ho  have 
confulted  rne  fince  I  began  ferroufly 
to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  make  me  hope  that  I  have  difco- 
vered  it. 


jicccurt  cf  ike  Alhambra,  the  ancient  Fcrtrcfr  and  Rejtdcnce  of  the  MoorilTi  Mo« 
larcha  <^Granada,  in  Spaip. 


TKE  Alhambra,  a  moft  remark¬ 
able  and  venerable  menument  of 
ancient  Moorilh  magnificence,  v/hich 
(fill  exifts  in  Granada,  derives  its  name 
from  die  red  colour  efthe  matcrialswith 
yvhich  it  was  originally  btiilt; 

Cgnifying  a  red  houfe.  It  appears  to 
a  traveler  a  huge  heap  of  as  ugly 
buildings  as  can  well  be  (eer,  all  hud¬ 
dled  together,  feemingiy  without  the 
leaft  intention  of  forming  one  habita¬ 
tion  on:  cf  them.  The  walls  are  en¬ 
tirely  unornamented ;  all  gravel  and 
pebbles,  daubed  over  with  plaftcr  by  a 
coarfe  hand:  yet  this  is  the  palace  of 
the  Moorifa  kings  of  Granada,  indif- 
putably  the  moft  curious  place  within 
that  exifts  in  Spain,  perhaps  In  the 
vot’d.  In  many  countries  may  be  feca 
excellent  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
architecture,  both  entire  and  in  ruins  ; 
but  nothing  to  be  met  with  any  where 
elfe  can  convey  an  idea  of  this  edifice, 
except  the  decorations  of  an  opera,  or 
the  tales  of  the  genii. 

Patling  round  the  comer  of  the 
emperor’s  palace,  you  are  admitted  at 
a  plain  uncmamenteddoor  in  a  corner, 
and  immediately  firirck  with  amaze- 
a;car,  as  you  ftep  ever  the  ‘.'.aelhold, 


to  find  yourfelf  on  a  fudden  tranfport- 
ed  into  a  fpccics  o(  fairy  land,  'rhe 
firft  place  you  come  to  is  the  court,  call¬ 
ed  the  coHWiuua,  or  del  mefucar,  that  is 
the  comnon  hnths ;  an  oblong  fcjuarc, 
with  a  deep  bafon  of  clear  water  in  the 
middle  ;  two  flights  of  marble  fteps 
leading  down  to  the  bottom  ;  on  each 
fide  a  iMiterre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of 
orange  trees.  Round  the  court  runs 
a  periftyie  paved  with  marble  :  the  ar¬ 
ches  bear  upon  very  flight  pillars,  in 
proportions  and  ftyle  different  from  ail 
the  regular  orders  of  architedlure. 
The  cielings  and  wails  are  incrufted 
with  fret-work  in  ftucco,  (0  minute  and 
intricate,  that  lire  moft  panent  draught- 
fman  would  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
it,  unlcfs  he  made  himfclf  maftcr  of 
the  general  plan.  This  would  faciii- 
ute  the  operation  exceedingly  ;  for 
ail  this  work  is  frequently  and  regular¬ 
ly  repeated  at  certain  diftanccs,  and 
has  been  executed  by  means  of  fquare 
moulds  applied  rucceftively,  and  paits 
joined  together  with  the  utmeft  nicety. 
In  every  divlfion  are  Arabic  ftntences 
of  different  lengths,  moft  of  them  cx- 
preflive  of  the  follov/ing  meanings : 
‘  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God 
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rr,  ‘  Obedience  and  honour  to  our  complicated  manner  than  that  of  the 
lord  .Vbouabdouia.’  'rhe  ciciin};s  arc  communa,  and  the  ftucco  laid  on  the 
gilt,  01  painted,  and  time  has  canfed  no  walls  with  inimitable  delicacy  ;  in  the 
diminution  in  the  freftmefs  of  th.eir  co-  cicling  it  is  fo  artfully  frofted  and  han- 
lours,  though  conftantly  cX])ofcd  to  the  died  as  to  exceed  belief.  The  capitals 
air.  The  lower  jwrt  of  the  walls  is  are  of  various  deligns,  though  each  dc- 
mofaic,  difpofed  in  fmtaiHc  knots  and  fign  is  repeated  fcveral  times  in  the  cir- 
feltoons.  A  work  fo  novel,  fo  exqui-  cu inference  of  the  court,  bat  not  the 
fitelv  liniHicd,  and  fo  different  from  all  le-aft  attention  has  been  paid  toplacing 
tlut  he  had  ever  feen,  muft  alfoid  a  them  regularly  oppoiite  to  each  other, 
flianner  the  mod  agreeable  feiil'ations  Not  the  fmaileft  reprefentaiion  of  ani- 
while  he  treads  this  magic  ground,  nial  life  can  be  difeovered  amid  the 
Tire  porches  at  the  ends  are  more  grot  vaiieties  of  foliages,  grotefques,  and 
to  work  than  any  thing  elfe  to  which  ftrange  ornaments.  About  each  arch 
they  can  be  compared.  That  on  the  is  a  large  fquare  of  arabcfques,  fur- 
right  hand  opens  into  an  oaagon  vault,  rounded  with  a  rim  of  charafters,  that 
ur.det  the  emperor’s  palace,  and  forms  are  generally  quotations  from  the  Ko- 
a  perfect  v/hilpering  gallery,  meant  to  ran.  Over  the  pillars  is  another  fquare 
be  a  communication  between  the  of-  of  delightful  filligree  work.  Higher 
fices  of  both  houfes.  «?  is  a  wooden  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice, 

Opjroiite  to  the  door  of  the  commu-  as  much  enriched  with  carving  as  the 
na  through  which  you  enter,  is  ano-  ftucco  that  covers  the  part  underneath, 
ther  leading  into  the  /row/.  Over  this  projefts  a  roof  of  red  tiles, 

or  apartment  of  the  lions  ;  which  is  an  the  only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beau- 
oblong  court,  100  feet  in  length  and  tiful  fquare.  This  ugly  covering  is 
50  in  breadth,  environed  with  a  colon-  modern,  put  on  by  order  of  Mr  Wall, 
nade  7  feet  broad  on  the  tides,  and  10  the  late  prime  minifter,  who  a  few 
at  the  end.  Two  porticos  or  c.abinets,  years  ago  gave  the  Alhambra  a  tho- 
about  1  5  feet  fquare,  projeeV  into  tiie  rough  repair.  In  Moorifh  times,  the 
court  at  the  two  extremities.  The  building  was  covered  with  large  paint- 
fqiiare  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles,  the  cd  and  glazed  tiles,  of  which  fome 
colonnade  with  white  maible.  The  few  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  In  the  centre 
Walls  are  covered  five  feet  up  from  the  of  the  court  are  twelve  ill-made  lions 
ground  witli  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  dif-  muzzled,  their  foreparts  fmooth,  their 
jKiicd  chequerwife.  Above  and  be-  hind  parts  rough,  which  bear  upon 
low  is  a  border  of  fmall  clcutcheons,  their  backs  an  enormous  bafon,  out  of 
en  imeiled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  A-  which  a  lefler  rifes.  While  the  pipes 
rairic  motto  on  a  bend,  fignifying,  were  kept  in  good  Older,  a  great  vo- 
‘  No  conqueror  but  God.’  Thecolumns  lumc  of  water  was  thrown  up,  that 
that  fiippori  the  roof  and  gallery  are  falling  down  into  the  bafons,  paflld 
of  white  marble,  very  (lender,  and  through  the  beafts,  and  ifTued  out  of 
fantafticaily  adorned.  They  are  9  their  mouths  into  a  large  refervoir, 
feet  high,  inclnding  bafe  and  capital,  where  it  communicated  by  channels 
and  8r  inches  diameter.  They  are  with  the  jet  d’eaus  in  the  apartments, 
very  irregularly  placed  ;  fometimes  This  fountain  is  of  white  marble,  em- 
fingly,  at  others  in  groups  of  three,  belliihed  with  many  feftoons  and  Ara- 
but  more*  frequently  two  together,  bic  diftiches,thustranflated  r 
I’he  width  of  the  horfe-fhoe  arches  *  Seeft  thou  not  how  the  water  flows 
above  thc.-n  is  four  feet  two  inches  copioufly  like  the  Nile  ? 
foi  the  large  ones,  and  three  for  tlie  ‘  This  refemblcs  a  fea  walhing  over 
fmaller.  The  cieliug  of  the  portico  its  fliores,  tlucatnirg  Ihipwrcck  to  the 
is  finilhed  in  a  much  finer  and  more  mariner. 
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‘  This  v/ater  rjns  abundantly  to  above  in  four  b.ili  onies.  In  the  middV 
give  drink  to  the  lions.  is  a  jet  d’eau.  'I'lie  marble  pavement 

‘  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  is  equal  to  the  finelt  cxilling,  for  the 
the  day  of  battle.  fac  of  the  flags  and  evennefs  of  the  co- 

*  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  lour.  The  two  fifters,  which  g’ve 

ind  the  lefty  mountains  proclaim  it.  name  to  the  room,  are  flalw  that  mca- 

‘  This  ganlen  is  feitile  in  delights  :  fare  1 5  fett  by  without  flaw  or  (lain. 
God  takes  care  that  no  rtoxious  animal  The  walls  up  to  a  certain  height  art 
(hall  approach  it.  mofaic,  and  above  are  divided  into 

*  The  fairprincefs  that  walks  in  this  very  neat  compartments  of  ftucco,  :iH 

garden,  covered  with  pearls,  augments  of  one  defign,  which  is  alfo  followed 
its  beauty  fo  much,  that  thou  may’ft  in  many  of  the  adjacent  hails  and  gal- 
doubt  whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  Icrics.  I'he  cicling  is  a  fretted  cove, 

flows,  or  the  teats  of  her  admirers.’  To  prtferve  this  vaulted  roof,  as  well 

Faffing  along  the  colonnade,  and  as  fume  of  the  other  principal  cu^xilas, 
keeping  on  the  fouth  fide,  you  come  the  outward  walls  of  the  towers  are 
to  a  circular  room  ufed  by  the  men  railed  ten  feet  alxrve  the  top  of  the 
as  a  place  for  drinking  coffee  and  for-  dome,  and  fupport  another  roof  over 
bets  in.  A  fountain  in  the  middle  re-  ail,  by  which  means  no  damage  can 
frefhes  the  apartment  in  fummer.  The  ever  be  caufed  by  wet  weather  or  ex¬ 
form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cefTrve  heat  and  cold.  From  this  hall  you 
cu]x)ia,  the  chearfuidifliibution  of  light  pafs  round  the  little  myrtle-garden  of 
from  .above,  and  the  exquilite  manner  Lindaraxa,  into  an  additional  building 
in  which  the  ftucco  is  defigned,  paint-  made  to  the  eaft  end  b)-  Charles  V. 
ed,and  finilhed,  exceed  all  powers  of  The  rooms  .ire  fmall  and  low.  Kis 
defeription.  Every  tiling  in  it  infpires  dear  motto,  I'lui  outre,  appears  on 
the  moft  plealing,  voluptuous  ideas  ;  every  bt  iiu.  Tiiis  leads  to  a  little 
yet  in  this  fweet  retreat  they  pretend  tower,  prcjefling  from  the  line  of  the 
that  Aboaabdoulah  aflembled  the  A-  north  wall,  called  El  tecadar,  or  the 
bencerrages,  and  caufed  their  heads  to  drelfing-room  of  the  fultana.  It  is  a 
be  ftruck  oft  into  the  fountain.  Con-  fmall  fquare  cabinet,  in  the  middle  of 
tinuing  your  w'alk  round,  you  are  ne.xt  an  ojwn  gallery,  from  which  it  receives 
brought  to  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  light  by  a  dour  and  three  windows, 
head  of  the  court,  which  are  luppofed  The  look-out  is  charming.  In  one 
to  have  been  tribunals,  or  audience-  corner  is  a  large  marble  flag,  drilled 
chambers.  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  fmcke 

Oppafite  to  the  Sala  dc  los  Ab!ncfr~  of  jierfumes  afeended  from  furnaces  be- 
rawr/ is  the  entrance  into  the  yerr-r  r/tf  low;  and  heie,  it  is  piefumtd,  the 
Its  dos  kerpiavas,  or  the  tower  of  the  Moorifh  queen  w'as  wont  to  tit  to  fu- 
two  fifters  ;  fo  named  from  two  very  migate  and  fweeten  hcrpcifon.  I'he 
beautiful  pieces  of  marble  laid  as  flags  emperor  caufed  this  pretty  room  to  be 
in  the  pavement.  This  gate  exceeds  painted  with  reprefentatiens  of  his 
all  the  reft  in  profufion  ot  ornaments,  wars,  and  a  great  variety  of  grotefques, 
and  in  beauty  of  profpeil,  W'hich  it  af-  which  appear  to  be  copious,  or  at  leaft 
fords  through  a  range  of  apartments,  imitations,  of  thofe  in  tlie  loggie  of  the 
where  a  multitude  of  arches  terminate  Vaticirn.  From  hence  you  go  through 
in  a  large  window  open  to  the  country,  a  long  paliagc  to  the  hall  of  ambafla- 
In  a  gleam  of  funftiine,  the  variety  of  dors,  w.hich  is  magniftccrtly  decorated 
t'Pts  and  lights  thrown  upon  rliis  enfi-  with  innumtraWc  vatieties  of  mofaics, 
lade  arc  uncommonly  rich.  The  firft  and  the  mottos  of  all  the  kings  of 
hail  is  ti;e  concert-room,  where  tl>e  Granada.  This  long,  narrow  anti- 
womtn  f.t;  the  muficians  played  chamber,  o;>ens  iuta  lV- cemnuna  on 
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tltc  left  han<],  and  on  the  rij^ht  into  the 
great  audience-hall  in  the  tower  of 
Coniares  ;  a  noble  apartment,  36  feet 
fqiiarc,  36  high  up  to  the  cornice,  and 
1 8  from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  cu- 
^la.  The  walls  on  three  fidc-s  are  15 
feet  thick,  on  the  other  9  ;  the  lower 
range  of  windows  1 3  f;et  high.  The 
wiiole  wail  is  inlaid  with  niofaic  of 
many  colours,  difpofed  in  intricate 
knots,  (tars,  and  othet  ligures.  In  eve¬ 
ry  part  various  Arabic  fcntenccs  are 
rcjK'ated. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour 
of  the  upper  apartments,  which  are  u- 
pon  a  level  with  tlic  ofSccs  of  the  new 
palace,  you  defeend  to  the  lower  door, 
which  confided  of  bed-chambers  and 
fummer-rooms ;  the  hack  ftaiis  and 
palfiiges,  that  facilitated  the  intcrcouife 
between  them,  are  without  number. 
The  mod  rcraaikable  room  below  is 
the  king’s  bed-chamber,  which  com¬ 
municated,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  with 
the  upper  dory.  The  beds  were  placed 
in  two  alcoves,  upon  a  raifed  pavement 
of  blue  and  white  tiles :  but  as  it  was 
repaired  by  Philip  V.  who  pafled  fome 
time  here,  it  cannot  be  faid  how  it 
may  have  been  in  former  times.  A 
fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  re¬ 
ft  cfh  the  apartment  in  hot  weather. 
Behind  die  alcoves  are  fmall  doors, 
that  conduA  you  to  the  royal  baths. 
Thefe  confift  of  one  fmall  clufet  with 
marble  cidetns  for  walhing  children, 
two  rooms  for  grown-up  perfons,  and 
vaults  for  boilers  and  furnaces  that 
fiipplicd  the  baths  with  water  and  the 
Hovcs  with  vapours.  The  troughs  are 


formed  of  latge  flabs  of  white  marble; 
the  walls  arc  beautified  with  paity-co- 
loured  eanhen  ware;  light  is  admitted 
by  holes  in  the  coved  ceiling. 

Hard  by  is  the  whilj^eiing  gallery, 
and  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  faid  to  have 
been  made  for  the  diverfion  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  One  of  the  pafiages 
of  communication  is  fenced  on  with  a 
ftrong  iron  grate,  and  called  the  prlf.ii 
of  the  ftdtuua  ;  but  it  feems  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any 
bodyfrom  ciimbingupintothe  women’s 
quarter. 

Under  the  council-room  is  a  long 
flip,  called  the  king’s  fudy  ;  and  ad¬ 
joining  to  it  are  fevcral  vaults,  fiid  to 
be  the  place  of  burial  of  the  roya*  fa¬ 
mily.  In  the  year  1574,  four  fepul- 
chres  were  opened  ;  but  as  they  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  bones  and  afhes, 
were  immediately  clofed  again. 

This  defeription  of  the  Alhambra 
may  be  finilhed  by  obferving  how  ad¬ 
mit  abiy  every  thing  was  planned  and 
calculated  for  rendering  this  palace 
the  mod  voluptuous  of  all  retirements; 
what  plentiful  fupplies  of  water  were 
brought  to  refrelh  it  in  the  hot  months 
of  fummer  ;  what  a  ftee  circulation  of 
air  was  contrived,  by  the  judicious  dif- 
pofitiou  of  doors  and  windows  ;  what 
fhady  gardens  of  aromatic  trees;  what 
noble  views  over  the  beautiful  hills  and 
fertile  plains  !  No  wonder  the  Moors 
regretted  Granada  ;  no  wonder  they 
dill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every 
Friday  for  the  recovery  of  this  city, 
which  they  edeem  a  terrediial  para- 
dile. 


To  the  Publiflicr. 

S  I  R, 

IN  page 5595th ofthe Encyclopaedia  “  found  fo  condantly  capable  of  en- 
Britannica,  the  learned  and  ingeni-  “  tertaining,  improving,  and  fatisfying 
ous  compilers  of  thatvaluable  work  ob-  **  the  mind  of  man.’.’  1  had  not  read 
ferve  of  the  Microfeope,  “  that  among  this  book,  or  any  other  on  the  above 
“  all  the  inventions  that  ever  appeared  fubjtft,  when  the  following  obfierva- 
^  in  the  world,  none,  jKrbap«,  can  be  tions  were  made ;  but  relying  on  their 

Y  y  2  judgment* 
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judgment,  I  think  the  narration  oval  or  fi'ccies  nearly  circular,  v.-h'rh 
may  be  acceptable.  The  obje«5ls  were  at  times  ilirew  out  at  plcafuie  i  ftiarp 
viewed  with  a  refledling  ^IicTo^copc,  pointed  ends,  and  a  fi>ecies  very  like  a 
equal,  if  not  fupeiior  to  any  in  Eu>  maggot, with  much lluwer  motions  than 
iP]>e-  the  other  two. 

The  (irfl  exhibited  was  a  drep  of  In  the  common  fpring  •u.'.ihr  of  /;• 
•water.  When  tlie  Microfeope  was  dlnbar^h  there  letmcd  to  be  cO'y  th.c 
adjurted  to  the  proper  focus,  a  confu-  two  hr(K 

lion  ot  irregular-ihajred  fpots  of  dud  A  drop  of  fait  water,  or  filt  dilTul- 
were  feen,  and,  moving  thro’  this,  a  red,  (hewed  concave  crydals  perfe^l'y 
number  of  diftinft  animalcules,  enlar-  fquare,  in  fize  an  incli,  conipofed  of 
ged,  fome  to  the  fize  of  frogs,  but  an  inner  opaque  fquare,  of  zones  fur- 
they  were  of  different  fhapes  and  rounding  this,  beautifully  reprtfenting 
lizes.  the  prifmatic  ot  rainbow  colours. 

Some  of  them  were  oval,  and  others  In  fmall  beer  the  animalcules  were 
round :  Ibme  had  quick  motions,  feen  of  different  fizes  and  fhajKS, 
others  flow  ;  and  others  again  were  deferibing  the  above  motion, 
feen  with  an  evident  motion  (tho’  In  viregar,  animalcules  were  fl'cwn 
dill  flower,)  as  if  moving  on  a  centre,  magnified  to  a  prodigious  fize,  of  a 

Some  of  the  larger  ones  purfiied,  longitudinal  fhape,  refcmbling  cels, 
overtook,  and  fwallowed  the  fmaller.  'As  this  fluid  feems  in  a  fniall  de- 
By  the  rcfledtion  on  the  linen  flieet,  gree  too  vifeid  for  exhibiting  proper- 
the  leeveejl  part  of  the  drop  of  ly  the  motions  of  the  animalcules*  a 

was  thrown  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  minute  particle  of  fallva  was  added,  to 

flieet;  and  almolt  uniformly  the  enable  them  to  move  more  evidently, 

motion  of  ihefe  animals,  thus  niagnifi-  which  however  might  aft  by  giving 
ed  almod  beyond  belief,  was  ii.ade  life. 

from  the  bottom  of  the  fhcet  towards  The  fame  mixture  of  dregs  or  dud 
the  ujiper  part.  w  as  feen  in  the  ale  and  vinegar. 

In  afhort  while,  however,  after  thefe  There  w'ere,fj>eaking  within  bounds, 
motions  had  been  feen,  they  ilojit  in  20  animals  In  the  drop  of  vinegar  ; 
all  the  animalcules,  nearly,  il.ough  not  and,  attentive  to  the  fame  very  modcr- 
exadfly,  about  the  fame  time,  and  ate  computation,  I  mud  fiiy  there  were 
feemed  to  carry  the  mafs  of  dregs  part-  no  lefs  than  100  in  the  drop  of  water, 
ly  with, them.  When  alive, tho’  in  gene-  The  larged  cel  in  the  vinegar  was 

lal  they  moved  towards  the  top  of  ilie  about  3  or  4  feet  long  on  the  fhect. 
flieet,  yet  at  times  they  were  feen  to  The  motion  of  this  was  comparatively 
move  in  every  direction  ;  individuals  flow  ;  however,  it  moved  ilftlf  hide- 
moving  towards  a  point  feemingly  a  oufly  along  ;  and  1  faw  others  a  foot 
foot  above,  then  flopping,  and  return-  long,  move  like  eels  in  common  ri- 
ing  quickly  to  the  fpot  they  had  left  ;  vers,  with  the  greated  alertnefs  and 
fometimes  alfo,  in  their  tra^s,  deferib-  rapidity,  and  making  numberlefs 
ing  a  femicircle  or  oblique  line,  at  0-  wreathings  with  their  bodies,  feeming 
ther  times  feemingly  a  complete  cir-  to  fearch  for  their  food  in  every  cor- 
cle  ;  but  after  going  thro’ thefe  various  ner,  and  diiving  the  dregs  of  the  li- 
rcToiutions,  they  uniformly  diopt  mo-  quor  that  obflruded  their  paflage  be- 
tionicfs  to  the  Inittom,  or  lower  part  of  fore  them,  as  fo  many  imprudent  in- 
ihe  iheet,  which  being  the  upper  fur-  truders  into  their  ground, 
faccofthe  drop,  (hews  theirfpecifiegra-  The  eel  near  four  feet  long,  we 
vity  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  tl)c  liquor,  thought  we  faw  at  one  time  fwallow 
In  rain  •water  wc  could  diflinguKh  a  globule  of  fpittie  which  had  been 
3  different  fpecics  of  animalcules  j  an  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  and  feemed 

OB 
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M  til  fliect  about  the  fize  of  an  o-  A  drop  of  blood  recently  taken  from 
ric.^c.  a  gcnlcman’s  band  in  the  room,  (hew- 

In  vinegar,  when  examiped  a  third  cd  a  fluid  of  a  reddilli  colour  not  veiy 
time,  we  law  ancthcr  eel  4  fee:  long  ;  dark,  a  turbid  fcJimcrt,  and  2  or  3  aci- 
one  gentleman  thought  tl-e  rmutlt  of  nialculcs  enlarged  to  the  Cze  of  pi- 
it  rclcmblcd  that  of  a  leech.  Wet  this  I  geonseggs,  with  very  languid  motions, 
couhi  rot  difeover,  neither  could  I  In  this  experiment,  however,  I  fuf’ 
picctive  any  eyes,  although  the  ani-  peeled  there  was  fonie  admixture  of 
nnicule  was  thus  allonilhingly  mag-  water,  or  a  moilhire  prerioufly  clotted 
niilcd  ;  but,  in  the  fame  drop  of  vin-  on  thcfmall  piece  of  glif,  on  vvhiv,h  tlie 
egar,  w'e  thought  we  could  remark  flaidswereadheringjtoexhibittheircon- 
di^inclly  2  fj>ecies  of  ttls,  a  pellucid,  tents  witli  the  aid  oi  the  microfeope. 
and  a  dark  ot  black  one,  of  fm^ier  f  ze.  I  therefore,  at  a  fubfequent  exami- 
It  may  be  remaiked  here,  that  the  nation,  put  a  drop  of  blood  fiom  a 
faiiva  or  foittlt  was  divided  into  glo-  recent  wound  (>f  my  own  finger,  cu 
bales,  which  appeared  of  difleicnt  the  glafs,  and  repeated  the  exarnina- 
fzes,  of  alight  blue  colour  and  peilu-  tion  with  as  mi'ch  accuracy  as  I  WaS 
cld,  containing  no  animalcules.  mafler  of,  on  2  different  drops. 

In  fpitile  examined  by  itfelf,  no-  My  fufpicions  were  now'  confirm- 
tlilng  like  animalcules  could  be  feen.  ed,  for  there  ap')eared  only  a  general 
In  a  drop  of  miik,  a.ulmalcules  rednefs  of  the  liquor,  a  number  if 
feemed  evident,  at  the  firfl  examina-  round,  tranfparent,  flattifli,  red  bodies, 
tion,  of  an  oval  figure,  much  about  a  afew  cryftaliine  orpcrfeflly  clcaronc', 
f  ze,  but  much  more  fluggilh  than  and  in  one  or  2  fpots  a  dark-coloured, 
thofc  In  water  or  ale.  oblong  fubft  ance,  which  j'robably  was 

On  examining  the  fluid  a  fecond  the  red  particles  coagulated, 
and  third  time,  I  could  fee  no  di-  Here  alfo  there  was  a  general  mo- 
flinft  animalcules,  but  a  num.ber  of  tion  obfervable,  bat  no  particular  one, 
final!  roundilh  bodies,  with  a  general  which  would  irdicate  animal  motioa 
flow  motion  in  a  particular  direAion  in  organized  bodies, 
fideways,  without  the  appearance  of  When  a  panicle  of  fpirit  cf  hartf- 


any  partial,  circular,  or  other  motions, 
as  in  water,  beer,  and  vinegar. 


horn  was  added  to  a  drop  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  fuhjeftcd  to  the  microfeope,  the  a- 


On  adding  a  fmall  drop  of  brandy,  nimalcules  feemed  to  be  inllanily  kil- 
a  fudden  motion,  as  of  enormous  bil-  led. 

lows  of  the  fea  clofiing  together,  was  A  drop  of  the  fialution  of  arlenic 
raifed ;  but  the  fmall  round  bodies  did  (hewed  beautiful  cryffallizations,  (be- 
not,  and  could  *01,  have  any  lhare  in  ginning  in  a  number  of  points  in  the 
producing  fuch  a  general  diflurbance,  fpace  of  about  a  minute,)  of  various 
as  they  were  all  at  once  whirled  ab-aut  forms,  like  plftols,  fwords,  &c.  fome 
in  the  vail  volume  of  fluid  with  great  laid  parallel,  and  others  horizontal ; 
rapidity.  but  as  this  air  was  frofly,  and  the  e- 

This  tremendous  commotion  (hewn  vaporation  did  not  go  on  fo  faff  as  in 
by  the  microfeope  could,  in  my  hum-  the  contrary  drcumitance,  the  aftonilh- 
ble  opinion,  be  only  explained  fiom  ingly-rapid  (hooting  of  the  cryffalsw'C 
chemical  attraflion  ;  and  as  I  formerly  did  not  fee  ;  however,  fomc  were  ob- 
doubted  the  exiffence  of  animalcules  ferved  to  be  extended  at  one  (hoot,  a 
in  milk,  from  thefe  experiments  I  am  quarter  of  afoot  in  a  moment,  and  the 
inclined  to  do  fo  fiill.  whole  compound  figure  was  very 

Perhaps  wai  m  milk  immediately  ta-  beautiful, 
ken  from  the  cow  in  Summer,  would  A  drop  of  vitriolated  Tartar  in  (b- 
i^cw  them  and  their  motions,  lution,  which  cryffetUaed  with  equal 

rapidity 
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rnpidity  as  the  arfenical  fclution,  in  a 
ffv  moments  after  being  placed  on 
the  glafs  and  expoied  to  the  magnify¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  mlcrofcope,  although 
pellucid,  had  a  number  of  dark  points 
feattered  through  the  circle  reflcilcd 
on  the  flieet,  (of  6  feet  diameter,)  and 
torn  thefe  points,  almofl  all  at  once, 
p.irallel  tubular  chryftals  rrcM  along 
as  one  would  move  the  finger  quickly, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  the 
w  hole  circle  appeared  filled  with  them, 
W'hich  regular  and  beautiful  combina¬ 
tion  refembled  a  inap^wjicent  tower  or 
cajik.  In  a  folution  of  lugar  of  lead, 
the  chryflals  were  magnified  to  about 
3  feet,  but  the  procefs  in  this  was 
wore  tardy  than  ia  the  other  folu- 
tion. 

Various  fmall  thin  fegments  of  young 
trees  and  Ihrubs,  of  which  I  can  re¬ 
member  vine,  goofeberry,  raifin,  o- 
range,  oak,  apple  and  pea*-,  altout  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  their  e^ftreme  thinnefs  rendered 
j  tiluckl,  were  magnified  to  about  5  feet 
fiiameter.  Tlic  appearance  in  each  was 
svidely  different.  Tlie  radii  (Iretching 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  thefe  fegments  were  different  fi^es, 
were  placed  in  different  relative  jwfi- 
tions,  and  the  various  receptacles  inter- 
fperfed  in  their  intcrdices  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lhapes. 

The  fegment  of  the  orange  tree 
wood  exadlly  refembled  the  legment 
of  an  orange. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fegment  of  the 
currant  tree  there  was  a  plain  white 
circle  exhibited  by  the  microfeope, 
w  hich  could  not  be  dilUnguilhed  by 
the  naked  eye. 

This  appeared  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  fegment  of  a  thin  branch  of  a 
young  oak  ap}x:ared  divided  into  4 
triangles,  the  moll  acute  angles  of 
e.ich  meeting  in  the  centre,  the  oppo- 
fite  triangles  were  fimilar  ;  the  one 
couple  of  a  more  clofc  texture,  and 
the  other  the  denfer,  refembling  fliects 
farmed  of  finall  hard  twilled  topes. 

The  ftrudlurc  in  all  of  the  fegments 


of  fap  and  air  vcffels  tolerably  tr.mfpa- 
rent.  and  ofthe  fibrous  part  more  opaque 
were  feen  very  dilHnitly  ;  but  no  def- 
cription  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  variety,  regularity,  and  beauty  dif- 
played  in  each. 

Some  fuppofe  that  wine  contains 
animalcules.  In  compliance  with  the 
fuggeftionof  a  k.uned  lord  and  very 
ingenious  phllofophcr,  I  prevailed  on 
the  cxaiblter,  whole  accuracy  from  his 
conllant  praflice  in  condutiling  expe- 
rimenrs  might  be  depended  on,  to 
fubjeft  fome  claret  wine,  ( I  carried 
with  me)  to  the  aflicn  of  the  micro- 
fcope.  I  had  previoully  mentioned 
my  fufpicions  that  there  were  no  ani¬ 
malcules  in  any  vvinc,unlcfs  when  »rnd- 
ing  to  the  acetous  feimcntatirin  ;  but  I 
fuppofed  that  if  any  fpecics  contained 
thefe,  we  could  moll  readily  find  them 
in  the  weakeft,  as  in  claret.  A  drop 
of  th's  being  examined,  Ihewed  no 
bodies  whatever  bearing  rcfemblance 
to  animals;  and  from  thefe  experiments 
wc  may  niodtllly  infer,  that  claret  ta¬ 
ken  in  moderation  may  be  drunk  by 
women  and  men  of  all  ranks,  without 
the  fmallcfl  dread  of  being  hurt  or 
bitten  by  animalcules.  Were  this  e- 
ven  the  cafe  with  other  wines,  which, 
confidering  that  all  fpirituous  liquors 
kill  animalcules  is  very  improbable, 
the  juice  of  the  llomach,  or  fccrctio 
gadiica,  would  be  quite  fufficient  to 
do  the  bufinefs,  as  they  would  in  a 
very  Ihort  fpace  be  reduced  to  a  gelly 
by  it. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  li¬ 
terary  accompli Ihments,  fufpefting  tliat 
the  fmall  beer  and  water  might  have 
been  adulterated,  in  order  to  prevent 
deception  as  much  as  pofiible,  caufed 
fome  of  his  owm  to  be  examined,  and 
the  fame  appearances  were  prefented 
as  already  deferibed. 

A  fingle  hair  of  the  exhibitcr’s  head 
was  magnified  by  a  middle-fized  lens 
to  the  bignefs  cf  a  •walking  cane,  and 
appeared  tubular,  compofed  of  one 
tube,  being  tranfparent  ia  the  middle 
and  dark  at  the  edges. 

That 
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Tnat  of  a  young  Negre  appeared 
with  the  fame  lens  opaque  through¬ 
out,  retaining  the  natural  curve,  and 
feemed  only  about  one  half  of  the  dia- 
fneter  of  his  mafter’s  ;  whereas  a  grey 
hair  frwii  Sir  Peter  Parker’s  head  was 
one  third  broader  than  the  Doflor’s. 

We  next  examined  another  dead  a- 
nimal  fubdance,  a  fpecics  of  Scaribz- 
us,  or  the  diamond  beetle,  brought 
from  Peru,  winch  I  believe  is  tire  phof- 
phoric  inleft  that  was  fent  from  Dr 
Zona,  firft  phyfician  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  theR«)yal  Society,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  light 
ufed  by  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  during  the  night,  before  the 
Spaniards  got  amongft  them. 

It  ferves  for  a  light  only  when  alive, 
and  then  is  highly  phofphoric.  To 
the  naked  eye,  it  has  a  Ihining  appear¬ 
ance,  of  a  grecniih  cad. 

This  we  did  not  examine  with  the 
large  raicrofeope,  but  when  a  fniall 
convex  lens  was  applied  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  near  it,  the  natural  colours  of 
light  green,  fparkling  with  bright  red, 
golden  and  filvery  fpots  .vere  difplay- 
cd  in  high  perfeftion,  and  without  ex¬ 
aggeration  it  appeared  one  of  the  mod 
bea.utifiil  objefts  in  nature. 

A  hyipg  I'jufe  was  magnified  to 
the  fizc  of  many  men,  being  above  4 
feet;  and  at  particular  times,  (when 
the  liglit  was  mod  vivid,)  we  faw,  in 
the  mod  didinft  manner,  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  which  v;as  placed 
near  the  licad,  pufliing  the  blood  down 
towards  the  tail. 

Tiic  beait  appeared  about  the  fize 
of  a  man’s  two  hands  doled,  and  the 
motion  of  it  was  like  that  of  the 
hands  alternately  opened  and  fliut  up- 
on  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  reprefenting 
a  moveable  axis. 

As  the  operation  of  bleeding  is  a 
very  nice  one,  and  therefore  to  be 
done  with  a  nite  indruinent,  I  exa¬ 
mined  dilTcrent  lancets  which  {ecmed 
fuitable  to  perform  with. 

The  cutting  portion  was  magnified 
to  the  fii:  of  a  man’s  waUl,  teic. in*- 


ting  nearly  in  a  point. 

In  3  of  thefe  there  was  no  rough- 
nefs  or  rult  difcernible,  but  in  the  4th 
there  appeared  a  confiderable  galh  and 
roughr.efs,  not  didlngnilhablc  by  the 
naked  eye ;  futbat  pain  and  ulceration, 
fomctimesconfcqucnttcthe  ufc  of  thefe 
feemingly-good  indruments,  may  be 
prevented  by  an  attentive  previous  ex¬ 
amination  with  the  microfcopc. 

In  the  Encyclopaedia  p.  5592d,  it 
is  alledged  that  animalcuics  are  to  be 
found  in  fpittlc,  brandy,  and  wine  ; 
but  this  aflertion  we  would  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  regard  as  an  error ;  for,  w.th 
the  aid  of  the  above  indrument,  oa 
repeated  trials,  not  a  (ingle  one  could 
be  difeovered  in  the  two  firft. 

We  would  be  inclined  to  aferibe 
this  erroneous  reprefentation,  either 
to  a  heated  imagination  in  a  prejudi¬ 
ced  jrerfon  who  made  the  experimenr, 
or  to  fome  fault  in  the  inftrument, 
becaufc  the  glafs  we  ufed  enlarges  mi¬ 
nute  objefts  to  fuch  a  magnitude,  that 
I  believe  if  any  thing  of  that  fort  did 
exift  in  thefe  tranfparent  duids,  it 
muft  of  necelllty  be  rendered  evident, 
when  the  glafs  is  properly  adjufttd  ; 
there  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  fixed 
point  of  Hze  for  animal  life. 

The  a'Tetiion  is,  I  believe,  given 
on  tlie  authority  of  Mr  Gray,  one  ofthe 
beft  writers  on  the  microfcopc,  who 
publilhed  it  in  the  Pliilofopblcarrranf- 
aftioiis,  but  from  fome  of  his  deferip- 
tions,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  bis 
largeft  gUlTes  did  not  polTefs  fo  highly 
m.agnifying  powers  as  the  above  inftru- 
nient. 

The  circumftance  of  the  animals 
uniformly  droping  to  the  bottom  of 
the  llicet,  (or  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
liquor,)  after  a  certain  fpace  of  time 
had  elapfed,  and  not  renewing  their 
motions;  the  various  figures,  and  very 
different  movements  of  thefe  animal¬ 
cules,  and  their  not  being  dlftinguilh- 
able  in  the  milk,  faliva,  and  different 
ardent  fpirlts,  are,  I  humbly  prefumc, 
certain  criterion?,  from  which  we 
may  br:  allowed,  to  infrr  that  there 
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was  no  microfccpical  deception  in 
thefe  trials,  as  might  be  readily  fufpec- 
tcd  when  fuch  ilrangc  phenomena  are 
exhibited. 

Every  one  who  lays  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  a  candid  manner,  new  fads  rela¬ 
tive  to  natural  hiltory,  olTers  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  prefent  to  a  nu.-aarous  com¬ 
munity,  and  contributes  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  fciencc,  in  whiv  h  we 
areftillmuehinthedark;  andasthe  jtilf-  - 
ly  celebrated,  and  great  Linnariis  has 
well  cxprelTed  it  at  the  end  of  his 
fyftcm  of  Nature,  “  Omnia  quae  fei- 
“  mus  funt  pars  minima  eorum  qu« 
“  nefeimus.”  All  that  we  already 
know  is  but  an  atom  compaied  to  what 
wc  do  not  know. 

This  may  be  more  applicable  to 
the  more  minute  conqxrncnt  parts  of 
this  globe,  as  the  microfeope  difclcfcs 
a  wide  field  of  objeds  entirely  new, 
and  tranfports  one  as  it  were  into  a 
new  world. 

I  therefore  humbly  prefume  to  of- 
fei  to  the  confidcration  of  the  learned, 
if  it  would  not  be  a  defireable  ohjed 
foi  the  College  to  pofiefs,  a  microfeone 
of  great  powers,  to  aflilb  her  conllitu- 
encs,  men  of  Icainino  and  abilities,  to 
inycltigate  nature  in  her  mtnutet  works. 

This  is  not  a  fubjed  of  mere  cun- 
ofuy,  but  when  duly  con  fide  red,  of  real 
tife. 

.Several  contagious  difeafes  arc  fup- 
pofed,  with  , probability,  to  arife  from 
animalcules. 

The  fuppofitlon  may  be  determined 
in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  and  fuch  ex¬ 
periments  may  lead  to  more  imjjortant 
difeoveries  in  the  animal  opconomy, 
Dr  the  dodrine  of  difeafes,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  of  mankind.  . 

I  had  projeded  fevcral  experiments, 
and  adually  executed  fomc  with  the 
above  apparatus,  to  determine  tliis  mat¬ 
ter,  which  has  been  fo  long  the  fubjed 
of  difputc.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
coldnefs  of  the  w  eather,  (a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  in  the  air,  bright  fun- 
flune,  and  other  circumfiances,  being 
tequifite  for  enfuiing  fuccefs  io  expe¬ 


riments  cf  this  nature,)  1  could  draw 
no  certain  conc'ufi.ms  horn  them. 

Linnecus,  in  the  Amxnitatcs  Acadc- 
mica:,  vol.  ad,  p.  333.  and  vol.  cth,  p. 
9).  has  afe.-ibed  itch  to  animals,  which 
he  has  named  Aciui  Sironts  ;  and  iic 
has  gone  fo  far  as  to  iiifert,  that  tliefc 
have  8  feet,  and  Icveral  biiHles  on  their 
backs. 

To  rifcertaln,  if  pollible,  whether 
thefe  were  the  caufe  of  the  difjrder,  I 
firft  tried  matter  carried  ou  a  lancet  in  a 
phial  from  the  patient’s  lodging  to  the 
inftiumenr,  but  could  difcover  none 
in  this  ]Hntion. 

Ey  the  fi  iendly  alTifiancc  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  phyfician,  and  truly  philo(t»’ Id¬ 
eal  fpirit,  faewn  by  his  willlngnels  to 
profecute  experiments  that  might  be 
ufeful  to  mankind,  1  procured  ih^ 
loan  of  an  itch  patient. 

I  carried  him  with  me  to  the  room 
in  which  the  microfeojM:  was. 

With  the  point  cf  a  lancet  I  put 
fomo  of  the  fluid  matter  fi  oni  the  itcity 
puilulcs  on  afm.all  clear  piece  ofglafs, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  mlciofcopic  ray. 

In  two  trials  of  this  kind,  I  was  a- 
ble  to  diitinguilh  a  number  of  fmall 
oblong  bodies,  fomewhat  like  animal¬ 
cules,  but  thefe  were  wit’nout  percip- 
tible  movement,  perfectly  torpid. 

From  fiinl’Pg  no  animalcules  in  tlufij 
trials,  I  am  induced  to  ir.fer,  th.it  ei¬ 
ther  the  rci>relcntations  of  IdnnaruJ, 
Eonoino,R.ofcn,  Win  Ruienltcin,  An- 
gull  Hauptman  Zwici,  Dr  Mead, 
Sir  John  I’tingle,  a  Icarn'.'d  and  inge¬ 
nious  author  in  a  late  l.ondon  Me¬ 
dical  Journal,  &c.  are  niicrofcopical 
deceptions,  or  that  the  animals,  the 
caufe  of  this  diforder,  were  not  fceo 
in  my  experiments  from  3  different 
caufes. 

I  ft,  Either  the  inflammation  and  fup; 
puration  in  the  flcin  killing  the  animal¬ 
cules  the  primary  caufe  of  the  dif- 
cafe;  or,  2d!y,  the  cold  air,  and  almofl 
inftantaneous  coagulation  of  the  matter 
deptiving  them  of  motion,  (benumli- 
ing  their  little  bodies,);  nr,  3£i!y,  My 
niiflaking  the  feat  of  die  little  boars, 
they 
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:they  travelling  perhaps  only  along  the  my  friends,  fome  of  whom  are  good 
little  hollows,  ot  furrows  in  the  Ikin,  judges  of  the  fubjedl,  and  who  aflure 
appears  fulRcient  to  hare  prevented  me  that  the  hints  contained  in  this 
their  being  difcovered.  (hort  elTay  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am,  publications  whatever,  I  have  been  ur- 
ihough  formerly  confident  ( from  the  ged  to  ufTer  it  to  public  infpedfion. 
alTeitions  of  fo  many  refj>c^able  a-  The  inferting  it,  befides  giving  the 
thors,)  of  their  cxiltence,  now  cx-  impartial,  an  opportunity  of  confirming 
tremely  doubtful  of  its  reality.  truth  or  detcAing  error,  will  oblige 

1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ex-  many  of  your  readers  ;  and  with  fin- 
perinient  can  be  fuccefstuUy  executed  cere  wiflies  that  thefe  hints  may  con- 
only  in  a  room  the  air  of  which  is  heat-  tribute  to  general  utility,  1  am, 
ed  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  thermo-  SIR, 

meter,  but  this  1  will  not  pretend  to  Your  obedient  fervant, 

point  out.  F. 

From  the  repeated  folicitations  of  20th  January  1 788. 


Bhfervathm  on  the  Government  0/ the  late  Frederic  II.  King  5/“  Prullia.  Bj 
fi.  H.  Latrobe. 

IN  a  country,  where  neither  the  chain  of fuccefsful  events  upon  which 
conflitution,  nor  the  wife  and  a-  the  main  objeiff  of  his  ambition  de- 
miable  charaAer  of  the  monarch,  ad-  pended ;  and  this  feems  fo  have  been, 
mits  of  the  fmallefl  idea  of  tyranny,  to  fee  himfelf  the  uncontrouled  and 
every  dcfpotic  aft  of  a  foreign  unlimit-  unmolefled  monarch  of  a  flourifhing, 
ed  prince,  though  authorized  by  the  poweiful,  and  wealthy  flate.  No  pare 
eiiablithcd  laws  of  his  dominions,  may  of  his  reign,  therefore,  was  inaftive  or 
appear  to  be  dic'fated  by  arbitrary  or  ty-  dull.  The  moll  tranquil  times  of  peace, 
rannical  motives.  The  fenfe  of  the  teem^  with  new  pn>jefts,  for  the  ac- 
natural  rights  of  individuals,  biafes  the  complilhment  of  what  he  thought  the 
mind  too  ftrongly,  to  fuffer  it  for  a  welfare  of  his  dominions  ;  and  how- 
moment  to  conceive  an  infringement  ever  rigorous  his  meafures  might  at 
of  them,  by  the  finglc  will  of  one  man,  firft  feem,  and  however  individuals 
to  be  legal.  But  an  exertion  of  power,  might  fuffer  by  their  execution,  if  he 
which  in  this  ifland  would  be  looked  was  perfuaded  that  they  in  the  end 
upon  as  a  m«ft  Hagrant  inftance  of  op-  would  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
pteflioN,  might  peihaps,  in  Prulfia,  dc-  general  good  of  the  (late,  no  confider- 
ferve  the  fofter  name  of  a  beneficent  aiion  could  poflibly  fhake  his  refolu- 
cxertiun  of  royal  authority  in  a  cafe  of  tion. 

nccefKty.  When  the  unlimited  power  of  a 

The  critical  circumflances,in  which  monarch,  direfted  by  wifdom,  juftice, 
Frederic  II.  from  the  beginning  to  the  and  humanity,  is  uniformly  exerted  to 
end  of  his  reign  was  almofl  conffantly  this  great  end,  it  perhaps  conditutes 
*'’g*gcd,  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  that  form  of  government,  under  which 
aft  with  an  uniform,  and  indexible  de-  men  who  have  learned  to  facrifice 
gree  of  deadinefs,  to  enforce  the  exe-  their  private  feelings  as  individuals,  to 
cution  of  his  plans  by  the  mod  vigo-  what  their  reafon  convinces  them  it  is 
rous  means,  and  to  prevent,  to  the  ut-  right  to  fuller  as  citizens  of  a  great 
mod  of  his  power,  any  meafuie  from  date,  may  enjoy  more  political  happi- 
mifearrying,  which  might  break  the  nefs,  than  under  any  other  mode  of 
VoL.  VIII.  No.  47.  Z  z  government 
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government  wbatfoever ;  they  may  nions,  f.>ine  controul  over  the  royal 
ihen  imagine  themfelves  members  of  prerogative.  But  we  do  net  finii,  vs- 
a  large  family,  duelled  by  a  wife  and  cepting  in  a  few  indances  i-f  a  local 
kind  patriarch,  whofe  authority,  they  and  trivial  nature,  that  the  ordtrs  cf 
are  cenain,  will  never  be  exerted  bat  the  late  king  ever  met  with  oj>p<*lhIf>n 
to  promote  their  happinefs,  mildly  to  from  this  higc  and  pt*werful  b'jdy, 
correct  their  failings,  or  genercufly  to  the  on'y  bulwark  againfl  the  torrent  of 
reward  their  merits.  But  the  minds  de.']>jtifin,  uhefe  numbers,  had  tl^ey 
of  motl  men  arc  fo  perrerfe,  that  they  been  united  in  any  common  pLn,  might 
will  not  be  compelled  to  do  what  is  have  enabled  them,  not  only  to  have 
evidently  for  their  own  advantage;  d;fendcd  their  own  rignts,  hut  to 
they  are  as  jealous  of  the  liberty' of  in-  hare  extended  them,  by  breaking  in 
juring  themfelves  at  their  own  plea-  upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  Bot 
fure*,  as  of  their  molt  valuable  rights ;  nerther  the  employment  given  them  ty 
and  to  controul  their  caprice,  is  to  .condant  wars,  the  want  of  }'ecuni»- 
wound  them  in  one  of  the  moll  tender  ry  rcfources,  nor  fear,  operated  ib 
parts.  Wherever  therefore  we  fee  powerfully  to  eiifute  their  obedience, 
power,  we  tray  naturally  cxpecl  to  as  the  opinion  they  liad  of  the  wifdom 
hear  conijdaints,  and  from  thefe  wc  and  patriotifin  of  their  monarch ;  fo 
ought  no  means,  without  ftrift  exa-  that  if  ever  in  a  northern  climate,  and 
minatlon,  to  conclude  that  fuch  power  over  an  enlightened  nation,  a  king  ex- 
lias  been  improperly  exeiciied.  ercifcd  an  unbounded  add  undifputcd 

ITie  various  conlKtutions  of  ilie  dif-  fwav,  it  was  Frederic  the  Second, 
ferent  and  fcattered  countries  which  Whoever  is  converfant  with  Ger- 
form  the  Pruflian  dominions,  ot  rather  man  writers,  will  find  much  faid  about 
the  prafticc  and  power  of  former  prin-  Hb.-rtj,  and  with  a  degree  of 

ces,  hrtd  placed  in  the  hands  cf  the  euthufiafm,  which,  one  fhould  ima- 
nonarch  a  very  unlimited  authority,  gi.ae,  nothing  bet  its  benign  efFetfls 
The  nobles  indeed  had,  or  ought  to  could  inljiirc. — But  whoever  travels 
have  bad,  in  many  parts  of  his  uomi-  into  Cwiu.<,ny  with  Englifh  ideas  of 

this 

•  A  particular  friend  of  mine  traveneJ  alone  arroft  the  country  near  Leinalp,  ia 
Saxony,  a  part  of  Germany  where  tiie  peafiiury  are  Icm  dep^adent  cpr-n  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  than  iu  many  other  pans.  As  he  was  iinacquaiu  ed  with  the  country,  he 
took  along  with  h';n  a  pcafaat  from  one  of  the  vHia;;es  m  a  guide.  The  man  feem- 
ed  to  have  a  good  ihare  of  plain  coiTimon  ferfe,  jrd  the  gcui'eman  entered  into 
cor.verfstion  with  him  upon  \  .trif>eit  futd  -Ct«.  and  an;nr."  others  afked  him,  how  il 
happened  that  in  the  neighhourh  n-d  of  Jo  r<  h  a  town  as  L.  ipzic,  and  in  fb  truitful 
a  eountrv,  the  villages  had  fo  very  poor  and  mean  an  .spiKarance  ?  “  Whv,  Sir,” 
leplicd  the  pcafaut,  “  1  can  tell  you  exacBy  how  ti.ia  hapin  us.  *v»  e  are  here  our 
cwn  niafltrs,  ard  that  is  our  niisfcrtuiie.  When  onr  f»'iks  get  a  litife  (hiwii 

upon  their  tliin.-,  they  begin  to  think  ihtmfdves  men,  end  torfocth  they  miiA  neeiit 
narrv,  before  they  know  how  to  inanaee  a  farm,  or  to  lock  after  their  f  ufmef* ;  and 
the  girl  unierflands  nothing  of  houfe-kceping -ncith'r ;  has  prefenily  a  parrel  of 
thildten,  an<’.  every  thing  goes  at  fixes  and  fcveiis,  and  they  art  f.rcn  l  Uined,  and 
evil  never  lift  up  their  heads  afterwards.  ’  “  Tlr.tt  is  c*ri  diny  a  great  mii.ortiiiit,’* 
replied  the  gentleman.  “  Now  I  am  acquainted  with  n  me  viTiiges  in  TIincr  (,u- 
fatta,  where  matters  are  managed  in  a  diiYt-txiit  manner,  and  ft  feetns  it  would  be 
well  for  you,  if  you  were  under  tbe  fame  reiufaricnr.^  Ti  e  peafnnts  th'rr,  are  the 
property  of  their  lord,  and  he  takes  care  that  they  are  niiue  J  by  any  fuch  i:i- 
(onfiderate  marriages.  V'hena  vo'in.j  ftllow  is  fu  to  bemariicd.  and  urJtr.ft.'.ndi 
his  bufiiurfi  w  ell,  his  lord  looks  out  for  fom  ■  '■I'-vIt  wtO'.  ii  for  bint,  f>r  mri.aps  le.ivts 
Mm  to  his  choi  r ,  if  a  proper  one  ;  they  are  married,  al!  things  go  on  \scll,  a'l'il  the 
j'eafsnts  vet  fit  h  and  eonpfortable.”  “  Lord  in  heaven  'ieftnd  u*  from  any  vich 
tyranny,’’  cried,  the  peai'ant,  “  arc  we  not  to  have  cur  u»n  choice  iu  a  wifej  IWt 
vre  wiii,  otfi  aiid  tlibu^h  we  oic  all  rw.i.vd  by  it.” 
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Ais  jewel,  who  does  not  cxpedl  to  find  oi  the  rapacity  of  the  neighbouring 
Lberty  in  its  pure  and  natuial  (late,  princes. 

fee:  hopes  tofcc  it  as  moK*.ihcd  and  In  afferting  the  unlimited  power  cx- 
luiiiedby  the  regulations  of  civilired  ercifei  by  the  Prulhan  monarch,  I 
Ibciety  ;  may  periwjis,  in  nwll  j^arts,  was  naturally  obliged  to  anfwer  an  ob- 
be  totally  difappoir.tcd.  In  feme  of  jetfHon,  which  might  have  arilien  front 
the  many  fovcreigntics  of  the  large  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  word  German 
tra^i  of  country,  whidi  goes  by  liberty,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is,  I 
the  name  of  Germany,  he  will  think  believe,  often  ntilLLeo  by  the  writers 
the  expreffion  means  (if  it  means  any  of  that  country. 

Aing)  the  liberty  of  the  Prince  to  do  Gi.rman  liberty,  is  a  term  mere- 
widi  his  fubjefts  what  he  pleafes  ;  to  ly  relating  to  tlte  inherent  and  unnlic* 
fell  them  as  foldiers  to  a  foreign  nable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
power,  *  or  to  heap  taxes  upon  them,  ftituent  members  or  ftates  of  the  em- 
almoft  above  their  abilities  to  bear,  in  pite,  in  ojijiontion  to  the  power  and 
order  to  fupport  an  elegant  extrava-  preroparive  of  the  emperor.  Every 
gance.  In  other  Hates,  he  will  per-  Hate  of  the  etnpiic,  from  the  poorrll 
haps  imagine,  that  it  fignifit^,  a  degree  count,  to  the  moll  powerful  e'edor,  is 
of enjoyed  by  the  NohUs,  and  united  in  this  one  common  intereft,?nd 
exerciled  ujon  a  lower  order  of  beings,  the  diet  at  Regeniburgh 
call ’d  citiicns  md  p«;afat«s  ;  a  kind  of  conipofed  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
liberty  iefs  injurious  to  the  Hate  than  Hates,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Ae  former,  as  a  mild  excrcife  of  it  is  guardian  of  their  rights, 
necefiary  to  the  fupjiort  of  thofe  in  The  fupremc  Aulic  council  at  Wet- 
whofe  hands  it  is  lodged-  In  a  few  zlar,  ought  to  be  equally  attentive  to 
tree  imperial  cities,  he  will  iiulced  tlieir  prefervatlon,  but  as  the  authori- 
find  individuals  enjuy  a  degree  of  con-  ty  of  its  members  depends  upon,  and 
fequence  and  fie.dom,  which  has  dies  with  the  reigning  emperor,  its 
railed  Hamburgh,  Liibeok,  Frankfurt  dccifions  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  en- 
on  the  Maine,  Acgfturg,  and  Niin-  lirely  free  from  bias  to  the  other  fide, 
burgh,  to  a  Hate  of  opulence  which  and  the  charafler  in  which  it  is  mcH 
fieither  the  (ituation  of  the  towns,  ncr  confpicuous,  is  that  of  the  fupreme 
Ae  number  of  their  inhabitants  would  court  of  ajipcol  from  cveiy  oAcr  au- 
•therwife  have  entitled  them  to.  But  thority  in  Ae  empire. 

In  moH  of  Ae  rell,  fsSious  mag’Hra-  It  was  a  wife  Hioke  cf  prdicy  in 
tes,  or  powerful  neighbours,  will  be  Frederic  II.  to  give  new  vigour  and 
found  to  have  gone  a  great  way  to-  fupport  to  this  liberty,  by  inHituting 
waids  rendering  their  liberty  merely  Ae  fo  called  FxiLral  Convention  ;  by 
iiominul ;  and  only  in  a  few  villages  v/hich  he  united  the  greateft  number 
in  Thuringia,  and  feme  other  parts  of  of  the  Hates,  under  Ae  common  obli- 
Ae  country,  he  may  meet  with  an  in-  gation  of  fupporting  the  independence 
confideraUe  clafs  of  people,  called  free  of  each  oAcr-  He  Acreby  accompli- 
peafants  of  Ae  empire  (freic  Reich-  Hied  two  important  ends ;  he  fccurcd 
fbatiern)  who  are  tributary  to  no  lord,  a  permanent  oppoGtion  to  the  ambition 
and  whom  Aeir  fmall  number  and  their  of  emperors,  and  by  providing  an  ef- 
impotence,  protects  from  Ae  notice,  feiHual  bar  againll  Ac  encroachment  of 

Z  z  2  Gngle 

*  This  is  not  an  ideal  evil.  In  a  certain  diflriA  of  Germany,  one  might  imagine 
one’s  feif  in  a  country  inhabited  bv  amazons.  'I'he  villages  are  crowded  with  wo- 
jnen,  they  till  the  fields,  and  do  almoll  every  work  coinmo:dy  fuppoled  to  be  the 
province  of  men.  Before  the  peace  of  Pane,  the  evil  was  Hill  greater  than  at  pre- 
iuit. 
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fingle  ftates  upon  one  another,  he  pre-  nions  together,  the  number  of  their 
vented  any  one  of  them  from  encreaf-  inhabitants  is  not  computed  too  high, 
ing  their  jiowertoa  formidable  degree,  if  it  has  faid  to  have  encreafed  by  one 
The  only  circumflance  favourable  half,  fince  he  afeended  the  throne, 
to  private  liberty  in  this  un wieldly  If  tyranny  can  produce  thefe  ef- 
fyftcm,  will  apjH;ar  to  be  the  right  of  fefts,  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  in 
the  meaneft  individual,  to  arraign  his  general  ftrangely  mifconceivcd.  That 
lord  in  the  fupreme  Aulic  council,  they  were  produced  by  violent  exer- 
Perhaps,  in  no  inOance,  has  theory  tions  of  arbitrary  power  is  certain, 
and  praflicc  been  found  fo  widely  to  and  that  individuals  often  felt  them- 
differ  as  in  this.  The  regulations  of  fclves  hurt,  and  opprefled,  is  no  lefs 
this  court  render  the  fuits  carried  on  fo.  Every  intereft  that  (tood  in  the 
in  it  neceflarily  more  dilatory,  more  way  of  the  general  good,  was  forcibly 
expenfive,  and  more  vexatious  than  removed,  and  the  dearell  rights  of 
can  be  poflibly  conceived,  even  by  a  private  perfons  were  frequently  tram- 
man  ever  fo  much  difgulled  by  a  tedi-  pled  upon,  to  pave  the  road  for  fomc 
ODs  litigation  in  any  of  our  courts.  If  regulation,  generally  beneficent, 
this  is  the  cafe  when  the  parties  are  of  There  were  three  clafles  of  people 
equal  inftuence  and  rank,  it  may  be  upon  whom  the  inconveniences  of 
cafily  imagined,  with  what  faccefs  juf-  thefe  regulations  lay  uncommonly 
tice  may  contend  with  fuperior  power,  heavy,  and  who  therefore  would  be 
But  without  entering  into  any  fpe-  more  inclined  to  brand  him  with  the 
dilative  reafonings  upon  the  fubjeft,  a  name  of  a  tyTant,  than  any  other, 
fliort  flay  in  the  country  will  convince  Thefe  were  travellers,  dealers  in  fo-. 
any  man  of  common  obfervation,  that  '  reign  commodities,  and  monied  men, 
in  cvei  V  part  of  Germany,  the  happi-  who  chiefly  confumed  them, 
nefs  of  the  fubjeft  depends  upon  the  To  defray  the  great  expences  nccef- 
difpofition  of  the  prince.  fary  to  the  carrying  on  of  long  and 

When  Frederic  II.  mounted  the  deflrudlive  wars,  to  the  maintaining  an 
throne,  his  dominions  wete  no  better  immenfe  (landing  army  in  times  of 
cultivated,  and  perhaps  more  thinly  in-  peace,  to  the  fettling  of  new  colonies, 
habited,  than  any  other  parts  ol  Get-  to  the  aihlling  of  diflrefled  fuhjcdls, 
many.  Soon  after  his  accelBon  he  and  to  the  providing  for  an  expenfive 
conquered  Silefia,  a  country  then  la-  civil  eftablilhment ;  the  mod  rigid  a- 
bouring  under  every  fpecies  of  oppref-  conomy,  and  the  mod  cflTeAual  and 
fion  that  an  ill-managed  government  produftive  fchemes  of  .nnaiice  were 
could  inflict,  and  notwithiianding  its  necelTary.  It  was  an  edabliflied  max- 
innumerable  natural  advantages,  poor,  im  with  Frederick  II.  to  burthen 
depopulated  and  wade.  with  as  few  impods  as  poflible  the  nC'? 

•  At  his  death,  he  left  his  German  celTaries  of  life  *,  and  to  lay  the  hea- 
and  Pruflian  dominions  the  mod  vied  load  upon  its  luxuries.  The 
flouriftiing,  the  be.d  cultivated  and  in-  produce  therefore  of  the  taxes  upon 
habited  of  any  other  part  of  Germany  land  and  honfes  was  comparatively 
and  SiJefia,  in  its  prefent  date,  pre-  fmall,  and  the  chief  revenue  arofe  from 
fonts  to  the  traveller  an  appearance  of  the  duties  of  culloins  and  excife.  In 
wealth,  of  cultivation,  andpf  populouf-  an  open  country,  acceffibie  in  every  part 
nefs  unequalled  in  any  country  ead  of  of  its  frontier,  thele  duties  might  be 
of  the  Maeie  ;  fo  taking  all  his  domi-  eafiiy  evaded ;  and  a  door  was  every 

where 

In  Hamburgh  a  contr.ar\' policy  prevails.  NeccfTaric*  of  life  are  taxed  hierhiy, 
•bccaul'e  a  rich  p-mplc  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Articles  of  couimerce  pafs  tice, 
b..;aul'c  the  town  is  to  fukfifi  and  to  grow  rich  by  tr..dc  ! 
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where  open  to  fmu{>,gling,  which  with-  of  the  gratifications  of  eaft  and  luXa-' 
out  the  moft  rigid  and  watchful  atten-  ry  were  imponed  from  abroad.  I>ut 
tion,  could  not  be  prevented.  This  notwithflanding  the  flouriihmn  fitua* 
made  it  neceflary  to  keep  up  an  army  tion  to  which  he  during  his  reign  rai« 
of  excife  officers,  known  in  that  couo-  fed  almoft  every  manufathire,  there 
try  by  the  dctelled  name  of  the  Regie,  were  ftill  many  articles,  which  either 
who  overrun  the  country  like  a  fwarm  nature  had  denied  the  country,  or  the 
of  locuds,  and  harralfed  the  traveller  manufadfory  of  which  was  fUli  in  its 
intolerably*.  As  it  was  fuppofed  tbai  infancy. 

the  natives,  who  were  connedled  with  In  the  fyftem  of  German  commerce,* 
one  another  by  many  endearing  ties,  the  great  fairs  held  in  different  parts 
might  be  too  indulgent  in  executing  of  the  country  at  ftated  times,  form  a 
the  revenue  laws,  the  direffors  of  the  very  capital  feature.  Franefurt  on  the 
regie  took  into  their  pay  a  fet  of  French  Maine,  Leipzig,  and  fbme  other  towns, 
vagabonds,  who  having  no  interelt  to  may  be  looked  upon,  during  their  fairs, 
keep  up  their  national  charadler  of  po-  as  the  general  exchanges  of  the  whole 
litenefs,  commonly  ufed  their  petty  country.  Commercial  people  of  eve- 
authority  with  the  utnioft  degree  of  ry  denomination  flock  thither,  every 
infolcnce  and  feverity.  At  entering  bargain  of  any  importance  is  made 
or  leaving  any  town  above  the  rank  there,  every  account  fettled,  and  every 
of  a  village,  thefe  peftiferous  animals  dividend  paid.  By  means  of  its  fair, 
fell  upon  the  traveller,  and  either  de-  Leipzig,  an  Inland  town,  without  any 
tained  him  by  a  tedious  and  vexatious  manuiadlures  of  their  own,  without  a 
fcarch  of  his  baggage,  by  which  a  great  navigable  river,  and  even  without  good 
part  of  it  might  eafily  be  f^ioiled,  or  o-  roads  to  make  it  eafy  of  accefs,  has  ri- 
bliged  him  to  pay  for  a  free  paffage  by  fen  to  a  very  great  degree  of  confe- 
a  bribe,  thefrequent  repetition  of  which  quence  and  opulence,  and  the  advan- 
in  a  long  journey,  might  amount  to  a  tages  accruing  from  it  are  dilfufed 
confiderable  fum.  The  king,  who  was  thioughout  Saxony, 
well  known  to  direS  every  fpring  of  At  Franefurt  on  the  Oder,  and  at 
government,  and  to  enquire  into  the  Breflau  in  Silefia,  are  fimilar  fairs, 
execution  of  every  one  of  his  orders  which  were  formerly  refoi ted  toby  the 
himfcif,  had  to  bear  all  the  curfes  oc-  merchants  of  all  the  neighbouringcoun- 
cafioned  by  the  inconveniencies  arifing  tries,  who  there  fupplied  tlicmfelves 
from  this  regulation  ;  tho’  in  faifl,  he  with  every  article  of  inland  and  foreign 
was  as  little  to  blame  for  the  infolence  produce  which  they  wanted.  But  by 
of  his  officers,  as  the  king  of  England,  the  heavy  impolts  upon  every  foreign 
on  account  of  the  ill-conduA  of  any  manufaiffure,  the  fairs  at  thefe  places 
Englifh  officers  of  revenue.  dwindled  away  into  markets  for  hard- 

Merchants  were  not  a  little  incom-  diy  any  thing  but  the  produce  of  the 
moded  by  the  regie,  but  a  more  impor-  country,  and  furnifhed  foreign  commo- 
tant  inconvenience  to  them  were  the  dliies  merely  to  the  natives,  at  an  e- 
exceffive  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  normous  price  ;  and  inifead  of  their 
almod  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  being  the  entrepots  from  which  all  the 
When  Frederic  1 1,  mountedthe  throne,  neighbouring  countries  were  fupplied 
the  manufadlories  of  the  country  fup-  with  foreign  goods,  the  flrcam  of  com¬ 
plied  hardly  any  thing  but  the  moft  merce  found  other  channels,  and  en- 
neceflary  articles  of  life,  and  even  riched  other  towns, 
thefe  in  a  very  imperfedl  degree.  Moft  This  could  not  but  be  feverely  felt, 

both 

*  This  inconvenience  muft  be  fuflTered  in’ every  part  of  Germany;  but  in  the- 
Fruflun  dominions  'tt  was  under  the  late  reign  a  moft  herrid  nuifancc. 
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both  by  foreign  merchants,  and  by  the 
monied  men.  The  former  might  cer¬ 
tainly  charge  the  duties  upon  their 
£or  ds,  thotigli  they  by  that  means  di- 
miniP^ed  the  number  of  their  cudo- 
neis,  but  tlie  latter  had  no  redrefs  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  what 
they  enjoyed,  and  at  die  fame  time  it 
was  a  conliant  fouice  cf  venation  to 
tjtcm,  being  continually  embiuiicd 
with  the  vermin  of  the  regie. 

Had  it  been  podiblc,  or  had  the 
king  been  inclined  to  hnd  out  a  means 
by  which  his  dominions  might  not  be 
diaiaed  of  fpecic,  and  yet  commerce 


not  cramped  by  duties  which  almofi 
prevented  every  intcrcourfe  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  it  might  peihaps  have  been 
better  for  his  Hates.  I’.ut  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  mcafure  was  fo  well  ground- 
td,  that  it  did  not  much  Hint  the 
growth  of  that  profperity  which  marks 
almoH  every  fpot  under  PruiTun  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  idea  that  the  government  of 
Frederic  the  Second  was  tyrannical,  is 
fo  ptevnlcnt,  even  among  fome  clatles 
of  the  fubjafts  of  his  dominions,  that 
I  may  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  having 
dwelt  fo  long  u^jon  that  fubjedl. 


7*  the  Fubliliier. 


S  I  R, 

IT  is  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
mankind,  and  is  a  fubje^t  that 
Will  aHbrd  fcope  for  a  much  deeper 
difeuHion  than  it  will  at  prefent  receive, 
to  fold,  that  the  amufements  moH  con- 
f;cnial  to  humane  talle,  terminate  in 
ftels  of  barbarity. 

The  love  of  mifehief  may  be  traced 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  without 
intcrmiirron.  The  infant  is  noiooncr 
able  to  ufe  its  Utde  limbs,  than  tiir y 
arc  cxcrcifed  in  procuring  diverfon  by 
torturing  every  animal  that  comes 
witbin  its  reach,  and  which  it  is  able 
to  m.'tHcr :  and  the  pleafure  it  manifcHs 
in  thefe  malevulcct  ertiploym.eots  is 
fuch,  that  the  tender  patents  generally 
provide  the  pretty  innocent  with  a 
conftant  fupply  of  infeits,  birds,  kit¬ 
tens,  and  puppies,  to  keep  it  in  good 
humour.  As  years  and  Hrength  en- 
creafe,  tearing  flies  piecemeal,  (ticking 
crooked  pins  ihtough  the  tails  of 
cock-chaHers,  to  make  them  fpin  to 
death  ;  niifuHng,  laming,  killing,  all 
the  animals  they  are  fupplied  with  for 
that  exprefs  puq'ofc,  give  place  to 
more  cxtenfive  plans  of  mifehief. 
Children  then  quarrel  and  fight  with 
«ach  other,  and  thofe  who  gain  the  fu- 
petiotity,  cheat,  plunder  and  abufe  all 
their  inferiors  in  Hrength  and  courage, 
in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  bcroiira. 


They  then  prowl  about  to  rob  inno¬ 
cent  birds  of  their  ncHs,  for  the  plea¬ 
fure  of  deftroying  their  eggs,  and  kil¬ 
ling  the  unfledged  brood  !  let  no  man 
tell  n.e  tbefe  are  filly  charges  ;  they 
are  evidences  of  our  natural  propen- 
(itics ;  and  every  animal  that  enjoys 
life,  feels  pain, — 

— the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corp’ral  fuff’rance  feels  a  pang  as 
great 

As  when  againt  dies., 

Let  no  man  plead  that  ail  things  were 
made  for  his  u(e,  until  he  (hews  that 
he  undei  Hands  the  true  limits  betweca 
ufe  and  abufe  ;  for  a  right  founded  on 
power,  jvrovts  too  much.  But  to  pre- 
ceed  ;  They  catch  dogs,  tie  old  lan- 
thorns  and  faggot-Hicks  to  their  tails, 
and  then  drive  them  away  with  ihouts, 
to  be  hunted  to  madnefs  and  death, 
by  all  who  meet  them.  They  let 
dogs  upon  Hray  cats  with  the  utmoil 
glee,  and  enjoy  their  Hrugglcs  while 
they  are  worried  to  death ;  and  the 
hanging  a  dog  or  a  cat  collcds  all  the 
childicn  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
eagerly,  as  the  execution  oi  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  a  tile,  draws  together  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  their  mothers. — They  will 
tie  two  cats  togcthci  by  the  tails,  and 
then  throw  tliem  over  a  line,  for  the 
luxury 
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Inxury  of  WtnJ  diem  tear  each  other’s 
eyes  out.  They  w'H  tie  a  firing  to  a 
rat’s  tall,  pour  fjvrits  of  wine  over  it, 
fet  lire  to  it,  and  Ictray  the  mofl  rap¬ 
turous  joy,  at  feeing  the  unha^^py  ani¬ 
mal  run  about  covered  with  flame,  till 
it  expires  under  this  retinement  of 
barbarity.  Tire  mofl  agteeable  fports 
of  youth  have  for  their  common  ob- 
jeft  a  delight  felt  at  the  fufTetiiigs  of 
animals  appropriated  to  out  diver- 
fion.  Thus  harmlefs  fowls  and  pi¬ 
geons  are  fet  up,  to  be  knocked  down 
with  flicks,  ducks  arc  hunted  in 
ponds  with  dogs ;  an  owl  is  tied  on 
the  back  of  a  duck,  and  both  thrown 
into  the  water ;  while  this  glory  of  the 
creation,  with  the  ftamp  of  divinity  oir 
his  mind,  is  worked  up  to  extacy,  in 
contemplating  their  mutual  diflrefies. 
—Human  ingenuity  improves  upon 
inflinffive  animofity,  and  arms  the 
heels  of  game  cocks  with  fled  fpuis, 
to  render  the  encounters  more  bloody 
and  uefliuiilive.  How  great  is  the 
j'lyful  concouife  when  two  mafliffs  or 
t  A  O  men  go  a  fighting  ;  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  ox  is  hunted,  beat,  and  maimed, 
to  madnefs,  by  drovers,  and  the  mob  ; 
yvlnn  a  bull  or  a  bear  is  to  be  baited 
for  public  ainufcmcntjOr  when  a  human 
monilcr  undertakjs  to  eat  a  living  cat. 

Ail  this  Iturts  the  feelings  of  fjiccu- 
Ltivc  individuals,  who  c.tnnot  help 
fhuddering  at  the  mifery  they  are  fre- 
ijiiently  obliged  to  be  witnefs  to  :  but 
which,  to  fliewthe  difference  between 
cultivated  atwl  uncultivated  minds, 
proves  a  fruitful  fourcc  of  high  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar 
bulk  of  mankind. — Hunting,  Ihccrng, 
fifhing,  ar.d  horfc  racing,  are  cruelties 
reduced  to  a  fyllcm,  arc  deemed  man¬ 
ly  rpons,  wholefome  exercife,  and  art 
•rendered  the  more  delicious  the  more 
ingenuity  wc  can  exert  to  inflift  pain 
on  the  tfiilrefTcd  fubjecls  to  our  iicen- 
tiou  s  p  o  wer,  toheighten  thccatafh’ophc  1 

By  the  fame  futTrage  rtf  *heir  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  Kings  arc  e'evateJ 
to  the  cxe’-c.fe  of  tyranny  over  the 
wiiolc  world  of  aninutc-l  nauie. 


Their  ferious  bufiners  is  the  devafla- 
tioa  of  countries,  and  the  redaction  of 
the  hnman  fpecics';  their  diverfiuns  arc 
deflruotion  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  the  pu^* 
fuit  and  wanton  fiaaghter  of  animals. 
Hnrtting  is  hence  digrtilled  by  tire  aji- 
pcllation  of  a  Uoja/  Sj>oit )  and  though 
an  Emperor  could  condefeend  to  a- 
rarefe  himfclf  w'ith  flies,  yet  even  at 
this  fmall  game  the  regal  prerogative 
Was  exerted,  and  their  death  was  the 
objeft  of  his  Imperial  attention. 

Coxing,  which  is  fetttng  the  mofl 
worthlcfs  of  the  hnman  fpscies  to  bat¬ 
ter  each  other  to  mummy,  to  break 
Jaws,  to  force  eye  balls  out  of  their 
fockets,  to  flatten  the  nofe,  or  to  dafh 
each  other  on  the  ground  with  fuch 
dexterity  as  that  they  fhall  never  rife 
again,  if  not  a  royal  fport,  is  at  leaft 
a  princely  entertainmeat,  and  manifefla 
the  exalted  tafle  of  its  patrons ! 

As  to  hasting  indeed  in  countries 
w  here  the  inhabitants  are  harafTed  by 
ferocious  animals,  there  may  be  fume 
pica  for  conA’ertir.g  the  dcflru^llon  of 
them  into  a  fport;  and  atefl  of  courage 
tu  accelerate  their  extirpation  ;  bet  in 
this  ifland  hunting  lofes  alt  dignity, 
and  degenerates  into  a  mere  cruchy, 
bccaulc  it  includes  cowardice,  as  .we 
have  none  but  the  mofl  inoffenfivc 
timid  creatures  to  purfue.  The  fox 
is  the  worfl  animal  wc  have,  and  it  is 
of  courfe  the  lead  exceptionable  objeft 
of  the  chace  ;  but  even  in  this  iuilance 
our  fjiorirmcn  cannot  afTume  tlie  vul¬ 
gar  merit  of  vemla  .ilt/ers  :  for  tho* 
ferme  thanks  might  be  due  for  deC* 
truying  them,  yet  what  thanks  are  due 
to  thole,  who,  w'hen  the  end  is  accom- 
•iliilu’d  on  their  eflates,  flock  the 
country  with  them  again,  rcgardlcfs  o€ 
the  welfare  of  their  tenants,  (hat 
they  lenjw  their  favage  ami^fe- 
ment  ?  I  knew  two  hare-hunters,  who, 
afpirlng  to  a  fox  chace,  turned  out  » 
bag-fox  ;  but  they  were-  reported 
to  have  flrfl  I'.'.-ioically  pared  ofT  the 
fl.io  from  th.  balls  of  h  s  feer,  to  ,fe- 
cure  themfcives  from  the  of 

thro  wn  out  by  him. 

■b.euff* 
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heart-felt  fatisfaiflien  I  can  add,  that 
thefc  mifcrcants  afterwards  funk  from 
the  affluence  in  which  they  were  left 
by  their  father,  fo  low,  that  one  of 
them,  from  riding  in  his  own  chariot, 
became  afterwards  the  common  driver 
of  a  hackney  pofl-chaife! 

Horfc- racing  has  been  promoted  by 
Royal  encouragement  fora  commercial 
urpolc  :  and  is  followed  by  the  No- 
les  of  the  land,  and  by  piofeflional 
(harpers,  for  the  nieanell  of  all  purpo- 
fes,  that  of  picking  the  money  out  of 
each  others  jK)ckets,  according  to  a 
code  of  laws,  which,  as  honedy  has 
no  concern  with,  arc  called  la'wt  of 
tonour  !  This  fport  is  as  little  connec¬ 
ted  with  humanity  as  with  honefty. 
The  horfe  is  a  mod  ufeful,  willing,  no¬ 
ble  animal ;  fo  tradlable,  that  no  one, 
under  the  influence  of  that  peculiar 
charatdcridic  of  humanity,  reaion,  can 
ever  think  of  mifufir.g  a  creature  dlf- 
tinguiflied  by  fuch  valuable  pro]'crties. 
Yet,  Grange  to  fay,  tliere  is  fcarcely 
a  man  pofiefled  of-a  good  horfe,  that 
fails,  either  for  fport  or  profit,  to  pufh 
its  goodnefs  to  its  dedrudtion  ;  inllcad 
•f  prudently  hufbanding  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  If  a  horfe  can  trot  ten  miles  in 
^  hour,  it  is  not  long  before  a  wager 
is  Imd  that  he  performs  twelve  ;  if  this 
(hould  be  accomplifhed,  fo  much  the 
worfe  for  an  excellent  bead ;  higher  wa¬ 
gers  fucceed  under  an  encreafe  of  taiic, 
till  his  fpirit  and  power  fink  at  length 
under  the  whip  and  fpur !  The  favage 
owner,  who  perhaps  goes  to  church  now 
and  then,  but  wouldcertainly  refent  the 
fufpicion  of  his  not  being  a  chridian, 
only  calculates  the  difference  in  his  fa- 
Tour,  between  the  bet  and  the  price  of 
his  nag,  if  it  fhould  be  fpolled  under 
the  exertion  required  :  for  as  to  what 
out-of-the-way  people  call  feeling,  he  is 
as)totaIly  deditute  of  it  as  a  Hottentot; 
or  to  be  better  underdood,  as  well  as 
to  come  nearer  the  truth,  as  the  only 
animal  for  which  he  feels  a  natural 
affeAion,  his  favourite  hound !  I 
ought  to  beg  pardon  both  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  and  dog,  for  infulting  them  by 
U  degrading  a  comparifon. 


Many  years  ago  J  /:membcr  to 
have  heard  of  a  moiif  er  of  this  cl:  fs, 
though  my  rccolledlion  fails  in  name, 
place,  and  date,  wh’^ch  indeed  may  he 
difpenfed  witli,  who  had  a  fine-fpiiircd 
done  horfe,  that  won  every  dake  he 
darted  for ;  infomuch  that  a  match 
was  made  for  geldings,  purpofely  to 
exclude  him.  This  monder  refolved 
not  loJx.  jockyed,  brought  his  horfe  to 
the  pod,  and  caulld  him  to  be  cadra- 
ted  jud  before  he  darted !  I  fhudder 
while  I  relate  that  this  ]K>or  animal,  thus 
treated,  won  the  lieat,and — then  drop¬ 
ped  down  dead  !  Had  I  been  an  ab- 
folute  prince,  and  fuch  a  deed  perpe¬ 
trated  in  my  dominions,  I  would  firft 
have  fulfilled  the  lex  talionis,  1  would 
next  have  extended  the  wretch  be¬ 
tween  four  doutdrayhorfes,in  oppofite 
diredfions  ;  I  would  have  racked  him 
to  death,  and  finally  have  gibbeted 
him  for  a  feait  for  birds  of  prey.  It 
is  hard  there  fhould  be  no  law  for 
brute  animals,  wiien  they  carry  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  reprefentaiive# 
to  every  legiflative  aflembly. 

I  have  been  led  into  tliis  train  of 
rcfledlions  by  a  tranfaclion  that  late¬ 
ly  happened  in  my  neiglibouihood  ;  it 
fignihts  little  where  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  may  be,  for  the  Gory  will  fuit  any 
place  wlicre  gambling  fportfmen  are  to 
DC  found  ;  and  where  is  it  that  \vc  are 
not  peGered  with  beings  who,  if  pro¬ 
perly  difpefed  of,  ought  to  be  Gripped 
off  to  tire  wlids  of  Africa!  A  brother 
mor.Gcr  to  the  one  above  mentioned, 
having  an  excellent  horfe,  that  was 
deemed  fuperior  to  the  one  he  wanted 
to  match  it  with,  confented,  in  the  de¬ 
lirium  of  intoxication,  to  load  it  with 
1 8  Gone  for  one  heat  in  the  morning, 
and  with  i6G.  for  another  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  feme  day,  for  30  guineas  ! 
He  was  afterwards  fo  fenfible  of  his 
folly,  iliat  he  offered  30  to  be  releafed 
from  his  engagement;  but  as  it  wasnoi 
accepted, he,  to  fave  the  other  so,  mad¬ 
ly  rided,  or  rather  doomed,  a  liorfe  to 
deGruftion,  that  was  eGecmcd  to  be 
worth  four  timss  the  whole  bet  i  A 
faddle 


Thughts  e/'J.  J.  Rouflcau. 


faH  JIe  was  accordingly  loaded  with  8 
(lone  of  lead  for  the  brutal  occalion, 
and  the  refult  may  be  anticipated.  1 
claim  fome  merit  in  not  being  able  to 
tell  my  ftory  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
and  Ihould  blulh  to  confefs  that  I  had 
been  capable  of  feeing  fo  inhuman  a 
fpedlacle  ;but  the  ix>or  abufed  animal 
was  fo  injured  by  tht  firfi  heat,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmolf  difficulty  he  was 
led  bock  to  the  liable,  attended  by  a 
groom,  who  was  fcarccly  able  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  the  faddle  !  The 
concluGon  of  my  Itory  is  fuitable  to 
the  beginning,  as  the  owner  confoled 
himfelf  for  f{V}iling  a  valuable  horfe, 
by  cunningly  evading  the  payment  of 
his  bet,  becaufe  his  antagoniil,  a  well- 
known  relj^oDfible  neighbour,  bad  ce- 


glebed  to  depofit  his  Aakc  on  the 
courfe. 

Having  informed  you  how  I  umuld 
have  punilhed  the  horfe-gclder,  1  will 
only  aik  any  compaflionate  man  how 
the  two  principals  in  this  race  ought 
to  have  been  ferved?  For  my  part,  my 
ideas  go  no  farther  than  the  bag-fox» 
whofc  fate  has  been  already  related. 

I  once  remonftrated  wiiii  a  man  for 
throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuefday, 
whofe  reply  was,  IV/y,  exit  have  «• 
fouls,  have  they  ?  I  make  no  fcruple 
to  declare,  that  I  efteem  hoifes  far 
more  noblc;  as  well  as  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  world,  than  five  out  of  ten  of 
their  mailers ;  the  other  world  it 
beyond  my  knowledge. 

HUMANUS. 


7houghts  of  J.  J.  Rouffeau*. 

The  Utsherfe,  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  ralations,  and  to  obferve  their  har¬ 
mony.  I  am  ignorant  why  the  uni- 

NATURE  is  a  book  open  to  all  verfc  exills ;  but  I  perceive  how  it  is 
eyes.  In  this  great  and  fublime  modified.  I  am  like  a  man  when  he 
work  I  learn  to  ferve  and  to  adore  its  Is  fii  11  Ihcwn  the  machinery  of  a  watdi. 
divine  author.  None  are  excufcable.  He  is  allonilhed  at  its  workmar.lhip, 
who  do  not  lludy  it ;  becaufe  it  fpeaks  though  he  be  ignorant  of  its  ufe,  and 
an  intelligible  language  to  all  men,  has  not  feen  the  dial  plate.  Fie  would 
and  to  all  capacities.  fay  within  himfelf.  Although  I  know 

If  mere  matter  fliew  me  a  will,  not  for  what  purpofe  the  whole  is  con- 
matter  difpofed  according  to  certain  llrudled,  I  cau  perceive  that  all  its 
laws,  points  out  an  intelligence.  To  parts  correipond  ;  I  admire  the  work- 
aft,  to  compare,  to  chufe,  are  the  o^-  man  in  the  wonderful  fynimetry  of 
rations  of  an  aftive  and  intelligent  Be-  his  fyllem  :  and  I  am  convinced  that 
ing ;  therefore  fuch  a  Being  aftuaily  all  thefe  wheels  do  not  thus  harmo- 
exiils.  In  what  do  you  fee  him  nioufly  move  but  for  a  wife  end,  al- 
exlll  ?  Not  only  in  the  rolling  orbs,  though  that  end  be  beyond  the  power 
in  the  fparkling  liars  :  not  only  in  of  my  we:ik  comprehenfion. 
royfelf,  but  in  the  llieep  that  grazes.  Let  us  full  compare  the  particular 
in  the  bird  that  flies,  in  the  Hone  that  ends,  the  means,  and  the  relations 
fails,  and  in  the  leaf  that  is  carried  appointed  to  every  fpecics  :  then 
about  by  the  wind.  Although  1  be  lillen  to  our  internal  lentiments. 
ignorant  for  what  end  the  world  was  What  man  in  his  fenfes — what  unpre- 
created,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  its  order,  judiced  eye,  does  not  recognize  in  the 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  compare  its  fenfible  order  of  the  univerfe  a  fu- 
parts;  to  lludy  their  concurrence  and  preme  intelligence  ?— and  how  many 
VoL.VlII.  No.  47.  3  A  fophilins 

*  Tranjlattd  by  Mifs  Colebrooke. 
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fophifms  mud  tve  collefl  to  make  us 
rjiftjtlicTC  the  harmony  of  beings,  and 
the  admirable  concurrence  of  each 
part  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reft  ? 

Let  infidels  talk  to  me  as  much  as 
they  plcafe  of  combinations  and  chan¬ 
ces  ;  they  may  (Hence,  but  they  can¬ 
not  convince  me.  And  bow  will  you 
take  from  me  that  involuntary  fenti- 
ment  whi(.!»  intuitively  belies  you  ? 

I  have  read  Nieuventit  with  fur- 
prize,  and  almoft  with  fhame.  How 
could  this  man  attempt  to  wiitc  a 
v/ork  ujion  the  wonders  of  nature  to 
fliew  the  wifdom  of  its  author?  His 
book  might  have  been  as  big  as  the 
v.'f'i  Id  before  he  would  have  exhaufted 
his  ful'jeft:  Whenever  wc  attempt  to 
dtvciope  the  minute  parts  of  nature,  the 
greatert  wonder  efcapes  us,  which  ir, 
tiie  harnmny  and  cotrefpondence  of  the 
whole  fy!‘em.  The  generation  alone  of 
living  and  oiganized  b  -'ics,  is  a  matter 
wliicli  the  human  mind  endeavours  to 
expiore  in  vain.  The  unfurmouniable 
barriers  which  nature  has  raifed  be¬ 
tween  cveiy  fpecics  that  they  fhould 
not  be  c'nfounded  together,  tltcw  her 
intentions  in  tlie  cleared  manner.  She 
has  not  contented  hcrlelf  to  clbblith 
order,  but  has  taken  fuch  certain  mta- 
fuies  that  nothing  can  diftuib  it. 

There  is  not  a  being  in  the  univerfe 
that  we  may  not  regard  in  fomc  re- 
fpeifts  as  the  common  center  around 
which  all  the  reft  are  placed  ;  fo  that 
they  Irecomc  reciprocally  the  relative 
ends  and  means  of  each  other.  Al¬ 
though  the  mind  be  confounded  and 
loft  in  this  infinity  of  relations,  there 
is  notlring  either  loft  cr  confounded 
in  the  whole.  How  great  the  ahfur- 
dlty  to  deduce  all  this  harmony  from 
blind  mechanifm,  and  the  fortuitous 
movements  of  inanimate  mutter?  Thofc 
W'ho  deny  the  unity  ofintentian,  which 
is  confpicucus  in  ail  the  parts  of  this 
great  whole  ;  may  run  on  with  their 
vagaries  of  abftraiftion,  their  co-or¬ 
dinations,  their  general  principles, 
and  tlieir  emblematic  terms,  as  they 
pleafe  •,  yet  it  is  impolBblc  for  me  to 


conceive  a  fyftem  of  beings  fo  nniform- 
ly  arranged,  without  conceiving  an 
intelligence  that  dire^s  and  regulates 
them.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  paflive,  dead  matter,  has  been 
able  to  produce  living  and  thinking 
fubftances,  or  that  a  blind  fatality,  or  a 
fortuitous  concoutfe  of  atoms,  could 
have  produced  intelligent  and  rational 
beings. 

Experience  and  obfervation  have 
taught  us  the  laws  of  motion.  Thefe 
laws  determine  effeifts,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  caufes.  They  arc  net  fuftl- 
cient  to  demonftratc  the  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  the  motion  of  the  univerfe. 
Defcartes,  with  dice,  formed  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  but  he  could  not 
give  the  firft  motion  to  thefe  dice. 
He  could  never  put  in  praflice  his 
centrifugal  force,  without  the  aid  of 
rotation.  Newton  found  out  the  laws 
of  aurafftion  ;  but  aitraffion  alone 
would  loon  reduce  the  world  to  a  mo- 
tionlefs  mafs.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  join  projectile  force  to  this 
law  of  atiraclion,  in  order  to  deferibe 
the  curves  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hut  let  Dcfcartes  tell  us  by  what  phy- 
fical  law  his  vortices  are  impelled  : 
Let  Newton  drew  us  the  hand  that 
launched  forth  the  planets  upon  the 
tangets  of  their  orbits  ! 

'riie  philofopher  wlio  flatters  him- 
ftlf  with  the  idea  of  penetrating  into 
the  fccrcts  of  God,  ]jrtfumes  to  com¬ 
pare  his  own  knowledge  with  the 
divine  wifdom.  He  approves,  he 
blames,  hecorrefls,  he  prefctilH.-s  laws 
to  nature,  and  fets  limits  to  the  Deity. 
Immerfed  in  his  own  ideal  fyitems, 
he  involves  himfelf  ia  a  thoufand  per¬ 
plexities,  while  he  attempts,  in  vain, 
to  arrange  the  machine  of  the  bound- 
lefs  univerfe.  The  poor  hufbandman 
who  lees  the  fun  and  rain  alternately 
fertilizing  his  held,  admires,  praifes, 
and  hallows  the  hand  from  whom  he 
receives  thefe  bltlEngs,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  inveftigate  the  means  by 
which  he  receives  them.  He  feeks 
not  tojuftify  his  ignorance,  or  his  vices 
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by  his  own  incredulity.  He  neither  new,  the  yoang  man  retreats  to  tade, 
cenfures,  doubts,  nor  attacks  the  di>  and  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  loling 
vinity,  or  the  works  of  his  matter,  it.  If  he  be  clamorous,  ha  is  neitiicr 
to  m.ikc  his  own  infulficiency  appear  palHon  tie  nor  tender,  and  while  he 
the  niQre  confpicuous.  The  words  boalts,  he  does  not  enjoy, 
of  the  impious  Alphonfo  the  Xth,  will  True  love  is  the  chaltell  of  all  ties ; 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  com-  its  divine  fire  refines  all  our  natural 
mon  man*.  This  blafphemous  faying  inclinations,  by  centering  them  in  a 
was  referved  for  the  mouth  ot  a  philo-  (Ingle  objcdl ;  it  (hiclds  us  from  tem]>- 
fopher.  tations,  and,  if  we  except  this  fingle 

Of  Love.  objeA,  botli  faxes  are  indifferent  to 

each  other. 

WE  may  diftinguilh  in  the  lenti-  All  men  are  alike  to  a  woman  who 
ment  of  love  fomething  moral  and  is  not  in  love ;  but  to  her  who  loves, 
fomething  phyfical.  Phyfical  Jove  is  there  is  no  man  but  her  lover — What 
that  general  defire  which  induces  one  do  I  fay  ?  Is  a  lover  only  a  man  ?  Oh ! 
fex  to  unite  itfelf  to  the  other.  Mo-  he  is  a  being  much  more  fublime— 
ral  love  is  what  determines  that  fenti-  There  is  no  man  for  her  who  loves — 
ment,  and  fixes  it  exclulively  upon  a  her  lover  is  more ;  all  the  red  are  iefi 
fingle  objeft,  or  which  at  leall  carries  — they  are  the  only  two  of  their  ffK  cics 
it  towards  the  objecl  which  it  prefers  — they  do  not  defire ;  they  love, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  energy.  It  True  love  is  alwaysmodett,itlnatchc8 
is  therefore  eafy  to  perceive  that  mor-  not  favours  with  audaucity  ;  it  Heals 
al  love  is  a  faditious  fentiment,  which  them  with  timidity.  Myftery,  filcnce, 
has  its  origin  in  focial  iife,  and  which  and  bafhful  modelly,  fharpen  and  coa- 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  women  ceal  its  Iwect  tranfports ;  its  riame, 
with  a  great  deal  cf  art  and  care,  in  honours  and  purifies  all  its  cai  tiles, 
order  to  ellab'ilh  their  empire,  and  to  Decency  and  honour  accompany  it 
give  dominion  to  that  fex  which  even  in  the  bofoni  of  voliiptuoulhefs  : 
ought  to  obey.  We  are  more  in  true  love  alone  knows  how  to  gratify 
love  with  the  creation  of  our  ima-  defire,  without  detrading  any  thing 
gination  than  that  to  which  we  turn  from  modelly. 

our  attention.  If  we  could  fee  the  The  real  value  of  pleafure  is  in  the 
object  of  our  love  cxadly  as  it  is,  heart  which  gives  it.  A  real  lover 
love  would  be  banilhed  from  the  earth,  would  find  nothing  but  pain,  anger. 
When  we  ceafe  to  love,  the  perfon  we  and  defpair,  even  in  the  polTellion  of 
loved  remains  the  fame  as  before,  but  what  he  loved,  if  he  did  not  believe 
no  longer  appears  fo  to  us.  The  veil  his  love  was  returned, 
of  illufion  falls,  and  love  vaniflics.  Notwithllanding  abfence,  privations. 

The  firll  plcafurcs  of  love  are  al-  and  fears  ;  notwithllanding  even  delb 
ways  myllerious ;  modelly  heightens  pair,  the  powerful  attradions  of  two 
and  conceals  tiiem.  Our  firll  mif-  hearts  towards  one  another  have  al- 
trefs  does  not  make  us  bold,  but  ti-  ways  a  fecret  pleafure  totally  unknown 
mid.  Totally  abforbed  in  a  date  fo  to  tranquil  hearts.  It  is  one  of  the 

3  A  2  miracles 

•  This  king  of  CaHIle  fald,  that  if  God  had  called  him  to  council,  when  h« 
formed  the  world,  he  would  have  given  him  I'oine  good  advice.  The  iiunilKr  of 
ufelefs  circles  which  the  niathematicuns  of  his  time  had  contrived  to  explain  the 
ccledial  motions,  have  peihaps  given  occafion  to  this  impious  exprefiion  of  a 
prince,  who  had  fagacity  enough  to  wiih  for  that  CnipUeity,  wluch  has  fince  been 
dilcovered  in  the  mcchai>iiiu  ol  the  uuiverfe. 


3^8  Of  Lroe. 

miraclf*  of  love  M  make  us  find  a  couple,  united  under  happy  aurpices, 
pleafurc  in  fufFtring ;  and  true  lovers  leaving  the  nuptial  bed,  and  carrying 
would  look  upon  a  (late  of  indifference  at  or.ee,  in  their  lauguiffiing  .nnd  chaffc 
»nd  forgetfulnefs,  which  might  free  looks,  the  intoxication  of  the  lender 
them  from  all  their  pains,  as  the  woril  pleafures  they  have  tailed,  the  amiable 
of  misfortunes.  fecurity  of  innocence,  and  the  charm- 


Love,  which  levels  every  one, 
never  exalts  the  perfon  ;  it  only  exalts 
our  lentiments. 

Men  are  in  general  lefs  cor.ftant 
than  women,  and  are  (boned  tired  of 
fuccefsful  love.  Woman  forefees  the 
incondancy  of  man,  and  makes  herfelf 
unhappy.  It  is  this  which  renders 
her  iikewife  more  jealous.  When  he 
begins  to  grow  indifferent,  die  takes 
as  much  pains  to  plcafc  him  as  he  once 
employed  to  plcafe  her — (he  weeps 
and  humbles  lierfelf,  but  feldom  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  aSiduoufnefs  and 
attachment  win  hearts,  bnt  never  re¬ 
gain  them. 

It  is  a  great  folly  for  women  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  dability  to  fo  frivolous 
and  tranCent  a  pafiion  as  love.  Every 
thing  in  n.iture  changes,  and  is  in 
continual  flu^luation,  and  yet  women 
want  to  infpirc  durable  flames.  What 
light  have  they  to  expert  to  be  beloved 
to-day,  becaufe  they  were  fo  yeder- 
day  ?  Let  them  preferve  the  fame  face, 
the  fame  age,  the  fame  humour  ;  let 
them  be  always  the  fame,  and  we  will 
always  love  them — that  is,  if  we  can. 
But  to  be  for  ever  changing,  and  dill 
expert  to  be  beloved,  is  only  defiring 
that  we  (hould  ccafe  every  moment 
to  love  them  ;  this  is  not  fccking  con- 
ftant  hearts,  but  fuch  as  arc  as  change¬ 
able  as  their  own.  The  pirture  of 
true  felicity  is  no  longer  pleafing  to 
fnen.  A  corruption  of  manners  has 
not  lefs  depraved  their  tade  than  their 
hearts  ;  they  no  longer  know  how  to 
feel  what  is  affefting,  nor  pciceive 
that  which  is  amiable — You  who,  to 
paint  voluptiioufnefs,  never  reprefent 
any  thing  but  happy  lovers  revelling 
ih  the  bolbm  of  delight — how  imper- 
feft  dill  are  your  pirtures  !  You  only 
paint  the  groffed  ha’f.  The  mod  plea¬ 
ting  tints  of  voluptuoufnefs  are  left  out 
— Oh  !  you  have  never  fcea  a  ycung 


ing  aflurance  of  fpending  together  the 
red  of  their  lives  :  this  is  the  mod  ra- 
vifliing  objert  which  can  be  offcied  to 
the  heart  of  man  ;  this  is  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  pleafurc  ;  you  have  fecn  it  a 
thoufand  times  without  knowing  it ; 
your  hardened  hearts  are  no  longer 
formed  to  love  it. 

I  cannot  perceive  why  fo  little  re- 
fpert  is  paid  to  the  ladies,  that  they 
(hould  be  lb  inccflantly  addre(Ted  with 
infiptd  and  gallant  difeourfes,  infulting, 
and  impertinent — compliments  which 
do  not  even  wear  the  face  of  finccrity. 
To  a(front  them  with  luch  evident  lies 
is  plainly  telling  them,  that  they  find 
no  obliging  truths  to  fay  to  them.  That 
love  (hould  be  deluded  by  the  imagi¬ 
nary  qualities  of  the  objert  beloved, 
happens  but  too  often.  But  what  hat 
all  this  nonfenfical  gibberilh  to  do  with 
love :  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it  do  the 
fame  indifferently  to  every  woman,  and 
would  be  very  much  vexed,  if  we  were 
to  believe  them  ferioufly  in  love  with 
any  one.  But  they  furciy  need  not 
be  uncafy  about  this  matter,  for  we 
(hould  have  ftrange  ideas  of  love  to  be¬ 
lieve  tlicni  capable  of  it  ;  for  nothing 
is  fo  diflant  from  love  as  gallantry. 

From  what  I  can  perceive  of  the 
nature  of  this  terrible  p.ilF.on  of  its 
wanderings,  )ierplexities,  palpitations, 
tranf}X)rts,  warm  expreilions,  more 
than  energetic  filence,  and  incxprciiible 
looks,  which  their  timidityrenders  rafli, 
and  which  (hews  their  defites  by  their 
fears,  I  am  » f  opinion,  that  if,  after 
fuch  vchenicnt  language  as  this,  a  lo¬ 
ver  (hould  happen  to  lay  but  once  to 
his  miftiefs,  I  love  you,  (lie  would 
anfwer  in  a  paflion.  You  no  longer 
love  me, — and  would  banilh  him  her 
prefence  for  ever. 

True  love  is  aconfuming  fire,  which 
carries  its  heat  into  other  fcntinients, 
and  a.'.inutcs  them  with  new  vigour. 
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This  is  the  reafon  that  love  is  faid  to  ever.we  are  not  Tong  deceived.  Senrual 
have  made  heroes.  love  cannot  difpeni'e  with  poiTeiSon, 

'i'he  moment  of  pofltfiion  is  the  and  is  cxtingui'lted  by  it.  True  love 
crifis  of  love.  cannot  dif]ienfc  with  the  polTeflion  of 


The  moft  formidable  enemy  to  the 
duration  of  love  is  the  want  of  difficul¬ 
ties  to  combat,  and  the  neceflity  of 
I'uppnrung  itfelf.  Never  was  love  able 
to  luilain  this  trial. 

True  love  has  this  advantage  as 
well  as  vinue — that  it  fully  coinpeo- 
fates  of  itfelf  all  the  facrifices  that  we 
make  to  it,  and  that  wc  find  a  pleafure 
in  the  facrifices  which  we  impofe  on 
ourfclvcs,  even  in  the  refledfion  of 
what  they  coff  us,  and  in  the  motive 
which  prompted  us  to  make  them. 

When  we  find  it  imjtoffible  to  en¬ 
joy  reciprocal  love,  to  feek  our  happi- 
nefs  in  tliat  of  the  objedf  beloved,  is 
all  the  confolation  which  is  left  to  a 
hopelefs  paffion.  Love  lofes  its  great- 
e(l  charm  when  abandoned  by  honour ; 
to  know  its  rc:il  value,  it  is  requifue 
that  the  heart  (hould  delight  in  it,  and 
elevate  us  as  well  as  the  beloved  objedl. 

If  you  take  away  the  idea  of  per- 
fedlion,  you  dellroy  enthufiafm  {  if 
you  take  away  efteem,  you  deftroy 
love.  How  can  a  woman  honour  a 
man  who  difhonours  himfelf?  And 
how  can  a  man  love  a  woman  who  has 
not  been  affiamed  to  abandon  herfelf 
to  a  vile  corrupter  !  They  would  foon 
mutually  defpife  each  other,  and  love 
W'O'.ild  be  to  them  but  a  fhameful  com¬ 
merce.  They  will  have  loll  their  ho¬ 
nour,  but  not  found  haj>jnnefs.  We 
are  not  without  pleafure,  while  wc 
ftill  love.  The  idea  of  fatiated  love 
is  more  unfupportable  to  a  tender  heart, 
than  unfortunate  love  ;  and  to  fed  a 
difgufl  towards  what  we  poflefs,  is  a 
hundred  times  worfe  than  to  feel  a  re¬ 
gret  for  what  wc  have  lo!^. 

Love  cannot  exift  without  a  return, 
at  leaft  not  long.  Thoie  paffions  that 
meet  with  no  return,  and  v/hich  are 
faid  to  make  fo  many  miferable  beings, 
are  only  founded  on  the  fenfes  ;  if 
fume  of  them  ever  reach  tiie  heait,  it 
is  by  falfe  affinities,  by  whic!),  how- 


the  heart,  and  lads  as  long  as  the  re- 
i  itions  and  qualities  which  created  it. 
When  tbefe  are  chirnencal,  it  iails  as 
long  as  the  illulion  which  created  it. 

There  is  no  paffion  which  caufes  ib 
Arong  an  illufion  as  love ;  we  condrue 
its  violence  into  a  fign  of  its  duration. 
'^The  heart,  overflowing  with  fo  ten¬ 
der  a  fentiment,  extends  to  the  future  ; 
and  while  this  love  lads,  we  think  that 
it  never  will  have  an  end.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  it  confumed  by  its  own 
ardour.  It  decays  with  youth,  it  va> 
niffies  with  beauty,  and  with  old  age  ; 
and  there  never  was,  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  two  grey-headed 
lovers  who  fighed  for  one  another. 

Wc  mud  expeft  our  admiration  to 
ceafe  fooner  or  later ;  and  whenever 
that  happens,  the  idol  which  we  adored 
vanidies,  and  we  redprocaJIy  fee  each 
other  as  we  really  are,  and  we  fecit 
with  adonidiment  for  the  objedt  of  our 
love  ;  but  when  our  fearch  becomes 
vain,  and  we  find  it  impoffiblc  to  meet 
with  it,  we  become  fretful  towards 
that  which  remains,  and  our  imagina¬ 
tion  often  reprefonts  it  as  deformed  as 
it  had  embelliffied  it  before.  There 
are  few  people,  fays  Rochcfaucault, 
who  arc  not  affiamed  of  having  loved 
one  another,  when  that  love  ceafes. 
If  fatiated  love  exhaud  the  foul,  love 
that  has  been  fuhdued  gives  it,  with 
a  confeioufnefs  of  vidlory,  a  new  ele¬ 
vation,  and  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  ail 
that  is  great  and  beautifiil. 

Love,  fo  far  from  being  to  be  bought, 
is  infallibly  dedroyed  by  money.  Who¬ 
ever  pays,  were  he  the  mod  amiable 
of  men,  frem  that  very  reafon  cannot 
long  be  beloved.  He  will  foon  pay 
for  another,  or  rather  another  will  be 
purchafed  with  his  money — and  in  this 
double  conredlion,  formed  by  inrered 
and  debauchery,  deditutc  of  lor  e  or 
hont'ur,  and  devoid  of  any  real  plea, 
fun,  ’Jk  giccdy,  faithlcfs,  a.id  mifer- 
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able  woman,  treated  by  him  who 
receivfs,  as  fhe  treats  the  fool  that  be¬ 
llows,  thus  remains  quiet  towards 
both. 

The  man  that  faid  I  poflefs  Lais, 
without  her  poffeflTing  me,  made  ufe  of 
z  filly  exprelfion.  PolTellion  is  nothing, 
unlefs  it  be  reciprocal ;  it  is  at  moil 
the  poiTelTion  of  the  fex,  but  not  of  the 
individual ;  tlierefore,  where  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  love  docs  not  exill,  why  do 
we  make  fo  great  a  fufs  about  the  reft  ? 
that  is  eafily  found,  and  a  carter,  in 
that  refped,  is  happier  than  the  wealth!- 
cll  man. 

Away  with  that  bale  man  who  traf¬ 
fics  for  a  heart,  and  renders  love  mer¬ 
cenary  !  It  is  he  who  covers  the  earth 
with  all  the  crimes  that  originate  from 
debauchery.  For  how  (liould  the  wo¬ 
man,  who  fuffers  herfclf  once  to  be 
purchafed,  not  be  always  to  be  bought  ? 
And  which  is  moil,  the  author  of  her 
mifery,  and  the  difgrace  ilie  foon  falls 
into  :  the  brute  who  ufes  her  ill  when 
Ihe  is  fallen,  or  the  wretch  who  firft 
led  her  into  evil,  by  fetting  a  price  on 
her  virtue  ? 

Of  Lovert. 

A  BOLD,  forward,  and  intriguing 
woman,  who  only  knows  how  to  al¬ 
lure  her  lovers  by  coquetry,  and  pre¬ 
fer  ve  them  by  her  favours,  makes  them 
obey  like  fiaves  on  fervile  and  trifling 
©ccafions  :  in  important  and  grave  mat¬ 
ters  ihc  has  no  power  over  them.  But 
the  woman,  at  once  chafte,  amiable, 
and  wife  ;  (lie  who  forces  her’s  to  re- 
fpeft  her  ;  ihe  who  pofleffes  referve  and 
riorlelly,  flic,  in  a  word,  who  fuftains 
love  by  eileem,  fends  them  with  a  nod 
10  tile  ei'd  of  the  world,  to  battle,  to 
glory,  to  death,  or  wherever  flie  pleafes. 
i  think  tiut  this  empire  is  noble  and 
v;ortiiy  to  be  purchaled. 

Brantome  fays,  that  In  the  time 
of  Frcncis  I.  a  young  perfon  having  a 
talkative  lover,  impofed  oii  him  an  ablo- 
lute  and  unli.'iitcd  Clcncc,  which  he 
kept  lb  taithfaliy  fs^r  two  wiijle  years, 


that  every  body  thought  he  was  Ire- 
come  dumb  thro’  illnefs.  One  day  in  a 
large  company,  his  miftrefs,  who  was 
not  known  to  be  fuch,  for  in  thole 
times  love  and  courtfliip  were  kept  fc- 
cret,  boaded  that  flic  would  cure  him 
immediately,  and  did  it  with  the  (ingle 
word.  Speak.  Is  there  not  a  grcatnel* 
and  elevation  in  this  kind  of  love  ? 
W  hat  could  the  philofophy  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  with  all  its  ollentation,  have 
done  greater  than  this  ?  What  woman 
now-a-days  could  rely  upon  a  finiilar 
(ilence  (or  a  (ingle  day,  were  the  to 
repay  it  with  the  utmo(t  price  ihe  caa 
put  upon  it  ? 

Do  two  lovers  love  one  another  ? 
no,  you,  and  I,  are  proferibed  words 
in  their  language — They  are  no  longer 
two,  they  are  one.  Lovers  have  a 
thoufand  ways  of  fweetening  abfence, 
and  of  bringing  themfelves  together  ia 
a  moment.  Their  attraction  knows  not 
the  law  of  diftance,  they  would  touch 
one  another  at  the  very  extr  emities  of 
the  world,  they  even  fee  one  another 
oftener  when  parted,  than  when  they 
vifit  each  other  every  day,  for  fo  foon 
as  either  of  them  are  alone,  fo  fooa 
they  are  both  together. 

Inconitancy  and  love  are  incompa¬ 
tible  ;  the  lover  who  changes,  docs 
not  really  change,  he  either  begins  or 
ceafes  to  love.  The  lover  who  extols 
in  his  miflrefs  imaginary  pcrfeiflions, 
really  fees  them,  fuch  as  he  rcprclents 
them  ;  he  does  not  lie  in  telling  lies — 
He  flatters  without  debafing  hiuifelf — 
and  we  may  at  lead  edeem,  without 
believing  him. 

As  the  idolater  enriches  with  the 
treafures  which  he  edeems  the  objeA 
of  his  adoration,  and  decorates  u]>oa 
the  altar  the  god  whom  he  adores  ; 
the  lover,  not  contented  with  feeing  his 
midrefs  perfcdl,  is  inccflantly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  add  new  ornaments,  which 
flic  does  nut  want,  to  charm  him.  But 
he  finds  it  neceflTary  to  decorate  her, 
it  is  a  new  liomage  which  he  imagines 
he  is  paying  her :  It  is  a  new  intcred 
which  he  pays  forth;  plcafure  of  look¬ 
ing 
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ing  at  her.  He  feems  to  think  that  ever.  There  are  a  thoufand  fecrets 
every  thing  is  mifplaced,  which  is  that  three  friends  (hould  know,  and 
not  employed  in  adorning  her  extreme  that  can  only  be  told  two  by  two. 
beauty.  All  the  charms  of  the  fociety  which 

fubfids  between  true  friends,  is  in  that 
Of  Friends  and  Friendjhip.  free  difclofure  of  the  heart,  which  com¬ 

municates  every  lentiment  and  every 
W£  can  neither  purchafe  a  friend  thought,  and  which  makes  every  one, 
nor  a  miHrefs.  We  have  not  lod  feeling  himfcif  luch  as  he  ought  to  be, 
every  thing  on  earth,  when  we  find  a  fhew  himfcif  to  all  fuch  as  he  really 
faithful  friend.  is.  Sup])efe  for  a  moment  fome  fc- 

A  good  man  will  never  have  a  bet-  cret  intrigue,  fome  connctflion  that 
ter  friend  than  his  wife.  muft  not  be  known,  fome  caufe  for 

A  heart  full  of  a  fentiment  that  over-  referve  and  myftery :  that  very  mo- 
flows,  loves  to  difclofe  itfelf,  and  from  ment  all  the  pleafure  of  feeing  one  an- 
titc  want  of  a  miilrefs  arifes  that  of  a  other  vanifhes,  they  are  conflraincd 
friend.  when  together,  they  (hun  each  other, 

Affeftion,  but  never  friendlhip,  and  when  they  meet,  they  would  wiih  to 
may  fubfill  without  a  return.  Friend-  flee  ;  circumfpeiiion  and  decorum  pio- 
(hip  is  an  exchange  and  a  contrad  like  ducc  didafle  and  dtflrud :  how  is  it  pof* 
others,  but  it  is  the  moft  refined.  The  fible  to  love  for  a  long  time  thofc  of 
word  friend,  has  no  other  correlative  whom  we  are  afraid  ? 
than  itfelf.  Any  man  who  is  not  his  It  is  faid,  that  the  converfation  ot 
friend’s  friend,  is  moft  certainly  a  friends  is  never  exhaufted.  It  is  true, 
cheat — For  it  is  only  by  returning,  or  the  tongue  furniflies  an  eafy  prattle  to 
feigning  to  return  friendlhip,  that  we  weak  attachments.  But,  oh,  friend- 
can  obtain  it.  Ihip!  thou  lively  and  celeftial  fenti- 

Nothing  has  fo  great  a  power  over  ment,  what  difeourfes  are  worthy  thee? 
the  human  heart,  as  the  voice  of  What  tongue  dares  be  thy  interpreter? 
friendfliip  when  properly  underftood.  Never  can  what  we  fay  to  our  friend 
for  we  know  that  it  never  fpcaks  to  us  be  equal  to  what  we  feel  when  by  his 
but  for  our  inteteft.  We  may  be-  fide :  Great  God  !  how  much  more 
lieve  that  a  friend  is  miftaken,  but  not  forcibly  docs  a  fquecze  of  the  hand, 
that  he  purpofely  deceives  us — fome-  an  animated  look,  an  affedionate  em- 
times  w'c  refill  his  counfcls,  but  we  brace,  and  the  figh  w'hich  follows  it, 
never  delpiA;  them.  fpeak,  and  how  infipid  is  the  fiift  word. 

We  may  fulTcr  thofe  people  who  are  which  is  uttered  after  all  this, 
indilfeient  to  us,  to  entertain  what  Silence,  the  Hate  fuited  to  contem- 
ideas  they  pleafe,  but  it  is  a  ciime  to  plation,  is  one  of  the  grcatell  enjoy- 
allow  a  friend  to  make  a  merit  of  ments  of  men  of  feeling — but  the  im- 
what  we  have  not  done  for  him.  portunate  prevent  them  from  tailing  it. 

It  is  not  good  that  a  man  Ihould  and  friends  want  to  be  alone,  to  be  a- 
ftand  alone.  Human  fouls,  in  order  ble  to  fay  noth  ng  at  their  eafe.  They 
to  difplay  their  whole  powers,  and  to  would  wrilh  to  retire,  as  it  were,  into 
rife  to  their  juft  value,  mull  be  uni-  one  another  ;  the  lead  interruption  is 
ted;  and  the  united  force  of  friends,  mortifying, the leaft leftraintinfupj^rt- 
like  the  llratagems  of  an  artificial  lover,  able.  If  the  heart  fometimes  carries  a 
is  incomparably  greater  than  the  fum  word  to  the  mouth,  it  is  fo  pleafant  to 
of  their  particular  ftrength.  Divine  be  able  to  utter  it  with  fieedom  !  It 
friendfliip  !  there  is  thy  glory.  feems  as  if  we  dare  not  think  what  we 

The  communications  of  friendlhip  dare  not  as  freely  fpeak,  and  as  if  the 
are  withheld  before  any  witnefs  what-  prefence  of  one  fti auger  laid  a  reftraint 
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cpon  fouls,  that  would  othcrwife  un- 
derfland  one  another  fo  well. 

The  communication  of  our  hearts 
irapre/Tcs  melancholy,  with  an  inex- 
prellble  fuftnefs  and  tendernefs,  which 
joy  does  not  polTefs  ;  and  fritndlhip 
has  been  particularly  given  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  a  comfort  in  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  a  confolation  under  all 
their  fu^ferings. 

What  additional  force  the  voice  of 
a  friend  gives  to  the  arguments  of  a 
wife  man  ! 

In  a  very  intimate  fociety,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  charai!lers  becotne  alike ; 
friends,  in  blending  their  fouls,  blend 
likewife  their  manner  of  thinking,  of 
feeling,  and  of  fpeaking. 

Ill-timed  confolations  ferve  only  to 
ftiaipcn  violent  afflictions.  Coolnefs 
and  indifference  find  words  ;  but  fad- 
nefs  and  filence  are  the  true  language 
of  friend  (Itip. 

We  may  repulfe  blows  that  are  aim¬ 
ed  at  us  by  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
but  when  we  fee  our  friends  holding 

a  dagger  amongfl  the  allddias - 

there  is  no  refource,  but  to  hide  our 
faces. 

There  are  fome  citcunifpcfl  fiicnds 
who,  fearful  of  getting  into  trouble,  re- 
fufe  their  advice  on  difficult  occalions, 
and  whofe  referve  increafts  with  the 
danger  of  their  friends :  but  teal  friend- 
Ihip  knows  nothing  of  thefe  timid  pre¬ 
cautions. 

A  rich  or  great  man  has  no  true 
friend,  but  fuch  as  are  not  the  dupes 
of  appearances,  and  who  pity  more 
than  envy  him,  notwithftanding  his 
profperity. 

What  is  it  that  renders  fricndfhip  fo 
cool,  and  fo  unftablc  ar-Kmgft  women, 
even  between  thofe  who  arc  capable  of 
loving  ?  It  is  the  empire  of  beauty  and 
the  jealoufy  of  conquclls. 


Sentiment. 

ALL  becomes  fcntlinent  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  feeling.  The  whole 
univerfe  offers  him  only  fubjeCts  of 
tendernefs  and  gratitude.  He  every 
where  perceives  the  beneficent  hand  of 
Providence.  He  collects  his  gifts  in 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  He 
fees  his  table  covered  by  his  cares. 
He  fleeps  fecure  under  his  protection, 
and  awakes  in  peace.  He  feels  his 
leffons  in  his  misfortunes,  and  his  fa¬ 
vours  in  his  profperity.  All  the  blef- 
fings  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  are  dear 
to  him,  are  fo  many  new  fuhjeCts  of 
adoration.  If  the  God  of  the  u- 
niverfe  eftaues  liis  feeble  eyes,  he 
fees  every  where  the  common  father 
of  Thus,  to  honour  his  fupreme 
gifts,  is  it  not  fviving  in  the  belt  man- 
ntT  polTible  the  Infinite  Being  ? 

O  fentiment  !  foft  >ife  of  the  foul, 
where  is  the  heart  of  iron  that  thou 
Irall  never  touched  ?  Wlierc  is  that 
unfortunate  mortal  from  whom  thou 
never  forcedit  a  tent  ?  'I'hf  iVencs  of 
joy  and  pleafure  which  produce  the 
vivacity  of  fentiment,  exhauft  naiiite 
for  a  moment,  only  to  re-animate  her 
w,ith  new  vigour.  Tliey  are  nevr  r 
dangerous.  In  proportion  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  years,  every  fentiment  is  con¬ 
centrated  ;  we  lofe  every  day  fome- 
thipgthat  hath  been  dear  to  us,  and  we 
replace  it  no  more.  'I’hus  we  die  gra¬ 
dually,  till  loving  at  laft  but  ourfelvcs, 
we  ceafe  to  feel  and  to  live,  before  we 
ceafe  to  exift  :  But  a  feeling  heart 
fhields  itfelf  with  all  its  might  againft 
this  anticipated  death.  When  the 
cold  begins  at  extremities,  it  draws 
around  it  all  its  natural  heat.  The 
moie  it  lof.'s,  the  more  it  attaches  it¬ 
felf  to  that  which  is  left.  And  it 
in  a  manner  adheres  to  the  laft  objeCI 
by  the  ties  of  all  the  reft. 


TTte  Hlfiory  ^Okano  :  The  Fragment  rf  a  Voyage  to  St  Domingo. 

The  Carilis,  fo  numerous  in  tbe  A-  covered  the  new  world,  have  been  a’moll 
mcrican  iflaadt  when  Columbus  dif-  cmirciy  extirpated.  The  feeble  remains 
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oF  flicfe  pecnlf,  which  ar«  fli!!  fcattercd  to  my  heart,  now  appeared,  as  it  were 
ill  tome  of  tne  Weft  Indian  ifles,  are  ci-  difpofed  to  make  me  I'ome  cempenfation, 
ther  degeiu-rated,  or  nearly  extindr.  The  by  introducing  me  to  one  of  thofe  un- 
iflhumaii  conquerors  who  began  this  dc-  common  men,  in  whom  the  virtues  arc 
population,  have  thought  proper  to  paint  not  lefsconfpicuous  than  genius,  and  who 
them  with  the  moll  unfavourable  colours ;  ever  command  unfolicited  admiration  and 
but  in  thus  traducing  thefe  poor  people,  refpefl.  Notwithftandingthe  difparity  of 
in  order  to  Icflen  the  horror  which  their  our  years,  this  excellent  man  inftantly 
deftrudlion  muft  excite,  they  have  not  gave  me  the  moft  cordial  welcome.  The 
been  able  to  conceal  from  us,  how  much  climate  lud  rubjedled  me  to  that  cruel 
the  mariners  of  thefe  unfortunate  Indians  change,  to  which  all  arc  expofed  who  ar- 
wirc  diftinguilhed  by  pentlenefs  and  in-  rive  in  the  torrid  zone.  My  generous 
lantine  liniplicity.  When  we  contem-  friend,  therefore,  prevailed  upon  me  to 
plate  them,  even  in  the  blackened  pic-  leave  Cape  Francois,  for  change  of  air, 

V  tores  of  the  Spmih  hiftorians,  we  fliall  and  to  endeavour  to  perfedl  my  recovery 
find  a  ftriking  relemhlance  between  thefe  at  his  plintation. 

Carihs  and  il'anders  of  the  South  Sea,  Here  I  had  liberty  to  indulge  in  that 
wiiich  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  and  folicude,  and  in  thofe  reveries,  of  which 
M.de  Bougainville iiave  exiiiiiited  in fuf  h  1  had  lieen  ever  fond.  With  a  volume 
anterefting  views.  Such,  indeed,  Is  the  of  Homer,  of  Racine,  or  of  Fcnelon  in  my 
man  of  nature  ;  mild,  arth  ls,  and  intent  hand,  I  wandered  often  along  the  plan- 
alone  upon  enjoyment.  The  fertile  foil,  tations  of  fiigar-canes,  to  vifit  the  banks 
the  happy  ifiinatc  which  he  inhabits,  ot  a  fine-river,  which  ahnnll  furrnunda 
afford  in  protufion,  without  the  flightell  my  friend’s  extenCve  eftate.  I  then  fol- 
lahour,  whatever  can  contribute  to  his  lowed  a  majeltic  walk  of  bamboos,  that 
felicity  ;  and  the  primitive  goodnefs  of  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
his  iieart  is  undegraded  by  the  fadlitious  fmall  meadow,  partly  (haded  by  a  toreft 
paifions  of  civilized  nations,  or  by  the  of  logwood  and  mangoe-trecs,  prelVnted 
wants  of  thofe  favage  tribes  that  dwell  in  in  this  I'pot  an  enchamiiig  landfc.ipe.  On 
lefs  favoured  countries.  Love  is  the  only  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  are  the  downs 
palfion  to  which  he  is  fenfible  with  more  that  feparute  the  Limha  from  Port  Mar- 
thaii  ordinary  animation  ;  that  alone  got  ;  and,  beyond  thefe,  is  an  immenfe 
wlrich  can  diflurb  the  trauquillity  of  his  extent  of  cKcan,  where  the  eye  is  aniu- 
foul.  fed  by  the  vclTels  conilsntly  palling  in  all 

The  Caribs,  nntwithftanding  their  na-  dirciliions. 
tural  apathy,  experienced  the  txerfics  of  While  I  was  a  dmiring  this  magnificent 
this  irrefillible  paifion  ;  and  as  they  o-  profpefl,  and  my  foul,  borne  as  It  were 
btyed  iis  iinpiilfc  with  greattr  impetuo-  bevond  the  waves,  followed  the  diftant 
fity,  and  better  underltood  its  delights  vcff.-ls,  or  llew  toes  ards  my  country  and 
than  thofe  nations  do  whom  other  cares  iny  friends,  I  perceived  a  naked  man  of- 
cngagc,  they  felt  alfo  with  more  impa-  Ilmi  crofs  the  (hore  at  fomc  diftance  front 
tieiice,  perhaps,  the  reftraints  of  oppofi-  me,  call  his  net  into  the  fca,  and  return, 
tion  and  impediment.  Thefe  peaceful  laden  with  fi(h,  to  a  little  grove  of  man- 
beings  would  then  fo  far  forget  their  na-  goes.  I  took  him,  for  fonie  time,  to  be 
tural  charaiflci,  as  to  yield  to  the  horrid  one  of  the  mongrel  inhabitants  of  the 
dldlates  of  revenge  and  <  ruclty.  Of  this  iHand,  a  filherman  in  the  neighliourhood. 
the  following  narrative  is  an  inftance.  Rut,  at  laft,  his  induftry  in  this  fol.tary 
which  may  give  us,  moroever,  fome  itlea  fpot  excited  my  curiofity  ;  and  one  day 
of  the  charatfter  of  a  people,  whofe  hif-  I  followed  him,  as  he  was  returning  to 
tory  will,  probably,  ever  remain  un-  his  afylum.  Here  fomc  leaves  of  the 
known.  ,  palm-tree  formed  a  little  hovel,  fufi^c^q^ 

Tom.  fume  years  ago,  from  thefoUics,  to  (belter  him  from  the  violent  raliik.  A 
infatuation,  and  heediclTiiefs  of  youth,  as  hammock,  made  of  a  kind  of  hemp  that 
well  as  from  all  the  pleafures  of  (luJy  fpontaneoufly  grows  licre,  was  lulfeeskl- 
and  friendlhip.  I  crolTcd  the  <Kcan,  and  ed  on  two  trees;  and  many  calabalhes  ot 
landed  at  St.  Domingo.  Fortune,  which  different  fizes,  admirably  carved,  were 
had  juft  exiled  me  from  all  that  was  dear  all  the  utenfiU  he  had  *. 

VoL  Vlll.  No.  47.  3  B  I  per. 

*  "  he  fruit  of  the  calabalh  tree  is  feldom  eaten  ;  but  the  (hell,  when  dried,  is  converted 
to  a  variety  of  very  ufeful  purpofes;  and  ferves  to  make  cups,  ladles,  and  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Uoufttold  furoiturc ;  for  cafes  to  put  divert  kinds  of  goods  in,  as  pitch, rofin,  &c. 

'  The 
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I  perceivcv’.,  as  he  approached  roe,  that  prcfled  the  earth,  as  if  he  wlfhed  that  It 
this  man  was  of  tlic  Indian  race,  iiis  mi(;ht  open  to  conceal  him.  My  foot h- 
glofTy  hair,  copper  colour,  flattened  fore-  ing  exprefiions,  and  ail  the  fign-*  of  fen- 
head,  and  eyes  that  feemed  to  ferk  each  fibiiitv  and  tompaffi.-n  that  I  cvincrd,  o- 
other,  all  befpoke  his  origin.  I  obferved  bliged  him,  at  lalt,  to  rife;  but  1  could 
him  in  fdence  ;  and  he,  w  ithoiit  f|H;aking  not  extort  anotiier  wi>r«l  from  him,  and, 
a  tingle  word,  continued  his  work.  Pre-  at  the  approach  of  iiiglit,  I  retired,  my 
fcnlly  he  made  a  great  hole  in  the  land:  heart  iinnrt (Ted  with  rnelancholy. 
in  this  l;e  put  a  ejuantity  of  dry  wood,  Deeply  aiTetfled  as  I  was  by  this  ad« 
■which  he  kindled,  and  which  loon  be-  ver.ture,  I  took  care,  however,  not  to 
came  a  fierce  flame.  Over  this  he  pla-  mcniion  it  to  any  perlon ;  but  i  was  de- 
fed  the  f;(h  be  had  juft  caught,  fprinkliiig  termined  to  fee  Dksno  again,  and  to  prt- 
over  it  a  little  fait  and  alifpice,  and  pleii-  vail  upon  him,  it  pitifib’e,  to  gra'ify  m\r 
ty  of  citron  juice ;  and,  ■when  the  filh  was  curiolity.  Ktveri'.ielefs,  i  was  catitious 
well  bioiled,  ht  fpread  it  over  a  large  ha-  not  to  betray  too  niuih  eagt  rnefs,  left  I 
raua  lo.if,  with  a  litan  of  banar.as  ■}•,  a.-iJ  fnmhl  render  hi.n  niiftruflful  of  me.  the 
htvittd  ni’- to  eat.  t  his  invitation  ■was  nfxt  day.  I  waited  till  it  was  forurwhat 
the  firil  fpeech  he  addrtlled  to  me;  for  la'e  hclore  i  repaired  again  to  the  fame 
he  bad  hitherto  ailed  as  if  he  had  Ixtn  pl.'ct ;  and  that  I'.ay  1  ■would  not  evea 
rpiite  al'^iie.  An  air  of  fVinkr.i-fs  and  put  any  qticilior.s  lo  the  Carib.  But  I 
f.rrpliii’y.  .as ■Well  a.s  the  dtiiciotis  appear-  prefeni' ri  him  fonie  tobacco-leaves  and 
ant  e  bis  rtpi.'i,  would,  not  permit  me  ilifferc  '.t  Iruus,  which  fceincil  to  pleafe 
to  rcnl*-  tee  good  favase.  I  ireitcfs,  too,  him  much. 

thr.t  '  nr’ rr  eat  more  excelleii  filb.  My  The  toliowing  days.  1  returned  fami- 
a  i  >e<ite  diligbreil  my  hoft,  and  he  ap-  liarly,  and  began  to  accufioin  him  fo  well 
j'eared  fn  well  fa  isSed  with  me,  that,  to  iny  prtl'ence,  ih.rt  he  would  now  hard- 
vhen  ve  liad  fir.ifhtd  curinral,  I  vtntu-  ly  begin  his  evening  repaft  til!  I  arrived, 
rid  TO  alk  him  fome  qtiellions.  Every  time,  however,  that  I  again  in- 

‘  Yen  are  a  Carib,”  faid  I— ‘Ah  !  y-s,”  q'lircd  his  hiftory’,  he  kept  a  prolound  fl- 
anl'ver-d  he,  Hs  head  dropping  on  his  Knee:  he  wep;;  he  made  ligns  to  me, 
btialt.  f-ars  fwimmin»  in  his  eves,  wiili  his  haiiil,  not  to  urge  him  ;  and  he 
Tl.cn  lie  ludden'.y  rofe.ami  looked  round,  often  threw  hiiulclr,  as  befoic,  ujxm  the 
as  if  .apprehenflve  of  being  heard.  ‘  .Mv  gioiinj. 

i'-itrd,’  added  1,  ‘  hov’  loi'g  have  yon  if-  One  day,  wheit  I  went  to  v'fit  him  at 
ved  here  ?  ‘  Three  rears,'  he  replied  :  .an  earlier  hour  th.oi  nfiial.  1  did  not  find 
‘  the  negroes  of  tlie  nei'jhbonrin-j  plan-  him;  and  I  fpent  the  whole  afternoon 
taticn?  bring  me  bananas  and  tobacco:  experting  him,  in  vain.  His  liammoik 
and,  in  return,  1  give  them  a  part  of  my  "'as  ilill  fnfpendc  1,  .and  his  calahafhcs  in 
Idh,  and  fome  caUua.'hcs  that  I  carve  for  the  fame  order.  Noi  a  fingle  thing  wa.s 
their,.’  milunp  in  his  hovel.  I'hc  mxt  <'ay,  and 

‘  M'here  did  s/otv  live  before  you  came  ma;iy  davs  afta,  I  flill  fought  for  him  in 
here;’  At  this  queflion  he  uttered  a  deep  vain.  Okano  ap;>c.ared  no  m.ore.  Ming 
ftyh,  and  his  tears  tiegon  to  -  Mow  again,  reports  weic  then  Ipii.ad  of  the  death  of 
*  Bur  tell  me  at  Icall  your  name,’  lean-  this  unfortunate  Indian.  Tiie  negroef, 
tinued.— ‘  My  name'  My  name"  replied  wlio  loved  him,  were  exhanfied  in  con- 
hc,  with  an  air  of  vs'ildncfs  :  ‘  You  fliall  j«  fliirts.  Some  ftipiwlcd  that  the  Zom- 
know  it;  but  never  mention  it  w'nile  I  bir-  f  had  carried  Mm  off;  others,  that 
inhabit  this  foot.  My  name  is  Oltano.’  he  bad  ktllcel  hinrtfcif ;  and  others,  with 
Saving  this,  lie  threiv  hi''  feif  wiili  'lis  greater  probabilit-v,  that  he  had  been  de- 
ftce^oii  the  fand,  and  ■M'ith  hit  hands  vourc  1  by  a  iliark  or  alligator.  At  lift, 
■f  •;  my 

c'u.  1  .  . 

The  Indians,  abb,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea.  put  the  pearls  they  have  fiihed  ia 
ca^l-ibanieB,  and  the  negrees  en  the  coaft  of  Africa  do  tlie  f.;ine  with  their  gold  dull. 
T  he  fitialier  calabaUics  are  alia  frequently  ufed  by  thefc  jaeojde  at  a  meafure,  by  which 
they  fell  their  commotliiies  to  the  iiuropcans.  1 

+  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ieven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  twenty  inches  broad  ;  as 
ffrong  as  |  arcliiucnt.  snd  arc  oA'd  fur  uiubrcilas,  and  other  paip-ufcs.  Its  fruit  is  a  kind 
of  bread,  whithi  is  dry  a.id  ktealy.  • 

-  J  The  Zombies  make  a  great  figure  in  the  fuixtrftitinn  of  the  negroes,  l.ike  the  Lar« 
vx  of  the  ancient^  they  are  fupjH.led  to  iic  the  ijpirus  ct  dead  wicked  men,  that  are  per- 
mitted  I'j  vcatKfsr,  and  totn'.cut  die  living. 
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rw  health  being  firnily  re-efial'lUhcl,  I  NarcilTi,  he  went  on  one  fide  of  the 
Ittt  the  plantation  of  luy  excellent  friend,  mountain  of  Uar'eo,  and  1  on  the  other, 
'^'ithout  being  able  to  difeover  what  was  having  fixed  oiir  place  of  rendcavouz  at 
tecoir.e  of  tIk  nno  rtunatc  Okano.  the  bay  of  Neybe. 

'  Something  more  than  a  year  after-  l  lic  fecond  dav  after  I  fet  out,  I  wa* 
ward,  I  went  to  Port-au-prince,  fo  un-  obliged  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
happilv  famoi's  for  the  earthquakes  that  dole  to  which  I  hart  hitherto  travelled,  in 
have  often  laid  it  wafte.  I  wifhe  I  to  order  to  find  a  reltinc  place.  1  afernded 


view  the  lakes,  that  in  this  place  laparate 
the  Frenc'i  and  Spanifh  fettleineiits  from 
St  Domingo ;  and  a  hunting  party,  in 
which  I'was  engaged  with  foine  of  the 
inhabitants,  gave  me  an  opportunity. 
This  party  ronfifted  of  five  white  people, 
attended  by  as  many  negnv  (laves  and 
a  few  mules  loaded  with  our  baggage, 
with  bifeiiit  and  wine.  We  embaikcd  in 
a  canoe  to  cr'fs  the  firfl  lake,  lending 
our  fl..ves  by  the  moimtains,  with  orders 
fo  join  us  at  the  plantation  of  a  Spaniard 
called  XarrilTa. 

The  Spaniards  of  St  D  miingo  in  ge¬ 
neral,  lead  a  wandering  patriarchal  life, 
4if  which  it  may  not  be  amils  trt  give  an 
idea  by  a  defeription  of  that  of  NnrrifTa. 

T  his  prrfon  is  proprietor  c'f  a  plantation 
nearly  eight  leagn-s  ni  length  l.v  four  in 
breadth.  He  poflcfi'cs  large  herds  of  rat¬ 
tle,  horf'es,  goats,  ami  fheep.  Ilis  hoiife, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  an  extenlive 
nieavlow,  is  remarkable  for  its  fimpiicity 
and  convenience.  The  galleries  that  fur 
round  it,  and  the  colonade  by  w  hirh  it  is 
divided,  maintain  a  perpetual  frefttnrfs. 
In  this  rolunade  hang  fevcral  light  ham- 
nunks,  in  whi'di  the  mm  fwii.g  toei^oy 
the  cool  bree/e,  while  the  women,  featcj 
around  on  haihern  fiiphas,  are  enployed 
either  in  rrrbtoirtcring  or  in  fewing  the 
various  artii  lesof  il  t  ir  drefs,or  in  playing 
on  the  guittarrr  certain  favourite  ballads 
which  tilts  aciomptmy  with  their  voice. 

When  flraiigers  arrive,  whatever  Ite 
the  hour,  they  are  prefented  w  ith  coffee, 
with  fweet  meats,  fruits,  or  milk  ;  and  a 
refufa!  to  tafte  any  thing  is  looked  upon 
almoll  as  an  iujur)-.  At  this  time  Nar- 
ciffa  fcetited  to  Ire  about  fifty  years  of 
age  .  his  wife,  fuiucvrliat  vourger,  and 
by  birth  an  Indi.\n,  was  flill  handfem. , 
and  with  five  beautiful  daughters,  cont- 
pof  d  ris  family. 

We  employed  ourfelves  four  or  five 
days  furctffive'y  in  hunting  and  fifhing, 
this  country  affording  abundance  of 
fport.  We  were  furfeited  with  filh,  with 
w  ild  pintado  birds,  witii  peacocks,  cur- 
licws,  woo<l  pigeons,  and  I’everal  otlier 
forts  of  game  not  lefs  excellent.  .\t  lalf, 
wilhing  to  fee  both  lakes,  1  iiifpired  otic 
of  the  party  with  the  fame  rtelign  ;  and 
while  the  other  th’^ec  cor.tma-.J  with 
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for  about  two  leagues  along  a  river,  and 
then  difeovtred  in  a  grove  of  coco-nut 
and  banana  trees,  a  very  neat  cottage.  I 
approached  it,  and  intreated  the  hofpitall- 
ty  of  an  Indian  woman  who  appeared' :t 
the  door.  She  preflVd  me  to  alight,  and 
while  my  negro  was  employed  in  takiu  ' 
care  of  my  hnifes,  I  difplayed  the  pro- 
vifions  I  had  brought  w.th  me,  and  in¬ 
vited  not  only  niy  hoflefe.bur  two  young¬ 
er  women,  one  «f  whom  had  a  child  at 
her  bread,  t«  partake  of  my  rcpafl.  Thev 
frankly  acceptetl  the  offer,  and  when  mv 
negro  too  had  fupped,  1  made  him  faii 
pend  niyharQinock  under  thelitth  gali-ry 
of  the  cott.ige,  and  1  weut  to  bid.  When 
it  was  quite  dark,  a  man  arrived,  wliom, 
from  the  m.mner  in  which  he  vta-  re¬ 
ceived,  1  concluded  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  cottage  ;  b'jt  what  was  my  furprizr, 
when,  at  the  found  of  his  voice,  1  ima¬ 
gined  1  heard  that  of  Okan^'?  1  cctild 
hardly,  however,  bring  tnyl';:lf  to  be¬ 
lieve  It  was  he.  1  th  ought  llkano  too 
certainly  rtcad  at  Limha  to  fw  alive  .it 
Nrybe.  I  rturll  not  even  caU-my  hods 
that  1  might  be  faiisfied  of  the  truth.  I 
paffert  the  night  in  fufpenfe,  and  it  wa# 
not  till  the  fun  arofe,  that  my  eyes  con¬ 
vinced  me  it  was  my  good  friend  the 
Carls. 

His  furprize  was  equal  to  mine,  and 
it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  deferibe  hi# 
tmnfport.  He  kilfed  my  hatids  and  feet, 
he  wept,  he  laughed, he  cried  for  joy,  and 
jtimped  about  like  a  child.  At  lall,  after 
bi'eakfad,  “  Okano,  faid  I,  now’  that 
you  feem  happy,  you  will  relate  to  me 
vour  adventures.”  Mod  willingly,  faid 
he,  1  wifh  to  have  no  fecrits  now  for  you : 
and  he  immediately  began  the  following 
relation,  w  hich  was  often  interrupted  by 
his  tears  : 

“  1  am  one  of  the  fmall  number  of 
free  Indians  that  dill  exill  in  this  bland. 
The  blo'td  of  my  rare  has  never  Iren 
d.iir.ed  by  that  of  either  Spaniards  or 
Africans.  I  was  horn  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ozaiiia,  where  I  lived  happy  and 
contcnteil,  when  an  Indian  woi.ian, 
whole  liafcand  had  lately  died,  came  to 
feck  an  afyluin  near  our  humble  retreat. 
The  reputation  of  my  father  made  hcp 
hclievc;  that  in  him  Ibc  would  fiud  a  pro. 
a  tciilcr 
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tcdlor;  and  her  hopes  were  not  dilap* 

inted.  My  mother  was  in  her  grave. 

y  cider  brother  lived  here  with  his  wit'e 
and  two  (laughters  whom  you  fee,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  Indian  women  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  I  remained  the  only  child  my 
father  had  v/ith  him,  and  the  poo  1  oid 
man  received  with  kind  cordiality  the 
widow  whoimplore<l  hisprote^lion.  I$u', 
alas !  why  mult  I  relate  an  adventure  to 
dear  and  fo  fatal  ?  an  adventure  to  which 
I  owe  the  few  happy  mcments  I  have 
ever  enjoyed,  and  which  has  embittered 
the  reft  of  my  days.  The  Indian  widow 
did  not  come  alone.  She  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  daughter,  or  rather  In-  one 
of  the  Zemits*,  who  had  condtfcend- 
ed  to  put  on  a  human  form. 

In  the  flower  of  her  age,  the  lovely 
Yango  united  to  all  the  rharms  one  ran 
fancy  in  women,  that  celeflial  purity 
which  they  fometimes  pvflefs.  Her 
lhape  had  the  flatelinefs  of  the  palm-trer, 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  fleiultr  reed: 
bur  the  graces  of  her  lhape,  and  the 
charms  of  her  face,  were  but  the  leaft 
©f  iier  endowments.  Yango  furpaflld 
in  fuccti’cfs  and  fenfibilitr,  the  tender, 
th-impafiioncd  turtle.  lnfiiort,no  f-  oner 
had  my  eves  beheld  her.  thin  iny  heart  a- 
doredjher.  I  delay ednot  to  declare  mv  paf- 
fion,  nor  was  fhc  backward  in  returning  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  had  hardlv  tnjayed 
the  fruits  of  our  mutual  love,  wl.cn 
death  deprived  me  of  my  fatiier.  This 
misfortune  was  the  firfl  I  ever  felt ;  but 
Yango  aiul  her  mother  w  ept  w-ith  me, 
and  the  te.ars  of  Yango  foftrned  the  an- 
guiCi  of  mine.  Alas'  dia  1  then  forefee 
that  1  (hould  foon  ween  for  her  ! 

While  my  father  drew  near  his  lafl 
moments,  he  was  vifited  by  a  Carib, 
named  Tinamoo,  who  was  will  Acilltd 
in  the  virt-aes  of  p'e.nts,  hut  who  never- 
thelefs  had  none  falutary  for  us.  This 
Carib  faw  Yango,  and  the  poifon  of  love 
entered  his  heart.  H.*  foon  after  lolt  a 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
and  he  haftened  to  come  and  alk  Yango 
in  her  place.  Yango  and  her  mother  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  the  tie  that  bad 
I  ound  us  together,  and  he  departed  in 
flit  nee. 

Some  months  had  elapfed  after  this  ad¬ 
venture  ;  we  had  even  forgotten  it,  when 
1  fonned  the  defign  of  going  a  fifhing 
on  the  Ozama,  for  the  lake  ot  a  iifli  that 

•  The  Indians  believe  the  Zemie*  to  be 
too,  or  the  Devii  as  more  powerful. 


Y^ango  was  fond  of,  and  that  was  found 
abundantly  in  a  creek  ot  tiiat  river,  4. 
few  leagues  from  our  habitation.  1  de¬ 
parted  at  break  of  day,  after  having 
embraced  my  bell  beloved ;  Ihe  Ihcd 
tears,  and  never  were  htr  larelTea  more 
tender,  or  more  affci^ing.  O  heavens  ! 

I  think  1  fee  her,  I  bear  her,  I  feel  her 
embraces !  1  went  tofilh  only  for  Yango, 
and  yet  I  was  borne  down  w.tli  melan¬ 
choly  the  whole  day  long.  Heaven  vifi¬ 
ted  me  with  a  confuted  foreboding  of 
what  was  to  happen  :  fur  he  aflured  that 
our  go«d  Zemict  endeavour  to  inform 
Us  ot  the  misfortunes  that  threaten  us  that 
we  may  avoid  thern  ;  but  the  Manitoo, 
with  fuperior  force  draws  us  into  them. 

My  labour  was  lucceftful ;  and  I  was 
beginning  to  regain  my  feienity,  when 
the  idea  of  Tinamoo  rufhed  upon  my 
mind.  Inftantly  I  flew  back  to  iny  cot¬ 
tage;  but  it  was  too  late.  1  he  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  lirA  ol^edl  that 
prefented  iifclf  at  I  entered  r.iy  door, 
was  the  motlier  of  Y.mgo,  llreichid  on 
tJe  bo<ly  of  her  expiring  daughter,  and 
cudcavcuiing  in  vain  to  revive  her.  I 
tliriw-  myfelf  down  by  my  belt  beloved, 
and  re<-eivcd  her  parting  ligh.  She  ex¬ 
pired  in  my  arms.  If  thou  naA  ever  lov¬ 
ed,  my  friend,  if  thou  halt  known  what 
it  is  to  Icfe  thy  heart’s  whole  ireafure, 
you  can  j'ldge  of  my  defpair;  if  not,  you 
can  have  no  idea  of  it.  1  cou’d  not 
weep,  I  became  frantic,  and  fell  on  the 
ground,  for  a  long  time  deprived  of 
Icofe ;  when  1  recovered,  I  did  but  utter 
groans  of  rage,  calling  upon  iVath  who 
w  ould  not  hear  me.  At  lall  bowtver, 
when  after  fome  time  mv  grief  became 
inore,compofed,and  afoltned  melancholy 
had  taken  poCtflion  of  my  farultits,  I 
was  intonned  of  the  rircumflam  ti  that 
attend'd  the  death  of  niy  wife.  I  was 
told  that  the  barbarous  Tinamoo,  taking 
advantage  of  my  abfence,  and  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  Yango  w-ent  to 
bathe  in  the  Ozama,  had  furprized  and 
feized  her,  and  forced  her  to  Iwallo-.v 
the  fruit  of  the  manrhcnille,  themcll  ter¬ 
rible  poif.-n  that  nature  produces. 

I  now  vow-ed  to  live,  that  1  might  re¬ 
venge  the  death  r.f  my  heft  beloved.  I 
flew  to  Tinamoo ’s  hut,  hut  did  not  find 
him.  1  fought  him  formontliS  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  in  vain.  At  lalt  I  fiippifed  he 
might  be  iu  tiiat  bay  of  our  illand  where 
Indians 
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are  eirployed  by  the  Spaniard* 
to  bih  for  pearl*.  As  i:  was  the  fralnn 
of  tile  fiihtry,  1  haftened  thither.  Upon 
Tiiy  arrival,  I  mixed  with  the  Caribs  ii- 
pon  the  ihore.  and  attentively  obhrved 
tliedivers,asthey  pluiisrd  and  re-app?ar- 
ed  with  the  pe.irlr.  What  was  my  iatis- 
f.’.ftion  when  1  Whcld  I'inamo*.  He  did 
not  obl'erve  me.  I  waited  impitiently  for 
the  moment  of  his  divln',whea  I  inlUnt- 
ly  precipitated  myfelf  after  him,  feized 
himby  uneof hisleg8,aD<l  draggedhim  tae 
into  the  Tea,  refolving  to  drown  him,  and, 
if  it  was  unavoidable,  to  perilh  with  him. 
Tinamoo  w'as  at  leaft  twice  mv  age,  and 
much  Ifronger ;  but  all  his  tfioris  were 
vain.  1  had  him  lb  firmlv  entangled  that 
liecouldnot  rfcape ;  at  tail,  when  1  Ifound 
his  liinhs  become  ItiiT,  I  abandoned  him 
to  the  waves.  Returning  to  the  Ihorc, 
I  related  my  ftory  to  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  applauded  my  revenge. 

Tinamoo,  however,  left  two  fons  who 
foon  became  men.  The  cuilorn  among' 
us  is  always  to  punilh  death  with  death. 
Accordingly  the  two  fons  of  Tinamoo 
rcfolved  to  coinpafs  mint,  and  I  was  o'w 
figed  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Ozama 
to  avoid  them.  I  retired  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cibao,  wlrithcr  they  came  tofeek 
me.  1  fled  lo  Sanuna,  and  they  follow¬ 
ed  ma  :  at  laft  1  concealed  myfelf  on  the 
Ihorca  of  the  Liiiiba  where  you  knew 
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1  law,  one  n'gbt  in  a  dream,  my  elder 
iiiotiicr,  who  iceined  to  implore  my  af- 
(lA.iiice:  1  in'Vintly  deprrtcd  and  came 
hither,  when  I  !.  arned  tiiattheiwo  Ions 
of  rinainmr,  ueipairtug  of  iinUing  me, 
had  m.ifiacred  my  unhappy  brother, 
and  hid  left  thu  illand  of  St  Domingo. 

I  then  went  to  revdit  my  ancient  aboOc,- 
an<l  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  my  belov¬ 
ed  Yango.  Her  mother  had ’.eft  the  place 
aitd  was  liead.  1  railed  the  remains  of 
inyldcareR  Yango,  1  brouglitthem  hither, 
and  buried  thrm  in  the  middle  of  that 
grove  of  Coco  trees,  where  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  the  objtA  of  niy  adoration  and 
rcn>etiibrance. 

I  took  up  my  reddenre  in  this  place, 
tl.al  I  might  become  the  protcblor  of  the 
widow,  and  the  daugiitcisnf  my  bre^ 
ther.  Shall  1  confefs  it  to  you  f  At  their 
United  fuiicitatiuu,  I  have  become  the 
hulband  of  her  you  fee  with  the  child' 
at  her  brrafl.  O  Yang<i !  can  you  for- 
give  me?”  As  he  pronounced  thefe  la*t 
words,  the  tears  llreaincd  from  his  eyes ; 
but  his  young  fiioufc,  who  was  wec]>ing 
too,  came  forward  and  held  out  to  him 
hit  fun.  Okaiutook  the  boy,  an>l  kilt¬ 
ed  him,  and  cven  findledi  and  lfaw,tiiac 
intli'bltiercll  of  furrows  the  afif.-clions 
and  feiifibilitics  of  nature  arc  ever  fwcet 
ajid  confolatory. 
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On  tl'f  rierfurrs  of  Rural  Life  *. 

R’  tsNA  SFn’.*Rn. 

THRICr  happy  he,  whofe  life  reflores 
The  pleafnrcs  pure  of  early  times, 
Th'.f  ne’er  with  anxious  heart  explores 
Tlie  rugged  heights  Ambition  climbs. 
Fxempt  ftom  ail  the  din,  the  toil,  the  care. 
Throng’d  cities  for  their  bufy  font  prepare; 
Fatigue,  beneath  the  name  of  Plcafure, 
Con'e.itious  l.aw,  ufurious  I  reafure, 

A  tedious  mean  attendance  on  t  e  great, 
And  emulation  vain  of  all  their  pomp  and 

ftatc. 

a 

Not  his  found  and  balmy  fleep 
The  trumpet’s  ma  1  iai  warning  breaks ; 
N.ir  the  loud  billows  of  the  angry  deep, 
When  tliro’  the  llrainiiig  cords  the  tempeft 
(hrieks ; 

But  the  morning’s  choral  lay, 

Chanted  wild  from  every  fpray. 

Swift  at  thefummonsfiicsthcwildcr’d dream. 
And  up  he  fprings  alert  to  meet  the  orient 
hcam. 
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The  vine-clad  hill  be  lightly  fcales. 

Where  tall  the  frequent  r<'plars  rtf'. 
From  branch  to  branch  afliduous  trails 
!  he  pendant  clutter’s  rich  fupplies: 

And  cautious  prunes  the  weak,  the  ufelefs, 
Ihoot, 

Engrafting  healthier  houghs  that  promife 
fr'ait. 

Then,  his  arms  ferrnely  folding. 

And  t'ne  fmiling  feene  beholding, 

Marks,  as  the  fertile  vailey  winds  away. 
His  Hocks  and  lowing  herds  in  ample  num-: 
hers  P-ray. 

TT’en  to  the  warmer  bank  below, 

Yello'ar  with  the  morning-ray. 

And  fees  his  (hclter’d  hives,  in  even  row. 
And  hears  their  hum  mix  with  the  linnet’s 
hy. 

Recent  from  the  ehryttal  fprings 
Many  a  vtfiel  pure  he  brings. 

In  them,  from  all  the  wax*n  cclh,^o  drain 
The  frarrant  effence  rich  of  ilowery  dale 
and  plain.  Now, 
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Kow,  on  the  river’s  fliaJy  CJe, 

White  his  (jather’d  flock  appears; 

An.l,  plurp’d  into  the  flafhing  tide, 

'1  he  curl’d  and  fnewy  fleece  he  (hears; 

But  v'hen,  'niidfl  laughing  fields  dliTufive 
ipread, 

Klajcltic  Autumn  rears  her  placid  head, 

Vs  reatli’d  vs  ith  vrheaten  garlands  yellow,' 
Bearing  various  fruitage  inclluw, . 

How  gladly  from  the  trees, thatioaded  (land. 
Shakes  he  the  ripen’d  pears,  engrafted  by 
his  hand  ! 

Or  the  fwelling  grapes  that  vie 
With  the  fleeee  of  Tyrian  (lain  ; 

Such  preclons  gifts  his  grateful  cares  fupply 
For  thtt,  prottdlor  of  his  wide  domain. 
Bounteous  Sylvanus !  and  te  thee, 

1  he  garden’s  glowing  Deity  ; 

Beneath  your faveuring power,  belittle  caret 
Who  wtildt  the  Lidor’s  rod,  or  who  the 
fafees  l>eart. 

In  fultry  noon’s  oppreflive  ray. 

Beneath  the  holme,  cf  ample  (hade, 

His  LflliTs  limbs  he  loves  to  lay 
On  herbage  matted  in  the  glade ; 

Heai  s  down  the  fteeps  the  white  rills  dalh- 
ing  play. 

Till  under  the  long  graft  they  purl  away; 
Wh  lie,  on  wing  of  foft  vibration. 
Murmuring  range  the  honied  nation. 

Ami  the  fwcet  flock-dove,  the  thick  boughs 
among, 

Ills  dewy  (lumber  courts  with  her  complain¬ 
ing  fong. - 

I^oud  when  wintry  winds  arife, 

And  the  fce'ole  race  appall. 

While  o’er  the  earth,  from  dim  and  thick¬ 
en’d  (Vies, 

I  he  (laky  f.iowi  in  white  profufion  fall; 
Then  the  (ylvaii  diace  he  feeks 
Lo  !  furious  from  the  thicket  breaks 
The  gnafning  boar  flics  he,  or  (lands  at  bay, 
lutu  tiie  cirding  toiUihe  (launch  dogs  drive 
the  prey. 

When  thro’  the  clear  and  fparkling  air 
Fleet  the  pointed  darts  of  froft, 

1  bt  filmy  nets,  new'  here,  now  there. 

For  tbicvllli  birds  arc  lightly  toft  ; 

Or  plac’d,  w  ith  fiicnt  heed,  the  wily  fnares. 
To  lure  the  ftttingcr  cranes  and  timid  hares; 
Rich  viands  they !  wbofe  pleafing  flavonr 
Crowns  his  board,  rewards  his  labour  — 
In  tbofe  convivial  hours  the  heart  forgets 
Its  vain  tun'.ultuous  hopes,  and  all  its  f<>nd 
regrets. 


But  if  yet  dearer  joys  fuppiy  the  void 
1  hat  even  there  will  ibmetiihes  intervene. 
When  days  are  cold,  and  nights  are  long. 
And  bufinefs  goes  a  little  wrong. 

Should  an  rndearing  faithful  wife  be  feen, 
Witli  the  warm  light  of  love  (he  chaces  dull 
chagrin. 

As  the  Sabine  matron  chafte, 

‘  Adive  as  th’  Apulian  w.fe. 

See  (he  alTumes,  with  chtarful  hade, 
he  pleafing  cares  of  wedded  life  ; 
Drawstht  clean  vedmento’erthe  little  limbs. 
And,  while  the  tearful  eye  of  pafTion  fwims. 
With  mild  authority  commanding, 
Reprtfiirg  ill,  and  good  eapar.din,.. 
Anxious  (hr  we^ds  the  infant-heart  betimes, 
£re  ill-propenfion  thrive,  and  ripen  into 
‘  crimes. 

Dn(ky  grows  the  winter  eve, 

In  hurdled  cotes  the  fleck  is  penn’d  ; 

Her  vclTals  pure  the  frothing  milk  receive. 
As  from  fwcU'd  udders  its  full  dreams  de- 
feend ; 

Bright  the  crackling  faggots  Maze, 

V  hile  (be  drains  the  eager  gaze. 

O’er  the  dim  vale  to  fee  her  huftiand  comr^ 
With  tir’d,  yet  willing  dtp,  to  his  warm 
happy  home. 

Her  beating  heart  and  gladden’d  i^es 
I’trceivc  him  ope  the  vvicki  r  gate  ; 

And  fwift  her  bufy  hand  fupplies 

'I'he  flowii'g  luiwl,  the  lleamiiig  plate, 
Her  f|'arh!if.g  wine  from  the'irown  vintage 
prtfj’d, 

Froim  their  own  dores  her  grateful  vianj 
d  efs’d. — 

Lefs  welcome  far  the  proud  coliutiun, 
Cull’d  with  p-ainful  prci>aration, 

W  hen  earth,  and  air,  and  feas,  have  been 
explor’d, 

For  thofe  ex;xnlivc  meats  that  pile  the  con- 
ful’s  boat  d. 

Net  the  (heU-fifn,  pampering  food! 

Of  ucrine's  azure  lake  the  b<>ad  ; 

Nor  lufeious  pvodudk  of  the  caftern  flood, 
Driven  by  the  ftormy  winds  ujroii  our  cuad; 
Nor  ccdly  birds,  that  hither  rove, 

Natives  of  Ionian  grove, 

Canwitlimore  poignant  zed  his  fenfesmeet. 
Than  the  Icve-ki'.cadcd  cates  of  this  unj’ur- 
chas’d  treat. 

To  his  border’s  Guardian  Power, 

\\  hen  he  fpreads  the  vernal  fcaft. 

When  bleed  the  kid,  in  lucky  hour, 

Frcm  the  hungry  wolf  relcus  d. 

Around  the  primal  lamb  s  white  flefh  Is  feen 
’I'he  crifp,  falubrious  herbage  of  the  green  ; 

And 


Thefe  the  pleafures  unalloy’d. 
That  brighten  oft  the  rural  feene, 
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And,  from  leaded  bought  depending', 
Unduout  olives  richly  bending, 

Thefe  form  the  dainties  of  the  fcftal  day. 
When  every  heart  expands,  and  every  face 
ii  gay.  > 

Blithe,  amidft  the  jocund  train, 

ith  joy  the  new-lhorn  flock  he  hears 
Come  bleating  homeward  o'er  the  rufiot 
plain. 

While,  with  declining  neck,  tlie  wearied 
fleers 

Th’  inverted  ploughfliare  drag  along, 
Mindlefsof  the  Ihcpherd’s  fong ; 

Then  round  his  (hiiling  huulchold-gods, 
furveys 

A  numerous  menial  train,  the  proof  of  prof* 
perous  days. 

’Twas  thus,  amid  hit  ill-got  wealth. 

The  Roman  ufurer  jiiftly  thought, 
RefolvM  to  purchafe  peace  aud  health, 

.‘Vnd  live, at  length  at  nature  taught. 

He  his  large  fums  (by  intereft  brib’d  to  lend, 
Opprillive  foe  beneath  the  name  of  friend, 
Grafping  views  for  once  rejeded) 
Cautious  on  the  Ides  collected ; 

But  on  the  I  alcnds,  lo  !  with  anxious  pain. 
Oil  the  lame  interefl  vafl  he  fends  them 
forth  again. 

Thus  can  lull  of  gold  controul, 

Tho’  the  heart  utge  a  wifer  choice, 

By  force  of  habit  lord  it  o’er  the  foul. 

And  ftifle  ev’n  conviction’s  powerful  voice. 
.See,  with  fighs,  the  mifer  yield 
'I'he  promis'd  joys  of  wood  and  field. 
Again!!  experienc’d  difappointnient  try 
W’itli  gold  to  purchafe  that,  which  gold  can 
never  buy  ! 


Tlje  BAliSER.  and  FRISEUR. 

A  Ludicrous  Edegtie. 

'■■p’W'O  Brothers  of  the  Comb,  congenial 
1  pair. 

All  operator  tills  for  beards,  and  that  for 
hair, 

W’ere  next-door  neighboursin  a  country  to  wn. 
And  long  each  other  rivall’d  in  renown . 
Both  candidates  for  public  favour  flood. 
Like  T — d,  we’ll  fiippofe,  and  A — 1  H— d. 
At  length,  to  urge  his  long-contefled  claim, 
Each  rival  to  a  nelghb’ring  aiehoufe  came. 
In  perriwig  of  formal  cut  appear’d 
Our  Shaver  firft,  fworn  foe  to  ev’ry  beard  ; 
Not  half  fo  hoftile  was  the  mighty  Czar, 
Whoona'il  Ruflia’sbeardedchins  made  war; 
Nor  half  fu  rooted  were  the  briitiy  crops 


He  fentenc’d  to  he  (haven  off  their  chops. 

As  was  this  Barber's  hate,  whole  trenchant 
blade 

On  vifages  fuch  devaltation  made,  j 
That  vagrant  Jews,  of  his  profellion  Ihy, 
On  tipc-toc  flunk  in  wary  filence  by. 

Afraid  of  toufure  ;  nay,  the  flory  goes. 

He  fometiraes  took  the  Juflice  by  the  nofe  ; 
And  for  a  penny,  from  a  beggar’s  cheek 
Would  fweep  the  frowzy  harveft  of  a  week; 
^  boon  companion  too,  he’d  ling  a  f  >ng 
Full  fi.ty,  yea  twice  fifty  couplets  long; 
All  Chevy  Chace  he  knew,  bold  Kobia 
Hood, 

The  Man  o'Kent, ardChildren  in  the  Wood ; 
And  many  a  waggifli  legend  had  in  flore, 
To  let  the  tap-room  boxes  in  a  roar. 

In  fiiow- white  vefturc,  like  Ibau:  youth¬ 
ful  bride. 

His  hair,  and  eke  his  Ihoes  with  ribbon  ty’d. 
Came  I  uf,  a  fc!f- admiring  fop,  replete 
Vi  ith  jiertn'cfs,  afTcdation,  and  conceit; 
Yet,  for  his  ftyle  of  drcfiiiig  highly  priz’d. 
And  by  the  fools  of  faihion  patroniz’d. 
.Scarce  feated,  he  the  Shaver  cy’d  afltance, 
Whoquickretortedthe  contemptuoiisgl.incc. 
And  now  eachothcr’sLults  prepar’d  to  lean. 
The  flippan  t  controvtrl'y  Pu^  began. 

With  me,  prefumptuout  mifcrcact,  dolt 
thou  vie. 

The  h  ufii  and  razor  only  (kill’d  to  ply? 

Or,  haply  to  revive  the  dropping  locks 
Of  paltry  caxons,  mounted  o.i  thy  blocks  ? 
Hi’rber. 

And  what  the  mighty  talents  thou  canll 
boaft  ' — 

To  give  the  hair  fontaflic  forms  ct  mofl— 
To  lavilh  rieal  upon  fume  coxcomb’s  head, 
Whilfl  thoul'auds  murmur  at  the  afiize  of 
bread. 

Putr. 

Reviler,  ceafe  ;  how  could  thy  llander  fall 
Upon  my  heft  imnorttd  MurtchoUe  ! 

But  vulgar  words  to  vulgar  mouths  belong; 
Such  language  well  befits  a  Barber’s  tesgue. 
iiuricr. 

From  thee  the  feurriious  example  came. 
Who  durft  in  dil'refpedtful  guife  mifliame 
Ev’n  facred  things — for  know,  vain  glori¬ 
ous  prig, 

I  once  a-week  repair  our  Porliiii’s  wig. 

M- 

n  more  dillinguilh’d  honours  I  afpire— 
Me  all  the  daughters  of  our  wealthy  'Squire 
Employ,  to  lend  new  beauties  to  the  face. 
And  fpirit  give  to  ev’ry  native  grace. 

That  magic  of  the  mien  ’tis  I  impart— 

But  for  my  (kill  in  the  cofmetic  art, 

VS'hat  were  the  proudell  dame  ? 


Barber. 


Barbrr. 

. ■  — ■And,  blit  for  mine,' 

^  hat  were  the  do^or,  lawyer,  or  divr'fie  ? 
Their  credit  they  derive  from  outward  Ihcv/, 
And  tliat  to  my  deiterity  they  owe  • 

By  long  prefeription,  a  full  w>g  confams' 
Prcfuir.ptive  proof  of  nmeh  intrinlic  brains; 
But  icldom  feems  the  preacher  orthodox, 
Whomounts  the  roltnim  in  hianative  lockj. 
Why  ii  our  lawyer,  pray  lo  oft  retain’d  { 
llis  clients  purfes  why  fo  often  drain’d  ' 

’Hie  doclor’schariot  whence,  and  golden  fte  ? 
Their  fcientific  wigs  were  fliap’d  by  me. 

J’m 

The  beauteous  locks  that  from  the  head  de- 
pend. 

Beneath  my  care  in  graceful  ringlets  end  ; 

H  hat  envioiis  time,  bald-patcd  fire,  denies 
T o  aged  heads,  my  needful  art  fupplies. 
With  minors  now  their  grandames  Taall 
compare. 

Shall  emulate  with  falfe  their  real  hair  ; 
Ar.d  which  is  falfe,  which  real, who  can  tell  ? 
'i  he  one  the  other  imitates  fo  well. 

B('rber. 

\V  by  vaunt  that  Ccill,  which,  tier  o’er  tier 
to  raife. 

But  tortures  Nature’s  growth  a  thoufand 
ways  ? 

^k'hy  vauntthebraldthatdecksalady’shead’ 
For  aught  (he  knows,  ’twas  on  I'ome  fclou's 
bred. 

Enough,  quoth  Jobfon,  who  was  umpire 
nam’d. 

For  mendingt]  oesand  wife  decifion'  fam'd; 
Enough,  enough,  the  folemn  cobler  cry'd, 

V«  bile  “  hear  him,  hear  him,”  rung  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide : 

You're  fev’ral  merits  well  ye  have  difciifj’d. 
And  prov’d  tofavour  you’re  prctenfiors juft. 
Now,  to  requite  you — Thou  ourfelf  th.ilt 
(have, 

Ar.d,  Puff,  our  daughter’s  cuftom  thou  fhalt 
have ; 

Her  taftc  for  drefs  the  gentry  all  admire. 
And  think  {he’ll  make  a  couqueil  of  feme 
’Squire.  ST.  S. 

Otf.  I.  1788. 


r/x  LEAF.— A  Poem. 


By  Mrs  Mccdv.  ' 


Ah  Spring  1  but  now  thy  heat  ties  grew, 
'I'hy  daify-fpnekied  ground;  * 
Tl.y  violets  bloom'd,  thy  zephyrs  blue, 

,  Thy  fongilers  warbled  round. 

On  every  leaf  on  evtry  thorn, 

Pregrtfive  life  was  feen  ; 

Thy  infant  budstbut  pewly  born,  1  • 

Difplajr’d  their  tender  gi.ccn.  . 

The  Sun  beams  quiver’d  through  the  glade, 
Prolific  verdure  I'prung; 

The  op’itirg  folia^^e  promis’d  lhade, 

And  Philuintla  Ihng. 

Youth  of  the  year,  fend  N.  ture's  pride. 
How  traiificnt  is  thy  date  ' 

How  foon  thy  buds  expur.ding  wide, 
Declare  maturer  (late ! 

Then  Summer,  with  her  full-blown  fwertj^ 
Cnnfirnts  iiur  promis’d  joys. 

And  when  oi;r  premis’d  joys  complete, 
llie  bills  uf  Hope',  deftroys. 

For  now  the  mrunting  fun  no  more 
Protra>tts  the  length’ning  day. 

His  height  attain’d,  his  journey  o’er. 

He  backward  fpecds  his  way. 

Autum.n  her  variegated  hue*, 

And  checker'd  lhadet  di‘'plat  s. 

Camp  mifis  prevail,  and  Itckly  dews, 
Beneath  her  fainter  rays. 

Fierce  blow  the  cquinoiftlal  gales, 

1  he  raging  billows  foam, 

*1  he  wand’riiig  vclfel  fearful  fails, 
Defpairing  of  its  home. 

Congealing  hlafts  fuccced  to  thefe 
Proclaiming  A"  ntcr’s  power, 

The  leaves  dcfeit  their  parent  trees. 

And  feparatc  in  a  fhower. 

Ah  me  '  this  leaf,  that  wither'd  lies, 

'  his  leaf  deform’d  and  dead  ! 

Thefe  eyes  beheld  its  beauties  rife. 

Behold  thofc  beauties  fpread. 

A.dm:ring  faw  its  rip'n'ng  charms. 
Unfolding  in  the  vales; 

Protee'led  by  parental  arirs 

And  woo’d  by  vernal  gale's. 

Alas!  how  chang’d,  in  colour  flown, 

In  moifture  dried  hy  froi'  ; 

Its  fibres  fhruiik — its  viginir  gone. 

And  all  its  graces  loft. 


'VTE  groves  ye  lawns,  ye  ftimmcr  bowers.  Trail  as  this  leaf  our  life  appea.’-s; 

X  That  woo’d  my  flops  fo  late,  A  pafliiig  gale  cur  breath  ; 

Where  now  our  bi.allcd  fruits  and  flowers  Like  fate  involves  our  ftoctiiig  years ; 
Alas  !  they  bow  to  Fate  I  Age,  Languor,  Sicknefs,  Death  ! 

LRRArUM 

In  cur  !rll,  p .  a'jj.  col.  2. 1.  lA-jsr  uiucfpetflcd,  read  unrefplted. 
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